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These United States .... XIV—ILLINOIS 


We RAIL-SPLITTER 

by H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Often I’ve seen him turn from splitting rails 
To con some passage in a little book. 

And drawl: “Folks say do one thing at a time; 
But if you aim to fix a thing in mind, 

You’ll help it stick there if you’re raising blisters!” 
A simple thing, thought of a simple man, 
Rough-clad, rough-shod, unschooled, nothing to 

From the drear past, nor anything to vision 
From the unglinting future. Can you see him 
As I so often hâve? Then, friends, remember 
Those words of later years! “Either a thing is right, 
Or else it’s wrong,” he said, and acted on it. 

Why, that is a hard reality to face, 

And few are given the greatness to admit it 
Or act upon it; yet it came thus simply 
Into his thought and utterance, because 
His entire life had dealt with simple things. 

Not his the art of weaving deft false words 


To snare his fellow man, or chanting high 
Some noble anthein flattering his God; 

His but the simple word, straight to the mark, 
The simple thought, direct and unadorned 
And unafraid. Too often, men are afraid 
Of their own thought, afraid to speak aloud 
Because “It may offend.” Good God! Such men 
Do not deserve the name—and would not get it 
There on the Western prairie where the sky 
Sweeps down, immense and desolate, to meet 
The far horizon. Ail is simplicity 
Under that reach of sky. “Either a thing 
Is right, or else it’s wrong,” the man déclarés, 
And ends ail argument. There lies the sword-edge 
Of the horizon! Simple words and thoughts 
Just as God gave them, echoed from a heart 
Direct and plain! You see the type of man 
That built this nation’s greatness on itself? 
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chirping far off; the air was clear; it reappeared, leading Eagle and Cornet, at the précisé spot where their traces 
was going to be a fine day. But Pop his two team leaders, by their bridles. would be hitched onto it. Theystood 



Caterpillar tractors were doing the hauling for this modern circus, but a time 

ARRIVED WHEN THE EIGHT-HORSE "HITCH” OF PERCHERONS CAME BACK TO THEIR OWN. 

by ROBERT BARBOUR JOHNSON 


there, patiently waiting. The rosy 
light hiding their âge and their bony 
ribs, turning them into white statues 
a sculptor would hâve admired. 

Pop gave them not another glance. 
He was already back inside the car, 
untying Susie and Bess, the two mares, 
and leading them to the door. They 
ambled down the runway in turn; two 
plumper, better-rounded beasts (mares 
âge more gracefully than do geldings) 
that clumped up precisely behind the 
first two and halted inside the first 


“T.” As perfect a performance as any 
“Liberty act” in the circus, had there 
been anyone to witness it. 

Then Pop untied Whitey and sent 
him out, and followed wearily, leading 
Baldy by his bridle. Baldy had been 
“a mean hoss” in his younger days, 
stubborn and obstreperous; he’d never 
go into his place peacefully. And the 
two of them still kept up the pretense 
in Baldy's old âge—Pop hauling him 
down the run, yanking and cussing at 
him; the big white tossing his long bony 


head and baring his too-long yellow 
teeth, pretending to be vicious. He 
even did a stifï-legged little buck as he 
hit the cinders, and squealed. Pop 
hauled him to his place, shoved him 
viciously into it, and walked away, 
Baldy aiming a feigned kick after him. 
Then, seeing that Pop had left him a 
little out of line, he sidled up carefully 
to where he belonged; then hastily 
glared around to see if Pop Mears 
had perchance noticed this lapse from 
character. 




dozens of six- and eight-horse hitehes, 
bays and sorrels and dapple-grays, 
blacks and whites, clattering out of a 
whole file of double-length horse-cars, 
and lining up for blocks; the musical 
quickstep of a thousand heavy hoofs 
on cinders, jangling of chains and 
doubletrees, bawling of drivers’ voices 
as they hitched up; the crack of the 
boss hostler’s blacksnake whip as he 
swung onto his old gray mare and gave 
the signal to move. And then the 
whole magnificent, thrilling line of 
them marching proudly up to the 
"runs,” hooking up to the big red 
circus wagons, and rumbling away 
through the dawn to the lot. In the 
days when a circus was still a circus! 

But that was long ago, of course; it 
wasn’t like that nowadays. Mechani- 
zation had finally corne to tent shows, 
as to everywhere else. The horse 
teams were gone now, their very mem- 
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"What good are draft 
horses on a circus? 
Performing horses, 
now — that’s différent. 
Wegotto hâve them.” 


Pop hadn’t. He was already back 
in the stock car, untying the two great 
pôle horses, Beauty and Big Joe. He 
unsnapped the leather straps that 
hung from the car's roof, supporting 
their harness so it wouldn’t be uncom- 
fortable during the long night train- 
journeys, and led them out, past the 
shadowy camel and zébra and “led- 
stock" shapes that filled the rest of the 
car. The polers were so huge they 
hardly needed the runway to descend, 
leaping earthward in one stiff bound. 
Towering ton-and-a-quarter beasts, 
that still had bone and muscle aplenty 
despite their years. Pop led them up 
behind the other six, then stood back 
to survey the team as a whole. 

Perhaps it was because dawn is a 
time of phantoms. But Pop somehow 
wasn’t seeing just the one team, that 
morning! His rheumy old eyes 
seemed to behold other shapes behind 
and beyond them, filling the whole 
railroad yard with massing horséflesh, 
as it had been in the good old days: 


ory prcserved only by a few oid-timers. 
This one team was ail that was leit ot 
them on the Dawson Brothers United 
Circus. And.it wasn’t a team, really. 
It didn’t do any work; it was just a 
spectacle llash, a vestigial hangover, 
like old Pop himself. 

Horses? Who cared anythiug about 
draft horses on a big modéra show? 
Tractors unloaded the railroad trains; 
big Diesel tow-trucks dragged the wag¬ 
ons to the lot in queues of three and 
four and five at a time, at racing speed. 
And great caterpillar-bulldozers, “cats" 
in circus terminology, hauled them 
about the grounds and spotted them, 
even in deep mud, with a strength and 
précision that no horse team could 
hope to equal. Even working élé¬ 
phants, with their log-chain hamesses 
and colossal power could hardly com- 
pete with the "cats.” 

The Boss Hostler himself, that lordly 
monarch of old-time circus lots, was 
gone, replaced by a young whipper- 
snapper who called himself “Super- 
intendent of Transportation,” who 
didn’t know one end of a horse from 
another, and thought exclusively in 
terms of motors and gears and gaso- 
line —who wasn’t picturesque and 
colorful, but only practical and grease- 
covered and efficient. 

It was ail wrong, from Pop Mears’ 
point of view! But it was the way 
things were; and there wasn’t anything 
that he, one lone man, could do 
against modem times. Sadly he bent 
to the task of coupling up the great 
team. Uncoiling the long fifty-foot 
reins and threading them through 
rings, fastening twenty-four sets of 
chains and traces, adjusting nearly 
half a hundred straps and buckles. 
He was at it when one of the big 
red tow-trucks came rumbling along, 
splattering cinders, and halted beside 
him. Its driver stuck his head out of 
the cab> and waved to Pop, gayly. 
One of the newfangled circus workèrs, 
neat and shaven and nattily overalled, 
in contrast to old Pop’s ragged dishev- 
elment. Educated, too — knew how to 
read and Write, like as not. Pop hated 
him, hopelessly. 

.“Morning, old-timer!” he called 
cheerfully. “Hooking up, eh? Why 
in thunder you go to ail that trouble 
every morning, I don’t see. You ain’t 
going to pull nothing with those plugs, 
after you get ’em hitched. Why’n’t 
you just throw the harnëss on them 
any old way?” 

S UCH neresy appalled Pop. He 
pushed back his battered black 
hat with a wrist, and glared. “ 'Cause 
that ain’t the way to do it, you igno¬ 
rant punk! A team like this has gotta 
be hitched up jest right. It’s an art, 
it is! Takes a long time to learn.” 

“Well, what’s the use of it, anyway?” 
the motorist wanted to know. “What 
good are draft horses on a circus? We 


don’t need ’em any more, an’ 1 don’t 
see why we bother to haul ’em around. 
Performing horses, now-that’s differ¬ 
ent. We got to hâve them.. But what 
hâve Percherons got to do with a cir- 
cus? I ask you." 

Pop àlmost had apoplexy. "What 
hâve they got to do with a circus? 
Why, Percherons hâve been part of 
cireuses ever since there was any. 
They used to pull the whole show 
from town to town, 'fore they went on 
rails. And then they pulled the wag¬ 
ons to and from the lot, and out of the 
mud. An’ in Street parades — why, 
they’ve always been the most important 
part of a circus! 1 thought even 
punks knowed thatl" 

The young man yawned. “Oh, 
sure,” he conceded. "Back in the 
Gay Nineties, maybe-” 

P OP waved his arms. “Was 1938 
the Gay Nineties, Ignorance?” he 
squawked. “There must hâve been at 
least a thousand draft hosses on Amer¬ 
ican cireuses, that year! * This one 
show had nigh on two hundred head- 
sixes, and eight-hoss hitches; an’ near 
fifty drivers! We had a hull hoss- 
drawn Street parade, miles long; band- 
wagons and cages an’ tableaux. And 
this here team”—he gestured proudly 
toward the eight aged beasts—“was 
the lead band-wagon team! They 
pulled the big gold wagon at the head 
o’ the hull line!” 

The youngster looked slightly im- 
pressed. "You don’t say?” he- 




ley go?” 
The fire 


_e fire went out of old Pop. His 
shoulders slumped, his white head 
dropped. “God knows, son!” he said 
sadly. "I ain’t rightly figgered it out, 
myself. Theyjustdisappeared. First 
the parades went; automobiles drove 
’em off the highways. Lordy — Lordy, 
it don’t seem possible that ail the little 
kids growin’ up now will never see a 
circus parade! But it’s so. And then 
the trucks corne, an’ the caterpillars. 
Wasn’t nothin’ for the teams to do, 
seems like. They’d jest stand around 
the lot, while the machines done ail 
the work. Then they started sellin’ 
’em off, firin’ the drivers an’ helpers. 
Now I’m the only one left on this 
show, and jest this one team. And ail 
we do is jest pull one little float in the 
Grand Entry. It don’t seem right, 
somehow.” Old Pop scratched his 
head sorrowfully. 

The truck driver lit a cigarette. 
“Oh, well,” he consoled, "you got no 
kick coming, at that; you’re lucky. 
You’re probably the last eight-horse 
driver left in ail show business. You 

ought to be thankful- Well, got to 

get going. Pop, and do my work. Do 
it a darned sight easier than your horse 
teams ever did. So long! I’H prob¬ 
ably pass you half-a-dozen times, haul- 


ing wagons, while you’re walking your 
string out to the lot. It’s a long haul 

He roared away cheerfully in a 
cloud of exhaust fumes and gasoline 
reek. Coughing, Pop scowled after 
him. Then he climbed wearily onto 
Big John’s back, gathered up his reins, 
and ducked softly. The team moved 
off, with a clatter of hoofs and scrap- 
ing of tugs, following in the walse of 
the truck. They moved slowly down 
the long line of parked circus cars, 
stocks, pullmans and “flats,” and across 
in front of the runs where the wagons 
were being unloaded. 

Neither the razorbacks of the train 
crew, nor the crowd of townspeople 
“watching the circus corne to town” 
paid much attention to old Pop and 
his team as they ambled past and 
headeduptown. Afewchildrenstared 
wonderingly at the big white horses .ail 
hitched together, but soon turned back 
to more exciting and understandable 
sights. And Pop was equally indiffer- . 
ent to them. Sitting like a hunched 
old spider amid his web of shimmering 
reins, he threaded the hitch expertly 
up the Street amid the automobile traf- 
fic, following the white arrows chalked 
on téléphoné pôles to mark the route 
to the show lot. 

They soon left the train behind, and 
ambled through side-streets of the 
town. Pop paid little attention to his 
surroundings, for he had the outdoor 
showman’s indifférence to towns; to 
him, one was like another. River 
town, this one, he noted vaguely; there 
were levees and steamboat stacks vis¬ 
ible far off to the right. And a fairly 
large one; ought to give good houses to 
the show. People on the sidewalks 
stared blankly as the team went by, 
and Pop made no effort to put on a 
show for them. He drove along with 
his hat on the back of his head, and a 
cigarette dangling beneath his yel- 
lowed mustache. No use trying to 
impress these towners; not with a team 
not hitched to anything. 

If only they’d let him pull a wagon! 
Then it’d be a different story. Eight 
horses, drawing a circus wagon, would 
really be an attraction in these motor- 
ized days. People would crowd the 
sidewalks to watch them. lt’d be won- 
derful advertising for the show. You’d 
think the management would see that. 
But no, they only laughed at Pop 
when he came to them asking for a 
wagon — any wagon, even the monkey 
cage. Ail they could see was that a 
truck could pull it to the lot in a third 
the rime he could. That was ail they 
thought about nowadays - rime and 
speed and efficiency. Dang them ail! 

But Pop wouldn’t give up. He’d 
kept on arguing and pleading. Only 
yesterday he’d taken his request right 
up to the Big Boss himself, to “Mr. 
Dan” Dawson, the owner of the show. 
(There weren’t any Brothers, of course; 


There was only “Mr. Dan, who ran 
everything) and miraculously, the Boss 
hadn’t laughed, at ail. He’d listened 
seriously to old Pop’s impassioned 
arguments about what an attraction a 
working-horse team would be — lis¬ 
tened, and nodded, and said he’d 
speak to the Transport Superintend- 

So this morning Pop wasn’t as 
gloomy as usual. He sneered openly 
at the great red trucks roaring past 
with strings of pôle and seat and can- 
vas wagons, floats and cages, as if his 
team had been standing still. “Jest 
wait," he muttered after them. “Meb- 
be soon wéll hâve a wagon too! Then 
we’ll see who gits the attention, you 
derned rackety souped-up gas-buggies!” 

It took the horses almost half an 
hour to reach the lot, and most of the 
show was already on when they ar- 
rived. The lot was a huge one, down 
by the edge of the levee on the town’s 
outskirts. Tents were fising against 
the background of the river—which 
was pretty high. Pop noted with his 
trained showman’s eye, almost level 
with its banks; must be floods some- 
where! Wagons were being unloaded, 
stakes driven by mechanical stake- 
drivers, pôles hoisted on screeching 
pulleys by gangs of men. Tractors 
were dragging heavy vans about, with 
clattering of Caterpillar treads, assisted 
by éléphants wearing log-chain har- 
nesses, and pushing-pads on their great 
foreheads. 

I l’ was a fascinating sight to the 
towners standing about, but not to 
Pop Mears; to him it was ail wrong, 
for he saw it in terms of the old days. 
when hundreds of beauriful big Perch¬ 
erons did ail the work, moving the 
wagons about with hook-roped thirty- 
and forty-horse hitches, hoisting the 
tents, turning the whole lot into a vast 
animated replica of Rosa Bonheur’s 
"The Horse Fair." This modem ver¬ 
sion was dull and drab by comparison, 
not worth looking at. 

He drove on to the horse top, 
which was up by now, and unhitched 
his team. He led them into the tent, 
to the space reserved for them. The 
other circus steeds, sleek Liberty thor 
oughbreds, bareback horses, Wild West 
broncos. Shetland ponies and the 
clown’s donkey — equines whose posi¬ 
tion in the show world was secure for 
a hundred years yet-regarded these 
humble hangovers from the past with 
contempt and hostility. And their 
grooms, mostly young punks ignorant 
of tradition, ignored old Pop and, he 
had no doubt, laughed at him behind 

But he ignored them ail, and set to 
work, unharnessing his horses and 
hanging up the heavy harness on 
quarter-poles, watering and feeding 
his beasts, and bedding them down 


with straw, so that they could rest a£ter 
standing ail night in the cars. Only 
when they were completely comfort- 
able did he go to seek his-own break- 
fast in the cookhouse. 

After eating, he set out eagerly in 
search of “Mr. Dan” Dawson, to learn 
his fate. He located the circus owner 
down by the river’s edge, in earnest 
conversation with half a dozen official- 
looking towners, a couple of them 
wearing Army uniforms. Pop hung 
about fidgeting from foot to foot, won- 
dering what it was ail about, while 
they talked and made gestures toward 
the water. At last they walked away, 
and Mr. Dan turned to him with a 
worried look on his usually smiling 

"Not so good, Pop,” he greeted him. 
“River’s coming up, they tell me. 
Rains upstate swelling it. It’s liable 
to corne over its banks any time. We 
may hâve to clear off this lot fast, be- 
fore the day’s over. We’ve got to give 
at least one show — we need the money !” 
Then: “What was it you wanted to see 
me about. Pop? No use bothering 
you with my troubles!" 

“Didja speak to Murphy about me 
and my team?” Pop blurted, with his 
one-track mind. 

T HE owner nodded, slowly. “Oh, 
yes, I spoke to him. I told you 1 
would.” 

Pop’s heart leaped. “Then it's ail 
right? We kin hâve a wagon?" 

Mr. Dan looked down at the ground, 
poked it with his cane. “Well, not 
exactly, Pop,” he said. “Murphy’s 
against it; he put up quite an argu¬ 
ment. He doesn’t want a horse team 
working with his trucks. Says it’d 
throw out his whole schedule, and 
make trouble with his drivers. He 
seems awfully set, Pop. l’m sorry.” 

Pop stared, his whole world crash- 
ing. “But — but you’re the boss,” he 
stammered. “You kin tell him; he’s 
gotta do what you say!” 

The owner frowned. “Oh, yes,” 
he admitted, “I could order him, 1 
suppose. But I don’t like to. I never 
interfère with my department heads; 
it’s a policy of this show, and what’s 
made it what it is. Murphy’s a crack 
man—oh, he’s a little prejudiced, 
maybe. But he’s the best transport 
man in the business. Ringling and 
Cole hâve been trying to hire him off 
me for years. If I force him in this, 
he might get sore, and take one of 
their offers, and then where’d we be, 
in mid-season? No, Pop, I can’t take 
the chance; it’s not worth it. 

“And besides, there’s another thing.” 
he went on, before the old man could 
speak. “The Equestrian Director’s 
complaining about your team in ‘Spec.’ 
Says you bang into properties and ring 
curbs as you swing around the track. 
Oh, no reflection pn your driving, 
Pop; it’s just that a team that size isn’t 


practical inside a tent. He wants you 
to eut it down to—well, say a four. 
It’ll look just as good to the customers, 
and be easier to handle. Oh, there’ll 
be no loss in salary,” he went on hur- 
riedly, seeing the look on Pop’s face. 
“Matter of fact, we might raise it a 
little, seeing as you were disappointed 
in the other thing. Five dollars more 
a week—what say?” 

But Pop didn’t say anything. He 
just turned and stumbled away, across 
the lot. Debacle! Utter and com¬ 
plété debaclel This was the end of 
ail his hopes and dreams. A four- 
horse-driver again, after ail these yearsl 
Why, he’d been a four-horse driver 
when he started in show business, half 
a century ago. Anyone could handle 
four. But a big hitch was an art that 
he’d given his whole life to learning. 
Better to quit, to drop out altogether, 
than to endure such humiliation. 
And yet he knew he couldn’t quit. 
What would become of his horses, with 
him gone?. 

Like a man in a trance, he stumbled 
backiinto the horse top to his only 
friends, and slumped beside them on a 
water-bucket, head in hands. “No 
use, hosses!" he told them sadly. 
“We’ve lived too long, 1 guess, you an’ 
me. Thar’s no place for us in this 
modem world, no more. We’d ought 
to of died, long ago.” 

But, despite his misery. Pop was a 
trouper still, and he was ready when 
the performance bugle blew a couple 
of hours later. His eight, groomed 
and shining, their harness oiled and 
polished; and hitched to the little 
gilded float they drew in the pageant 
—a frail, absurd affair of papier mâché 
and wood that hardly tightened their 
great traces to pull. Pop was wearing 
a brocaded robe and plumed helmet. 
And he drove majestically into the Big 
Top when the band struck up, follow- 
ing the “knights” on robed horses, the 
ballet girls, the caparisoned éléphants 
and camels and led animais in the 

Grand Opening Parade of Splendor.” 
His leaders trod on a ring curb as they 
made the final turn of the track, and 
he felt the equestrian director glaring 
at him; but he was past caring. The 
harm was already done in that direc¬ 
tion, anyhow. 

He swung the team out again, 
through the exit, and headed back for 
his tent. But before he could climb 
down to unhitch, a hurrying Ring 
Stock Boss checked him. 

“Don’t unhook them nags!” he 
ordered. “Drive ’em on out to the 
Street. We’re movin’ ail the stock out, 
fast's we can. Got to pull the Top!" 


"They’re really scared. If we force 
’em, they’re liable to stampede 
and tear half the town down!" 
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"We moved, Pop!” Dawron shouted in surprise, from the 
wagon-top. "We moved—at least a couple of feet!" 



“Hey? What’s wrongî” . Pop came 
out of his daze to gape. 

“The river! Over its banks, Corn¬ 
ing up like a house afirel We got to 
gct out of here, quick!” 

Pop stood up on his box, and looked 
beyond the tent. Then he whistled. 
It had happened! Where the lower 
end of the lot had been was now only 
a sheet of brown, rising water. The 
cookhouse crew were splashing about 
anye-deep as they hastily struck and 
loaded their tent and cooking-gear. 
Roaring tractors, churning wakes like 
motorboats, were hauling the vans out 
as fast as they were filled. 

Hastily Pop slapped his reins and 
drove across the lot to the Street. 
There he surrendered his gilded float 
to a tow-truck, which hauled it away 
trainward without even bothering to 
affix its canvas cover. Then he left 
the team to graze at the lot’s edge, 
and hurried back down to offer his 
feeble services in loading the rest of 
the show. For it was "Ail hands on 
deckl”—there was no doubt of that. 
The whole troupe, workmen, per- 
formers, bosses and even freaks would 
hâve to pitch in and load everything, 


while a hurried-up performance went 
on inside the Big Top and a heedless 
crowd, unaware of danger, applauded 
tumblers and clowns and animal acts. 
No use telling those towners about the 
flood; they’d only panic and make 
things a thousand times worse. The 
Big Top, strategically placed, was on 
the highest ground of ail. And the 
water was rising slowly; there should 
be time to finish the show before it 
was endangered. But everything else 
must be loaded immediately. 

Ensued then an hour and a quarter 
of feverish activity. Water was lap- 
ping about the lower side-wall of the 
Big Top when the performance fin- 
ished, minus hippodrome races and 
finale. A vaguely dissatisfied crowd 
straggled out of the tent, and gaped 
to find the whole circus gone! Then 
they took a look at the solid lake of 
flood water that 'stretched where it 
had been, and hastily headed for 
home! Their town, built high, was 
safe enough; let the circus people 
handle their own problems! Within 
ten minutes the lot was clear of them. 

Then began the long, grim struggle 
to load the Big Top. In the effort 
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to finish the performance, they. had 
waited almost too long. Men were 
wading nearly to their knees before 
the last Of the thousands of seats and 
properties were in the wagons; and 
when the canvas at last was lowered 
on its pôles, it floated like strange 
seaweed. But at last the task was 
done. A half-dozen big red vans, hub- 
deep'in brown muck, were ail that 
remained. The roustabouts straggled 
out to the Street, dripping and gasp- 
ing. “Okay, boys!” Boss Murphy was 
yelling to his “cat” drivers. “Pick up 
them last few wagons, and you’re ail 
throughl” 

T HE tractors lumbered like prehis- 
toric monsters, flailing water with 
their great treads. But before they 
reached the first wagon, something 
happened. They began to nose down- 
ward, below the water-line. Motors 
coughed and spluttered dangerously; 
men yanked desperately at levers and 
cursed. One by one, the “cats” turned 
round and lumbered back to high 
ground. It was obvious to ail what 
the trouble was; the rising water had 
so undermined the lot that it would 



horse team?” But only blank stares 
answered him. New-generation circus 
people, for the most part, they hardly 
knew what he was talking about. 
The old lore had almost entirely died 

“Don’t nobody know how?” Pop 
pleaded. “Somebody musta worked 
on hosses oncel I gotta hâve some 
help—” 

Then he got a shock. They ail did. 
The great Mr. Dawson, owner of the 
show, solemnly took olï his coat, 
handed his cane to an attendant and 
climbed nimbly up beside Pop, on 
Beauty’s back. 'TU. help you. Pop,” 
he said quietly. “I got my start in 
show business wôrking on a big hitch. 
Twenty years ago, when 1 was a kid 
of twelve. But I guess I haven’t for- 
gotten ail 1 knew. TU be your helper, 
if you’U hâve mel” 

T HEY splashed out into the water, 
without hésitation. Circus draft 
horses aren’t Uke éléphants; they ap- 
pear to hâve no nerves. 

"Ifs easy!” Pop coached his new 
assistant anxiously, as he drove. "AU 
you gotta do is fasten the hook-rope 
chains to the wagon-tongue, an’ then 
climb up on top an' tell- me where 
I’m goin’. I ain’t got time to climb 
up an’ drive right, I gotta work from 
the hosses’ backs. We’ll take this one 
fust!” They halted at the nearest 
van and swung around, a great fifty- 
foot arc of moving horseflesh. Mr. 
Dan slid oif Beauty, and did things to 
chains and couplings, while Pop di- 
rected as best he could. Then: “Aw- 
right, let’s go,” he snapped. “Hup, 
thar, team! Hup! Hup!” 

Languidly the eight horses started 
to amble forward. Encountering un- 
expected résistance, they halted and 
looked back puzzled. It had been 
years since they’d pulled anything save 
the little float; they did not know what 
to make of this. Old Eagle looked 
back and snorted, pawing the water. 
Then, with a curiotisly exultant move- 
ment, he surged into his collar and 
really pulled. The others followed his 
lead; traces creaked; pôles tautened. 

"We moved. Pop!” Dawson shouted 
in surprise, from the wagon-top. “We 
moved—at least a couple of feet!" 

" 'Course we moved!” Pop growled 
back. “They ain’t really workin’ yet; 
they’ve durn’ near forgot how! An’ 
I’ve most forgot how to drive. Let’s 

He called on ail his craft, flogged 
his tired old mind to action. He 
swung the team right and left, to 
break out the front wheels; then 
brought them around sharply with a 
jerk. Then sudjlenly he slacked the 
reins, and slapped them. "Hyah! 
Hyah!” The wild Comanche yell of 
an old-time circus teammaster rang 
out over the startled lot. "Let’s go, 
thar! Hyah! Hup!” 


And, unbelievably, the great wagon 
started forward. Firs. in little jerks; 
then as the team gained momentum, 
in a long, steady roll. Great white 
bodies leaped and surged and.plunged; 
the leaders broke into a clumsy trot, 
hoofs splashing with piston motion. 
Old Eagle flung up his head and 
neighed as he went, an exultant Sound. 

“Beginnin’ to git the idee, boy?” 
Pop called to him. “This is what 
you been waitin’ fer, ail these years. 
Now show ’em what you kin do! 
Show ’em ail! Hyah!” 

Suddenly the high ground was 
looming up ahead;*the crowd along 
the bank was cheering. Tractors and 
éléphants lurched out to surround the 
wagon and hook on, and the Boss was 
uncoupling the team and pounding 
him on the back, ail at once. 

"You made it, Pop!” he gasped. 
"You made it! Wonderful!” 

But Pop only frowned worriedly, 
as he swung the hitch around. “Sure 
we made it!” he grunted. “But that 
was only the nearest wagon—an’ the 
lightest. That’s why we picked it 
fust. It’s them others I’m worried 
about. The canvas wagons, an’ the 
big Pôle Wagon-they’re awful heavy. 
An’ the team’ll tire fast; they ain’t 
got the strength they had once. Nor 
me neither—we’ll take this ’un next!” 

It was a stringer wagon, half the 
length of the team, and a solid mass 
of wet planks. It was sunk almost to 
its hubs, and lookect hopeless to Pop 
as they hitched onto it. But at least 
his horses were really working now. 
Old memories were reviving; they 
were beginning to pull together as a 
unit, to blend strength and skill to¬ 
gether to one end. They had become 
a real “big hitch” now, the mightiest 
live-power unit ever developed by 
man, which gave the deathless word 
"horsepower” to the world as a meas- 
ure for ail time. The two leaders 
were really leading now, guiding the 
rest almost as much as Pop did, tak- 
ing advantage of every inch of terrain, 
and avoiding every obstacle. Behind 
them the two body teams supplied 
power, surging along blindly with 
heads down and every ounce of weight 
in their creaking collars. And the 
mighty polers both pulled and steered 
the vehicle, guiding its twisting prog- 
ress with vétéran précision. Old 
Baldy, the bad horse, was kicking and 
squealing as he pulled, ears back; but 
moving in précision with the rest, for 
ail that. At least. Pop thought, he 

And slowly, with awful struggling, 
they dragged the long wagon out of 
thè water. Horses floundered and 
slipped and skidded, fell down in 
their harnesses and got up to struggle 
on again. No whip, no goad to urge 
them on; circus horses do not need 
such things. They work for love of 
the game, for courage and strength 
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bred into them over générations. Al¬ 
most two centuries of circus tradition 
was in their labor, a record of innu- 
merable lots conquered, of continents 
spanned, of the very éléments put to 
rout by dappled horseflesh down the 
years, since George Washington ad- 
mired the steeds of John Bill Ricketts’ 
first American circus, and Bonheur 
painted the draft horses of Buffalo 
Bill! What were mere machines to 
such a tradition, such history? This 
was their hour, and they knew it, their 
hour of strength and pride. Nothing 
could stop them. They pulled on. 

And one, two, three, four and then 
five wagons joined the others on the 
higher ground. Each took its brutal 
toll of the old team, drained strength 
and courage out of them, then yielded 
at last to something higher than mere 
strength and courage. The eight 
were plastered with mud and filth 
now; Pop’s lovingly polished harness 
was a mass of dirt. The veins on 
white legs stood out like ropes; sprung 
knees wabbled, and spent old lungs 
breathed in great sobbing gasps. 
Whitey had eut his ankle on a lead 
chain, and blood stained the water 
with every step he took. Every so 
often Pop had to let them stop and 
rest, with hanging heads. Yet he 
dared not wait long at a time; the 
water was coming up too fast. The 
leaders were almost swimming now, 

floating. A little more, and they’d 
be swept downriver and lost forever. 
He had to keep going! 

Numbly he swung them around 
again, for the sixth time, telegraphing 
his sheer will through the long reins. 
He himself could hardly sit erect now, 
on, Big John’s back; his hands clenched 
on leather had long lost ail feeling. 
His head felt light; he wondered if he 
were going to hâve a stroke! But, 
wet and weary, he fought on doggedly, 
with ail the gallantry of his old team- 

{'ANLY the great pôle wagon now 
remained—a monstrous forty-foot 
mass of timbers, sunk almost out of 
sight in rushing water, a sheer weight 
of many tons. “Don’t try it, Pop!” 
Mr. Dan admonished, beside him, as 
they headed out. "You’ve done 
enough now! A hundred horses 
couldn’t budge that wagon; it’s no 
use. It’s sheer cruelty to make them 

But Pop only shook his head. "1 
ain’t a-makin’ ’em!’’ he grunted. He 
held up his hands, to show the reins 
were limp. ”1 couldn’t stop ’em now, 
ef I wanted to. They’re headin’ fer 
that last wagon by themselves! They 
know their job, an’ they’re a-gonna 
do it-er bust tryin’I This here's the 
last time a big hitch’ll ever work on 
a circus lot; the last time the old 
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They’ll go right on doing our heav, 

r.rÆïffi^s./xX'Sï 

liope fixed up.back in wimer quarters. 






The Broad-Brimmed Hat 


T HE brakeman had ail the 
best o£ it, being older and 
quite some heavier. In the 
end, Nevis was pitched from 
the stock-car, and the string of empties 
rattled on westward without him 
toward the growing division point at 

Raging, he braced himself to a 
sitting position and took stock. The 
rim of his new straw boater, which 
the trainraan had shamefully pulled 
down over his eyes before laying hands 
on him, now hung around his thin 
neck like a horse collar. Two of the 
big pearl buttons on his checked 
waistcoat were broken, and there was 
a split in the box toe of one yellow 


shoe. The State of his peg-topped 

Hunched among the buttercups 
and burdock, Nevis flexed his me- 
chanic’s hands glumly. The brakie 
had kept his tool-box, and any chance 
of landing a good job in Chicago was 
gone for good, since a millivright 
needed more tools than most. With 
the panic of '93 still holding, his 
chances out West were now no better 
than the opportunities back home in 
Bridgeport. The world had turned 
its back on brains and ambition, Nevis 
told himself darkly. The new land, 
the mines, the forests were closed to 
late-comers; and the newspapers, even, 
were putting it out that scientists had 
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exhausted invention. The century 
was ending; openings for young men, 
1' was plain, were ending with it. 

Dust from the country road thgt 
paralleled the right-of-way added to 
his gloom. Nevis heard a masculine 
ha il, and a gale of giggles above the 
stomp and creak and jingle of a slow- 
ing team, and straightened his wiry 
body with belligerence. His scowl 
for the wagon driver bore a towns- 
man’s disrespect and ignored the- two 
young ladies, though the one who 
seemed most amused by his plight 
was pretty. The smaller darker one 
he scarcely noticed at ail, blinded as 
he was by chagrin over the poor fig¬ 
ure he must be cutting. 


A jobless millwright goes West, young man — and suÿers vicis¬ 
situdes until a lady’s curling iron points tbe path to fortune. 



There was, however, no ridicule in 
the moon-shaped face of the man who 
peered down. at him fr ( om the high 
wagon seat. Nevis studied the big 
farmer guardedly, taking notice that 
his squared golden beard framed a 
generous mouth, .and that the little 
blue eyes were alert in the shadow of 
the man’s broad-brimmed hat. His 
hair, cropped full at a level with his 
collar, was ail but the color of the 
baled straw with which his dray was 
loaded, and his opened corduroy vest 
fell away front a giant’s torso. Seeing 
that the driver’s broad beam put a 
slant in the wagon seat which the 
combined weight of the two girls 
could not overcome, Nevis judged 
him to be a Dutchman or a Swiss. 
' There were a sight of both Dutclt and 
Swiss along the Bay of Sandusky, so 
he had been told. 

“Ho! Like my company at Shiloh, 
you vas,” the big teamster approved, 
pointing his beard after the vanish- 
tng train. “A goot fight you made, 
very goot. Railroaders, pah! You 
vas not hurted? Then a lift ve gif 
you, yah?” 

"Yah,” agreed Nevis, his pride 
somewhat mollified, but his vanity 
still in short supply. He was, he 
knew, too lame to walk far, and he 
set foot on hub anc rim with relief, 
and pulled himself up stiffly to a place 
behind the driver. Removing what 
was left of his nifty boater from 
around his neck, he fumbled the 
shreds for an agonizing moment while 
the girls stared at him. Finally he 
edged behind a baie and thrust the 
remains of his hat into the other 
straw, but reluctantly, for it had been 
a jim-dandy. Having adjusted his 
celluloid collar, he then quickly pro- 
duced a comb and undertook to part 
his sandy hair in the latest Eastern 
mode, far to the left, with a roach 
at the end of the wave, and no cow- 
lick. 


by CHARLES 

Emerging, he had a feeling that the 
resuit was not ail he had hoped for. 
The pretty blonde got off a smothered 
gurgle before the other giri could 
hush her, and the driver took in his 
toilet with a sidelong glance that was 
both amiable and appraising. 

“Nup, no hat,” Nevis begrudged 
them stonily, wanting to get the worst 
over with. “No tools, neither,” he 
added, scowling at the distant ca- 
boose. “Nevis Daight’s the name, 
Yankee bred, and a good millwright 
by trade. In search of Work,” he 
concluded fiatly, and hcard the start 
of another giggle. Keeping his eyes 
on the driver, he sensed rather than 
saw the dark girl’s quick motion to 
quiet her companion, and flushed un- 
comfortably. After a stolid moment, 
however, the driver let his little blue 
eyes well-nigh disappear into his full 
cheeks in a smile of his own. 

“Herr Heinz, farmer,” the big man 
said gravely. “These my daughters 
are: Ermintrude, who is vitout man- 
ners, and Metta, who is shy. And 
vork I haf for you, Herr Daight. 
Maybe.” 

Nevis said, “How do!” to the girls 
and breathed out sharply through his 
thin nose—which he privately thought 
was a mite too long for real good 
looks—at the idea of working around 
a farm. He saw at once that Ermin¬ 
trude was her father’s daughter, with 
the Dutchman’s gilt curls and direct 
blue eyes. Tall and fair and porce- 
lain complected, she was a lailapa- 
looza, right enough. Her plain sis- 
ter’s hair, by contrast, was tn coiled 
dark braids under a sensible bonnet. 
She had a small round face with high 
cheek-bones, but Nevis could not see 
the color of her eyes. He returned 
his attention to their father, 

“I ain’t a hired hand,” he rebuked 
stiffly. 

O nce more Herr Heinz’ little blue 
orbs retreated into their pillows 
of plumpness. “A plain man X like,” 
he rumbled, “if too fast he does not 
go. A millwright, you said. But a 
mill I hâve for the making of straw 
paper, und vit this load ve go there 

He had sold rnuch straw to the local 
pulp factory, he confided as the 
wagon wheels churned the dust, and 
when the panic came, he was its 
largest créditer. Now he did not 
know what to do with the place. The 
machinery was old and did not work 
well. and costs were high in spite of 
his skilled immigrant papermaker. 
He had need of a good journeyman 
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mechanic who could do overhauling, 
Herr Heinz thought. 

Nevis harkened without interest to 
this talk of back-country manufacture, 
concerned over the poor impression 
he was making on the girls. From 
the sound of the job, he told himself 
defensively, it was no fit task for a 
man of his talents; but Ermintrude 
did not seem to recognize this. She 
had turned her back on him, and 
was chattering to her sister about a 
sewing machine which, it seemed, she 
was bound that her father should buy 
for her. Nevis brightened gratefully 
when the plainer of the two girls 
turned to him with évident resolution. 

“Where are you from, Mr. Daight?” 
she asked politely, and then spoiled 
it ail by blushing scarlet and turning 
her head away, further adding to his 
discomfort. He swallowed painfully 
and told her, rather more loudly than 
he had planned, but there was no 
response. It was disheartening. 

Everything was too still, Nevis 
uecided. Sun sparkled on Lake Erie 
water, distant fields away, and the air 
was heavy with Midwestern heat and 
the thick scent of clover. The tall 
bushes along the roadside, unfamiliar - 



"Ermintrude, who it vitout mannen " 









Nevis blinked at him. “You want 
me to shirk my job?” 

"Do little, and that badly.” The 
papermaker shrugged. “The foolish 
Herr Heinz believes in you. He will 
take his losses ali the longer, and we 
may ourselves rescue the business 
when he gives up. That will be time 
enough for your mechanic's skill to 
show itself. Do we understand, one 
another?” 

One lid dropped in a sly wink, and 
NevS stopped breathing while the 
man waited. Here was another way 
to gain a foothold on the ladder; 
sharp practice had won many an ad- 
vantage, Nevis knew, and it would be 
a great thing to be an owner. But 
to neglect a machine! That was 
worse than abusing a book! More- 
over, his gorge rose at an affront to 
the Yankee dream of more and ever 
more output, of cheaper manufacture 
and bigger markets. 

“Nup. If the machine turns out 
more paper,” he explained carefully, 


as to a backward child, “the pi oduct 
will cost less, and Herr Heinz can 
sell ail we make at a profit. I got to 
set you right on that, leastways. As 
for t’other matter, the least said, the 
soonest mended. I hired out to make 
this mill hum, and that’s what I aim 
to do, seems as if,” he concluded 

Bogertz’ face clouded with the 
choler of some Teutonic fury, and his 
eyebrows worked balefully, though for 
the moment he seemed beyond speech. 
Nevis stepped back watchfully while 
the man sought words; and was re- 
lieved that their tone, when they came, 
was not in keeping with his manner. 

“So? It was a chance," the paper¬ 
maker said, and made it Sound affable. 
“Now I show you the mill—and the 


T he one-cylinder machine, the boil- 
ers, the sluices and beater-room 
were about what Nevis expected. On- 
ly the storeroom promised much in 
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brown rolls, each wound to a diam- 
eter waist-high to a man, were piled 
to the cobwebbed beams in stacks ex- 
tending toward him from the brick 
end wall of the plant. Their tons of 
dead weight were held in leash by 
wedges under the front foundation 
rolls only, he noted with disapproval 
as he tore off a loose end of the harsh 
brown stuff. 

The paper was coarse and un- 
lovely, good for naught but crate lin 
ings or wadding. A by-product of 
wheat farming, it was cheap and easily 
corne by, but something in its stub- 
born brittleness appealed to Nevis. 
The straw fibers of which it was made, 
done with lifting the heavy heads ol 
grain, had survived the paper and 
the vats with strength to spare. 
Their matted vigor reminded him ol 
spunky oldsters he knew back in Con¬ 
necticut, homely but durable, and 
deserved a fate with more dignity 
to it, he figured. He stood folding 
and pleating an edge of his sample, 
his head full of spéculation, until he 
heard the footfall behind him. 

He had forgotten Bogertz, forgot 
ten the proposai that could only hâve 
been made in desperation, forgotten 
even the evil look of the man. There- 
fore the blow with a billet of wood 
caught him off balance, half turning 
as he was, and slammed him up 
against the strong partition cutting 
off the storeroom from the mill proper. 
He sagged there, shocked by the sud- 
denness of the attack, and tried to 
understand the words that came to 
him out of the dimness. 

“It will seem an accident,” Bogertz 
rasped in his hoarse voice. “This 
wedge is loose. I saw today—” 

The Sound of heavy breathing, his 
own, stopped, and there came to 
Nevis instead the scrape of a kick, 
and the chock of leather against wood, 
and the groan of a great weight shift- 
ing. He fought blindly to straighten 
his knees, and heard the scuffle of a 
body leaping aside. His vision 
cleared in time to see the nearest 
stack shudder ponderously as the 
leading roll turned free. There was 
no time to get out of the way. In- 
stantly, as the weight of its fellows 
bore down upon it, the heavy cylinder 
charged at him. 

Those above followed, thundering 
down upon him like stones down a 
mountain. Nevis dropped beside the 
partition and sought the angle be- 
tween floor and wall. He hoped, 
dazedly, that the timbers would hold. 
That the girth of the rolls would save 
him. He heard shouts, and a shrill 
scream. For some reason Herr Heinz 
and his daughters had returned, he 
thought. Then concussion battered 
the boards against which he huddled, 
and a crushing pressure on his ribs 
told him that the wall had given way. 



N evis opened his eyes to the glint 
of a handsome brass bed. He 
lay quiet, taking in the flowered wall- 
paper and the marble-topped com¬ 
mode, and listened to the kitchen 
sounds from the rocm beyond. After 
a while the door opened, and an 
aproned girl p.eeped in at him. 

"You're Metta,” he remembered, 
catching sight of the braids. 

“Oh!” she gasped. ‘TU go call- 
no, 1 forgot. Trudy can’t corne 
down; she hasn’t got her curls pinned" 
up for her trip to town. Oh, dear! 
Well, then, you must be very quiet; 
you’ve had inflammation of the lungs. 
The partition tore loose at the bottom 
and let you through, or you'd hâve 


He interrupted hastily: “How did 
your father corne to return?” 

Metta did not answer. Instead she 
opened a drawer in the commode and 
pulled out a piece of straw paper. 
“You had this in your hand when we 
—when he found you. Would you 
like to keep it for luck?” 

He laid the paper aside without in¬ 
terest, asking, “What’s that in your 
other hand? A newfangled curling 
iron?” 

"I was helping Trudy — oh!” she' 
squeaked, hiding it. 

“I won’t let on you told,” he 
promised. “My sister used one. Let 
me see how it is made, won’t you?” 

She gave it to him reluctantly, and 
he squeezed the handles together 
against the pressure of the spring. 


admiring the action of the tongs. For 
want of anything better, he tried them 
idly on his piece of straw paper. 


lhe iron must be neatea, Metta 
ventured timidly, and rose. 

“I know!" He withered her with 
a look, but the paper still interested 
him. It would need softening with 
moisture or steam, of course. While 
he stared at it reflectively, the doot- 
knob rattled, and he no more than 
had time to hide the curling iron 
under the bedclothes before Ermin- 
trude swept into the room. Even in a 
braided jacket, her figure was what the 
barbershop periodicals called Juno- 
esque. She was a dazzler, Nevis ad- 
mitted cautiously to himself. 

“How good to see you taking an 
interest again!” she cooed. "We had 
a time with you, Mr. Daight, I do 

"I’m obliged for your trouble,” he 
felt called upon to say. To seem more 
gracious, he asked: “Did you get your 
sewing machine?” 

"You remember that?” she pouted, 
“Father hadn’t made up his mind 
when Metta-when we heard of a 
room for you in town. We went back 
to tell you, and Father was horribly 
upset by your being hurt, and now 
there’s no saying when things at the 
mill will get better. And I want the 
sewing machine so badly!” 

Tt’s plain,” Nevis said carefully, 
"that the mill can do better. How 
much better, there’s no telling yet.” 
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“Then.this stupid waiting for better 
times would be over?" The girl 
brightened, and looked upon him 
with warmer gaze. “You are a dear.” 
In a moment she was putting herself 
out to please him, and Nevis was 
again the superior male. The sewing 
machine, he was given to understand, 
was a paragon of ingenuity. It was 
ridiculous of her father to think that 
it would encourage vanity or extrav¬ 
agance in dress, Ermintrude declared. 
Hâve it she must and would; and with 
good, clever Mr. Daight to fix what- 
ever was wrong at the factory, she was 
sure'it would be hers before long. In 
fact, she told him winningly from the 
doorway, she was on her way to town 
that very minute for one more look at 
her heart’s desire. He must hurry up 
and get well, she added. For her 
sake! 

Nevis blew out his cheeks and won- 
dered what he had let himself in for, 
but he liked the sensation. He slid 
down into the pillows, then winked at 
Metta and pulled out the curling iron. 
“I didn’t tattle,” he grinned. “Now 
bring me a steaming teakettle, there’s 
a good girl! And your scissors. And 
would you heat this iron for me?” 

Metta was happier with work than 
with talking, he observed. The sheet 
of straw paper, made pliable by vapor, 
easily took the pinch of the tongs, and 
when crimped by the dry heat of the 
iron, it held its new shape. By revers- 
ing his grip, Nevis founa that he could 
miake a sériés of hills and valleys in the 



brown stufï. The ridges had wonder- 
ful strength and resilience. 

He set his mind to finding a use for 
them without resuit, though his ex- 
periments passed the hours while he 
was bedfast. In this, Metta was a will- 
ing helper. She carried water and 
heated the iron while he made rows of 
corrugations, and encouraged him to 
make more. He eut and scored the 
results, flexed them, stretched them 
and fumed. Handsome is as hand- 
some does, he reminded her crossly 
one afternoon, and threw his latest 
strip to the floor in disgust. She 
picked it up patiently, and stood it on 
edge against the lamp on his bedside 
table, where he could look at it. 

Nevis stopped sulking and jerked 
himself upright to reach for the lamp 
chimney. “I’ve got it!” he yelped. 
“The glass makers in Toledo ship 
thousands of these things every month! 
If I can reduce their breakage even a 
little— Metta, stir up a paste af flour 
and water. Hurry, gïrll” 

In a few moments he had made a 
sleeve to fit over the fragile glass. His 
corrugations expanded to take care of 
the bulge near the base of the chim¬ 
ney, and the ribs fitted snugly. He 
held the resuit over the edge of the 
bed and let it drop. Metta gave a 
housewifely squeak, but there was no 
tinkle of glass. The straw paper ab- 
sorbed the shock, and the chimney 
.remained unbroken. They tried it 
again and again before Nevis was 
ready to call in Herr Heinz. 

"With a machine you can make 
these?” the big Dutchman asked with 
slow emphasis. “Twenty-five thou- 
sand a week, maybe?” 

“No glue will set at that speed,” 
Nevis objected, shaking his head. “I 
could design the machine; but how 
would we make the wrappers stick?” 

Herr Heinz wrinkled his brow in 
perplexity, but Metta was out of the 



"Nevis Daight’t the name.” 


room in a flash. She returned with a 
crock of clear colorless liquid. “Here 
is something which sticks better than 
any glue,” she offered hopefully. “I 
know. I hâve used it.” 

Nevis took the crock with some mis- 
giving. He bonded two pièces of 
straw paper with a crystal smear of the 
syrupy stuff and tried to pull them 
apart again. The bond held. He 
dipped a finger in the crock and 
rubbed the coating to grit against his 

“Waterglass,” he marveled. “Plain 
silicate of soda!” 

“For putting down the winter’s 
eggs,” Metta agreed shyly; “they keep 
very well, but the waterglass must not 
be spilled on anything. That is how 
I learned that it sticks quickly.” 

Her father hugged her. “Ho! Now 
you vill put on the broad-brimmed hat, 
Herr Daightl You vill lif in that hat. 
You vill eat and sleep in it. And you 
vill build me a machine, yah?” 



"Herr Heinz, farmer.” 


“Yah,” grinned Nevis happily, an& 
hunched over a list of the tools he 
would need. When Metta had fol- 
lowed her father off to bed, Ermin- 
trude slipped in to smooth the pillows 
behind his head. She drew up a car- 
peted hassock and plumped herself 
down at his elbow. 

“If your machine is a success,” she 
inquired softly, “what will it mean to 

“That 1 can repay your care,” Nevis 
said offhandedly, not averse to putting 
himself in a better light. “That your 
father will hâve a market for ail the 
paper he can make. That the mill 
will be busy when others are idle. 
That I will hâve a patent, and royal¬ 
ties, and hard cash of my own. That 
likely I can afford —” 

“My sewing machine!” Ermintrude 
finished unexpectedly. “Oh, Mr.—Mr. 
17 



"Metta Heinz, who is shy.” 


Daight—Nevis, you are the cleverest 
man in the whole world! I might 
hâve known you would remember how 
badly I want it. Wasn’t that Smart 
of you? Oh, you are a darling!” 

She transferred herself from the has¬ 
sock to his arms with fluid grâce, and 
he found his hands full of lace and 
ruching. He had time for only one 
glimpse of her blissful expression as 
her face neared his, and then he was 
kissing her or being kissed, he was 
not sure which. It was confusing but 
agreeable. Ermintrude was warm and 
soft, and his nostrils were full of the 
scent of lilac sachet, and Nevis guessed 
he was as good as bespoke. Not that 
he minded, but it did seem kind of 
sudden. He kissed her again, putting 
more heart into it, and threw Yankee 

“You’ll get your sewing machine, 1 
expert,” he said, and shocked himself 
out of his giddiness, for that was the 
same as a promise. 

T hereafter, what with having the 
new lamp-wrapper rig on his mind 
and needing a room nearer to the 
mill, he saw little enough of Ermin¬ 
trude. He was too busy tô mind, 
though he was hard put to get along 
without Metta’s help. It had been 
fall, and then it was winter, and 
then spring came and his equipment 
was finished. It ribbed and pasted 
lamp wrappers in tiptop fashion, bet¬ 
ter than he had dared hope, and faster. 
The first shipment went off to the glass 
factories, and the first bank draft came 
back promptly. Nevis bought the 
sewing machine, but he had it deliv- 
ered to the mill. 

He felt older now, and surer of him¬ 
self, and he was deep in another no¬ 
tion. His work obsessed him, and 
beneath the broad-brimmed hat his 



minci worried and tuggcd at a new 
idea which his hancls patiently sliaped 
into reality. Ermintrude had waited 
for her sewing machine; she could 
wait a while longer with profit. This 
new idea iras to be a surprise for her. 

First, however, he had to return the 
sewing machine to the agent. By now 
it was snugly packed in a crate the 
likes of which no one had ever seen 
before. Its panels, as Ne vis explained 
to the startled représentative, werc 
built up with three sheets of straw 
paper, using his corrugated sheet as a 
filler. The resuit was a paper “board" 
of new strength and lightness, cheap 
and easiiy available. 

“Tell your people," he advised the 
agent, “that a time will corne when 
every machine they make will leave 
the factory in a crate like this, or 
maybe in a paperboard box. Tell 
them the timber will not last forever, 
even in this big country, and that 
some day lumber will be dear, and 
carpenters too. Tell them they will 
need the farmer then, and can corne 
to our mill for their boxes. \nd we 
will be ready to make them. Tell 
them that! Deliver this crate to Miss 
Ermintrude and see for yoursclf!” 

If this was to be an honest test he 
should, he knew, leave the agent’s 
delivery to handle the crate in its own 
way. Nevis turncd totvard the farm, 
anxious to be on hatid wlten his sur¬ 
prise got there. Jt had been raining, 
and it was still raining, but he pulled 
the broad-brimmed hat over his eyes 
and plodded on; it meant a sight > 
him to see how Ermintrude took his 
new invention. Likely she would be 
as pleased as he was! 

Arrived at the Heinz farm, lie wait¬ 
ed on the porch to summon her as 


the lane. “Oh, Nevis,” she gurgled 
when at last she stood shivering in the 
doorway, “is it my new sewing ma 
chine? It is! I know it is! But 
where’s the box it was supposed to 
corne in?” she shrieked as the dray 
drew abreast of the stoop. 'Anâ 
what’s that ttasty brown blanket doing 
on top of it? Nevis Daight, is this 
your idea of a joke? If you’ve spoiled 
my precious sewing machine, I'il never 
speak to yott again! Never!” 

R t i t t’LLV Nevis stared down at the 
wagon-bed, not hearing the guf- 
faws of the driver, The rain, the pud- 
dles of the loading-dack had played 
hob with his paperboard container; . 
nothing was left of it but mush. He 
took- off the broad-brimmed hat and 
rubbed his head, already busy with the 
remedy. Ermintrude he putbut of his 
mind, after the first moment of dis- 
may, knowing that her wants would 
always corne ahead of his dreams. 

“Your beautiful box,” mourned a 
small voice at his shoulder. “Your 
wonderful paperboard box! I am so 
sorry this happened." 

The words made Nevis feel some 
better, not that he had to dépend on 
anyone. This was his problem, and 
man’s work, but it beat ail how much 
the girl understood of it. He tucked 
the broad-brimmed hat. under his arm 
and slipped the other arm around her 
slight shoulders in brotherly fashion. 

“Don’t feel bad,” he whispered. “1 
can waterproof the next one somehow. 
Ifs a little thing, but a poor one to 
overlook.” He gave her a squeeze and 
a pat, and of a sudden the closeness of 
her ran up his sleevt like an electric 
shock and struck him ail of a heap. 


He knew he had been blind, and there 
was nothing for it but to own up, so 
he went on: “Like your thinking of a 
room for me that first day. And your 
having your pa drive by to tell me 
about it. And your care of me when 
I was ailing, and humoring me in my 
foolishness with the curling iroti—” 

“It wasn’t foolishness,” she protest- 
ed, her voice muffled in his new cravat. 
“I only did what I could to keep you 
happy, not having F.rmintrude’s way 

“You’d make two ol Ermintrude,” 
he assured her solemnly, and drew a 
deep breath. "I aitr to make it up to 
you for ail you’ve done, not saying 
when 1*11 be able. A machine to make 
the new paperboard will cost some, 
and the cooperage firms ain’t going to 
like such goings on, nor the wood-box 
trust. I'il hâve to put on your pa's 
broad-brimmed hat again and - ” 

It was a caution, Nevis told himself 
a moment later, how much kissing a 
fellow let himself in for unless he 
looked out real sharp. However, it 
was a thing that seemed to improve 
with practice and, once settled on what 
to do with his long Yankee nose, he 
got along real well. Looking down 
into the little round face under its 
crown of braids, he saw that he had 
got the prettiest of Herr Heinz’ two 
daughters after ail, though she was 
shaking her head at him contrarily. 

“No,” she sputtered, tugging at the 
felt, “You will leave off the broad- 
brimmed hat after this. You can safely 
look ahead now, Mr. Daight!” 

He let her take it from him while 
he pondered the sense of her words. 
One thing, he concluded with satis¬ 
faction; the loss of the hat left him 
with both arms free. 
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IMPORTANT. 

At the close ot the third act a person entered the 
box occupled by the President, and shot. Mr. Un- 

THE PRESS DESPATCHES. 

coin In the head. The shot entered the back ot 
his head, and caine out aboyé the temple. 

The assassin then Jumped from the hox upon 
the stage and ràn across to the other slde, exhlb- 
lttng a dagger in his hand, nourishlng lt ln a trag- 

Washington. April 15-12:30 A. M. 
The President was shot ln a theatre to-nlghtj 
and ls perheps mortally wounded. 

ASSASSI NATION 

Ical mariner, shoutlng the same words repeatedby 
the desperado at Mr. Seward’s house, addingtolt, 

Washington, April 15-1 A. V. 
The President ls notexpected to Uve through 

OF 

the back entrance to the stage, but ln his passage 
dropped his plstol and his hat 

Mr. Lincoln feU forward from his seat, and Mrs. 
Lincoln faiuted. 

the night. He was shot ata theatre. 

Secretary Seward was also assasslnated. No 
arterles were eut 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

The moment the astonïsbed audience could re- 

and carrled to Mr. Peterson’s house ln Tenth 
Street, opposite to the théâtre. Medical aid was 
lmmedlatel; sent for, and tho wound was at flrst 
supposedtobe fatal, and lt was announced that 

Addltlonal Détails of the Assasrlnatton. 

Washington, April 15-130 A.M. 
President LInooln and wife, with other friends, 
thls evening yislted Ford’s theatre, for the pure 
pose of wltnesslng the performance of the Amort¬ 

The President Shot at the 

he could not lire; but at half-past twelve he 1s 
still allre, though ln a precarlous condition. 

it was announced that General (liant would also 
be présent; but that gentleman took the late 

Theatre Last Evening. 

As the assassin ran across the stage, Colonel J. 

B. Stewart, of thls City, who was occupjing one of 
the front seats ln the orchestra, on the some slde 
of the house as the box occupled bj Mr. Lincoln, 

train of cars for New Jersey. 

The theatre was densely crowded, and «1 
seemed dellghted with the scene belore.ïK“• 
During the third act, and whlle there was a tem- 

SECRETARY SEWARD 

obstructed ln his passage across the stage by the 
frightol the actors, and reached the back door 
about tbree seconds alter the assassin had passed 

sharp report of a plstol was heard, whlch merely 
attracted attention, but suggested nothlng serlous, 
until a man rushed to the front of the Presldenl’s 

DAGGERED IN HIS BED, 

out Colonel Stewart gotto the Street Just ln tlme 
to see hlm mount his horse and ride awey. 

Thls operation shows that the wh«'e • tNiur was 
a preconcerted plan. Th» w 

box, wavlng a large dagger ln his rlght hand, and 

atelyleapedfrom \e box, whlch was 


aud refinement of his manners. Men 
were impressed by his ability to 
handle his fists. Once, on the main 
Street of Franklin, he thrashed a 
brawny teamster for mistreafing a 

Occasionally, at social gatherings, 
Booth could be persuaded to give 
dramatic recitations from Shakespeare 
or the Bible. He did so reluctantly, 
however, and he was even more re- 
luctant to join discussions of the Civil 
War. Politics seemed to bore him. 
In the year of their association in 
Franklin, Simonds could not recall 
ever hearing Booth mention the name 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Booth had friends in Canada with 
whom he corresponded regularly. 
inuch to his partner’s annoyànce. 
Bogus Canadian oil promotions were 
notorious in the Pennsylvania oil 
country, and Simonds feared that his 
young partner might be swindled in 
some questionable transaction. Deai 
to ail warnings, Booth continued his 
unexplained Canadian correspond- 
ence. He gave the stamps from his 
Canadian ietters to a boy next door 
who collected them. No one in 
Franklin, Simpnds least of ail, sus- 
pected that the friendly, courteous 
young actor might be arranging not 
some Canadian oil deal, but the 


murder of the President of the United 

Suddenly one day Booth told Si 
monds that he had to go to Canada 
on business. Again his friend tried 
to dissuade him, but Booth insisted 
that he could take care of himself. 
He seemed so annoyed that Simonds 
dropped the subject. 

Booth came back from Canada wor- 
ried and depressed. He talked of 
going to Calitornia, and said that his 
associâtes in Canada wanted him to 
go into something that he absolutely 
would hâve no part in. The project 
was senseless, he told Simonds but 
he refused to say anything more. He 
was touchy and ill-humored, and that 
night he drank heavily 

N EXT' day - a morning early in 
April, 1865—Booth told Simonds 
he was going to Washington to put a 
stop to the senseless scheme his associ¬ 
âtes had proposed. He was still dis 
turbed and irrational, and admitted 
that he had been unable to sleep ail 
night. Simonds tried to persuade him 
to wait until he was in a calmer mood, 
but he packed a small satchel and said 
he would sleep en route. He left 
most of his clothing and belongings 
in his room at Mrs. Webber’s, told 
20 


her he’d be back in a few days, and 
stepped aboard the Washington train 
to keep his tragic appointment with 

The next news Simonds had oi 
John Wilkes Booth was the paralyz- 
ing report of the murder of Lincoln. 
For nearly two weeks afterward, black 
headlines told the rest of the story. 
Booth was hunted through Maryland, 
trapped in Farmer Garrett’s tobacco 
barn near Bowling Green, Virginia, 
and fatally wounced by Fédéral 
troops. In the dying man’s pocket, 
the avengers found a bill of exchange 
drawn on a Canadian bank. 

Whom did Booth meet in Canada? 
His trip across the border must hâve 
been connected with the Lincoln plot. 
But what unknown pressure changed 
the apparently reluctant conspirator 
of Franklin, Pennsylvania, into the 
trigger man of Ford’s Theater? 

Several possibilities appear: Per 
haps Booth went to Canada to con- 
sult the commissioners of Jefferson 
Davis’ so-called "Canadian Cabinet.” 
A number of Confédérale agents, 
headed by Jacob Thompson, former 
Governor of Mississippi, had been sta- 
tioned in Montreal throughout the 
Civil War, fomenting sabotage and 
raids into Union territory. They 
were the obvious persons for an assas- 
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sin to make contact with. But after 
the war, the United States Govern¬ 
ment made every effort to convict 
Southern leaders ol complicity in the 
death of Lincoln. Try as they did, 
Fédéral prosecutors could produce no 
convincing evidence to implicate Jef¬ 
ferson Davis or his agents. 

Certain Government officers north 
of the Mason-Dixon line likewise had 
scant love for Lincoln. For the 
N orth’s Radical Republicans, Lincoln’s 
conciliatory post-war policy loomed 
as a threat to their continued party 
power. In 1867 one powerful Radi 
cal Republican, Lincoln’s own Secre- 
tary of War Edwin M. Stanton, was 
publicly accused on the floor of Con- 
gress of having a part in his chief’s 
murder. The charge was never 
proved—or disproved; but it is known 
that at least once during the war 
Stanton sent his former law partner 
to Canada on a secret personal mis¬ 
sion. Did Stanton’s emissary meet 
Booth in Montréal to arrange the 
murder of Lincoln? 

J oseph Simonds himself was pri- 
vately convinced of a third alterna¬ 
tive. He thought the plot to kill 
Lincoln had been initiated by British 
hotheads in Canada, who obtained 
Booth’s pledge of support before re- 
vealing their murderous intent. 
Throüghout the Civil War, some 


members of the British aristocracy 
had backed the Confederacy with 
everything from propaganda to armed 
privateers. John Wilkes Booth—like 
his noted father, tragedian Junius 
Brutus Booth—was strongly pro-Brit- 
ish. Once, in a conversation at 
Franklin, young Booth had volun- 
teered one of his rare comments on 
the war. It was a strange remark, 
and Simonds remembered it. A Brit¬ 
ish fleet, Booth said enigmatically, 
might appear off Virginia and trap 
Grant’s army/just as a French fleet 
had once corne in at the same spot 
to pin down Comwallis and end the 
Revolutionary War. 

Simond’s theory is only a theory, 
no easier to prove than any other. 
But his recollections of his ill-starred 
young partner were factual, and from 
them certain probabilities emerge. 
These do not tally with the common- 
ly accepted version of Booth’s part 
in the Lincoln assassination. From 
Simonds’ testimony, it would appear, 
first, that the death of Lincoln may 
hâve been planned in Canada, by a 
person or persons unknown. Second, 
Booth was not the guiding spirit of 
the plot, and possibly not even a will- 
ing accomplice. Third, the young oil 
man who left Franklin for Washing¬ 
ton that morning in 1865 did not hâve 
murder in his heart. 

Simonds reasoned that the gang in 
Washington, not necessarily the small 
fry later arrested and tried, had so 
committed themselves that they in- 
sisted on going through with the 
killing in spite ol Booth’s protests. 
Quite possibly lots were drawn, Booth 
got the fatal slip, and considered that, 
as a man of honor, he had to go 
through with it. Simonds could im¬ 
agine no other explanation for the un- 
willing Booth’s dramatic about-face. 

A man going to Washington to 
shoot the President of the United 
States would obviously take with him 
as much get-away money as he could 
beg or borrow. Booth did not. He 
had money in the bank at Franklin. 
He made no attempt to withdraw it, 
or to sell or borrow on his oil hold¬ 
ings, which were prime security. 
(The wells remained in the hands of 
his heirs until 1869.) He did not 
even ask his partner for money. In- 
stead, Booth left town with his assets 
untouched, his business flourishing, 
and several new oil deals on the fire. 
He asked Simonds particularly not 


to lend anyone a book which he was 
reading with an eye to its stage pos- 
sibilities. As Simonds remembered it, 
the book was Eugene Sue’s "The 
Wandering Jew.” 

T HERE was every indication that 
Booth intended to return to Frank¬ 
lin in a few days and to take up again 
the life of a prosperous oil producer 
and a popular young man-about-town. 
As he said good-by to Simonds, he 
expressed disappointment at not find- 
ing in the morning mail a letter from 
the local belle he had been seeing. 

A boy brought the letter shortly 
after Booth left. It was later opened 
by Simonds, who hoped it might con- 
tain some due to the events which 
had made his young partner the crim- 
inal of the century. Simonds was 
still shamefaced, nearly thirty years 
after, when he admitted opening his 
friend’s mail. 

Had that letter arrived an hour 
earlier, Simonds believed.John Wilkes 
Booth might never hâve gone to 
Washington that morning in April, 
1865. It was signed affectionately by 
the prettiest girl in town, and she 
asked Booth to corne to her without 
delay. Booth climbed aboard the 
train to Washington never knowing 
that the lady of his heart had sum- 
moned him elsewhere. 

The fate of a nation’s best-loved 
President may hâve ridden that morn¬ 
ing with a smàll boy delivering a young 
lady’s love-letter. It came too late. 





















He wasn’t a specially attrac¬ 
tive pup, but he had lots of 
character, and he made his- 
tory on the dog track. 


Stell’s and began to lick the finger too. 
Slocumb pushed him away, and Lady 
Stell, as if sharing his contempt, 
nipped sharply at the bony one’s flop- 
ping ear. The black pup offered no 
résistance, but turned resignedly and 
settled back on his hauncnes, an un- 
provocative distance from Lady Stell. 

“Rags!” Slocumb put his short, 
stubby hands to his mouth and yelled 
again. “Rags!" 

A tall, slightly bent Negro stepped 
from the door of the doghouse at the 
back ÿf the enclosure. 

"Yessuh.” 

“Get that clown out of herel” Slo¬ 
cumb pointed at the bony pup. “The 
Judge is due here any minute, an’ I 
don’t want that kiyi around." 

Rags walked up to the bony pup, 
carefully wiped his gnarled hands on 
his soiled overalls, and touched the 
pup’s head gently. 

“This ’un?” he asked. 

"I ain’t talkin’ about Lucky Sir,” 
Slocumb snorted. 

"Nossuh,” said Rags, “nossuh, . . . 
C’mere, Bones. C’mere, honey.” The 
pup lifted loving eyes to the dark 
wrinkled face, and rose and licked his 
Angers. 

"What’U 1 do with him?” Rags 
asked Slocumb. 

“Hide him. Drown him. I don’t 
give a damn.” 

“You oughtn’t to talk that way in 
front of Bones,” Rags said in his soft, 
drawling voice. 

Slocumb laughed. “That boy thinks 
that dog can understand things }ust 
like you an’ me." He waited until 
Rags, the bony pup trailing at his 
heels, was out of hearing. "But he’s 
a good dog man.” 

As Rags reached the door to the hut, 

“Mistuh Slocumb," he called, speak- 
ing slowly as if he had been turning 
his boss’ order over in his mind, “I 
can’t drown Bones. Nossuh,”—he bent 
over and petted the pup—"I ain’t gon- 
na do that to you, Bones." 

Bones responded with an un-dog- 
like chirp and an enthusiastic wag of 
his long furry tail. 

"Oh, hell,” Slocumb said. "You 
don’t hâve to drown him. Just keep 
him out of sight.” 

“Mistuh Slocumb,”—Rags was still 
standing at the door,—“can I—can I 
hâve this pup? Jus’for my own?” 


BILL 

GOODE 
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When I saw him just before the end 
of the season, he was filled with new 
confidence. “!’m on my way to the 
big dough at last,” he told me. “Up 
to now, it’s been hand-to-mouth. I 
never had the stake to breed my dogs 
proper. But the Queen is gonna be 
my ticket to prosperity.” 

He had got rid of ail of Black 
Stell’s litter along with the disappoint- 
ing dam, he said, ”—ail except that 
bastard Bones. You know, that Rags, 
he daims Bones can talk. Says he’s 
knowed dogs before that could listen, 
but Bones is the only one he ever 
knowed that can talk too.” He guf- 
fawed. "I couldn’t sell that mutt like 
the others. And I couldn’t give him 
away. So I just let Rags keep him. 
Whys, Rags even sleeps with Bones!” 

D URING the summer months when 
the dogs are North, I spend my 
time covering the baseball news, but 
occasionally I write a color piece on 
the greyhounds. It keeps me in trim, 
and it pleases the inveterate dog fans 
among the natives. 

One day late in August, when the 
baseball game had been rained out, I 
decided to do a feature on the “con- 
versational” greyhound. I drove out 
to Stu Slocumb’s place to see Rags. 

He and the bony black pup met me 
at the door. Bones, a year old now, 
was much bigger, of course, but still 
as bony as ever. He wagged his tail 
furiously when he saw me, and let out 
a few pleasant yelps. 


Slocumb grunted disgustedly. “You 
can hâve him; you can drown him; 
you can give him away! I don’t care. 
Just don’t let nobody know that he’s 
out of Black Stell.” 

“Yessuh. I sho’ won’t.” Rags took 
Bones in his arms and carried him 
into the shack, the pup making a low 
whinnying Sound—like a horse when 
you’ve given him an extra lump of 
sugar.. . . 

Judge Simpson bought Black Stell, 
and Lady Stell too. He must hâve 
paid a good price. For out of the 
proceeds Slocumb purchased a juvé¬ 
nile, Chattahoochee Queen, who 
proved to be one of the half-dozen 
best pups at the Miami tracks that 
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him about his dog, an’ he kept tellin’ 
me Bones was too much o£ a gentle¬ 
man to race. I kept a [ter him, an' he 
got kinda sore, an’ one night last week 
he took Rags over to Everglades an’ 
put him in a schoolin’ race. Didn’t 
tell me nothin’ about it beforehand. 

“Then he cornes back that night ail 
worked up, an’ tells me Rags won. 
I checked up. You know how them 
schoolin’ races are. These trainers 
ain’t anxious to win, because they 
want their dogs handicapped down in 
company they can beat when the real 
races corne along. 

“There was just five dogs in the 
race, an’ I figure ail o£ ’em but Rags 
had a nice big hamburger before they 
run, 'cause Rags wins that schoolin’ 
race in the slowest time I ever heard 
of for the futurity. Guess what it was 
—33 seconds fiat! Would you believe 
it!” He laughed again. 

I knew there was some truth in what 
. Slocumb said. Dog racing, of course, 
is one of the straightest sports in the 
book. There are no jockeys to fix, 
and if you try to stimulate a dog, 
you’ll either kill him or make him so 
sick he can’t run at ail. And com- 
pared to some of the “amateur” sports, 
it’s purer than new-fallen snow. In 
the early days, when it wasn’t s'o close- 
ly supervised, there were occasional 
instances of dogs being substituted, 
and of them being fed or watered just 
before a race to slow them down. 
There were even reports of trainers 
slipping rubber bands around the feet 
or plactng chewing gum between the 
toes to slow up a favorite. But now 
the dogs are kept in the custody of 
officiais of the State racing commission 
for several hours before every race, 
and checked and re-checked, weighed 
and re-weighed; and no trainer or 
•owner is allowed to handle them until 
the race is run. 

But this safety measure is often ig- 
nored for schooling races, and some 
trainers take it for granted that other 
dogs are being slowed down and take 
steps to see that their own are similar- 
ly handled. After ail, no one bets on 
the schoolings. Its purpose is pri- 
marily to see that the dogs hâve been 
properly trained in racing technique. 

I STUCK in a couple of paragraphs 
on the début of Bones, the "conver- 
sational” pup. And something—per- 
haps a hunch, perhaps sentiment— 
made me leave the press box early the 
next evening and put a fin on Bones 
to win. It’s something I rarely do, 
because I’ve been around the tracks 
long enough to know that gambling 
on the greyhounds is a shortcut to 
the poorhouse. 

I wandered to the rail and watched 
the opening ceremonies. It’s a pretty 
sight, and one that always gives me a 
thrill. In the stands a band struck 
up the "Star Spangled Banner.” The 



Bones: 8 to 1. I borrowed what 
I could; put it on Bones. 

early arrivais, bright and colorful in 
their warm-weather clothing, stood 

The dogs pranced onto the track— 
each muzzled, blanketed in his dis¬ 
tinctive colors, and led by a red-uni- 
formed groom. The chief groom 
headed the procession, doing a fancy 
cakewalk to the music of the band. 
I glanced at the odds board. They 
were ail young pups except one—an 
oldster with little speed named Rocky 
Roister. The odds were fairly even. 
Rocky Roister was at 6 to 1. Bones at 
10 to 1. 

I looked back at the dogs. There 
is a trick most of them learn quickly— 
a beautiful, graceful prance in time 
with the music. They had it now, as 
they passed the judges’ stand—ail ex¬ 
cept Number 7. Bones was ambling 
along in time with nothing but his 
own awkward whims. His groom kept 
tugging sharply at his leash. Occa- 
sionally Bones would look up at him 
and wag his tail. 

They paraded twice in front of the 
judges’ stand. There was the final 
inspection, and they ail passed. I 
thought the judge took a longer time 
with Bones than with the others, and 
to my surprise, I felt a growing ex- 
citement as the lanky, awkward pup 
was approved. For Rags’ sake, for 
the sake of that fin, I wanted Bones 

The procession moved down the 
track toward the starting-box. The 
voice booming over the public-address 
System announced that two minutes 
remained to post bets. 

It was, as usual, a long two minutes. 
And the odds on the electric board 
flashed two complété changes. Bones 
was at 16 to 1. Then 25 to 1. I 
wasn’t surprised. Many bettors wait 
until they’ve seen the dogs before risk- 
ing their money. And Bones’ ap- 
pearance wasn’t calculated to inspire 
confidence. 

I was watching the tote board when 
suddenly a big laugh went up from 
the crowd. I looked toward the.start¬ 
ing-box. Seven of the dogs were 
standing in an attitude of tense alert- 
ness, straining at their leashes, wait- 
ing to be placed in their stalls. But 
No. 7 wasn’t. No. 7 was lying flat on 
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the ground, his long, hairy black tail 
waving gently in the warm breeze, his 
eyes turned happily toward the crowd. 
At least, I consoled myself, Bones ap- 
peared to be enjoying himself. 

The buzzer sounded, closing the 
betting Windows. The grooms started 
putting the dogs in their stalls in the 
starting-box. The closing odds went 
up. Bones was at 40 to 1. 

I looked back toward the box. No. 
7 was taking his time entering the 
stall. His disgusted groom was tug¬ 
ging and pushing impatiently. Bones’ 
head was turned toward him, and I 
could imagine the hurt expression in 
those soft ungreyhound-like eyes. 

The grooms trotted in military for¬ 
mation down the track and off into 
the green infield. The lights on the 
far side of the oval flashed up. The 
band mounted a loud crescendo. The 
buzz of the mechanical rabbit, moving 
swiftly along the inner rail of the 
track, set the dogs barking wildly in 
the starting-box. 

W HEN the rabbit was forty feet be- 
yond the box, the mechanical 
doors sprang open. 

The vétéran, Rocky Roister, got the 
jump from the No. 2 stall and went 
ïmmediately to the rail. The young 
pups, running wide, were in fuit 

I was opposite the judges’ stand. 
When the pack passed me, Rocky 
Roister was a good two lengths in 
front and moving smoothly and wise- 
ly. No. 1 and No. 8 were neck and 
neck in second place, but they were 
running wide, almost in the middle of 
the track. I looked for Bones. 

He was seventh, a half-length in 
front of No. 4, who had been jammed 
at the start, and a good five lengths 
back of Rocky Roister. But one thing 
I noted: Bones was hugging the rail 
and running easily in great, loping 

Rags was right about one thing, at 
least, I mused: Bones had sense. 

I lost Bones at the first turn. Going 
down the backstretch I caught sight of 
No. 8, a large white pup named Lass 
Lucy. She was moving up fast on the 
outside, neck and neck with Rocky 
Roister, who was beginning to fade 
but still clinging to the rail. Three 
lengths back, the pack was grouped ex¬ 
cept for two dogs. 

No. 4 was far back, having given up. 
But two lengths behind the pack and 
still loping easily along the rail, was 

At the far turn I heard a cry— 
faint but clear above the noise of the 
crowd which was now cheering Lass 
Lucy’s move to the front. 

“Pick up them legs, Bones, and 
run!" And then a loud, confident: 
“C’mon theah, honeyl” 

I may hâve imagined it, because the 
dogs were a good two hundred feet 








he couldn’t race. An’ he looked so 
funny”—he lowered his voice so that 
Bones, who was now busily feasting 
on ground steak, onions, bran and car- 
rots, wouldn’t hear—"I jus’ figgered he 
wasn’t no racin’ dog. But I was 
wrong.” He • raised his voice, and 
Bones looked up from the plate and 
mumbled contentedly. "I was wrong, 
wasn’t I, honey? Ail Bones need was 
compétition. He don’t chase no fool 
rabbit full o£ stuffin’s; but give him 
another dog to race, an’ he beat any 
of ’eml Yessuh, he got the heart of a 
champeen!”. . . . 

Two nights later Bones ràn again. 
He had been moved up to the second 
race because o£ his earlier victories, 
and his compétition was a little tough- 
er. But once again he eut through 
the pack on the far turn, sliced 
through to the rail at the near one, 
and closed fast in the stretch to win 
by a length. His time was a respect¬ 
able 30.3. 

Musing that Rags might possibly— 
just possibly—be right, that Bones ran 
only hard enough to beat his toughest 
competitor, and that he was capable 
of much greater speed, I wandered 
down to the cooling-lot where Bones 
and seven other dogs were walking off 
the sweat of their exertions. 

Stu Slocumb was there, a quizzical 
expression on his small round face. 
Leaning against the fence, his green 
eyes were fixed on the lanky black pup. 

“It’d sure be funny,” he said to me, 
“if that staghound tumed out to be a 
champ. I didn’t believe it was pos¬ 
sible. I ain’t won a cent on that dog 
—believe. it or not—'cause I figured 
them first two wins was flukes. 

"Well, he’U be up against Chatta- 
hoochee Queen next time out, if I 
can arrange it. I want to see how 
much he’s got.” 

“Kind of pushing Bones, huh?” 

“Hell, I want to know! I don’t 
want to build my hopes up like I done 
on Chattahoochee and get let down. 
. . . Yessir, I was just standin’ here 
thinkin’ how nice it’d be if Rags was 
right and that stupid-lookin’ animal 
turned out to be a real meal ticket.” 

B ONES went to the post at 10 to 1 
against Chattahoochee Queen, 
who was odds-on favorite. It was his 
first race at five-sixteenths of a mile, 
but recalling how well he had finished 
before, I was confident that at the 
longer distance he’d be at his best. I 
put another five-spot on his nose. 

When they reached the near turn 
into the homestretch, I was sure I had 
made a mistake. Either Bones was 
out of his class, or he had underesti- 
mated the Queen’s speed. He was still 
three lengths back after he’d eut in 
at the rail; -and worse, Chattahoochee 
Queen was on the inside. 

I heard that high, confident cry 
above the crowd’s clatter: 



“Win for of Rags, honey, an’ 
you’ll he. mine!” 

“You can do it, honeyl" 

Bones tore down the stretch and 
crossed the finish line a half-length in 
front of Chattahoochee Queen. The 
electric timer showed 32.1 for the five- 
sixteenths. It was good time_ 

Bones’ conquest of Chattahoochee 
Queen was really the beginning of his 
extraordinary popularity. 

As he trotted, in that long bow- 
legged stride, back past the starting 
line, someone started to applaud. Sur- 
prisingly, a good portion of the crowd 
took it up. Bones stopped abruptly, 
turned, faced the stands, and wagged 
his long furry tail happily. 

It was so obviously an act of ac- 
knowledgment and appréciation—as 
deliberate as that of a baseball player 
who doffs his cap to the crowd after 
a home run—that it won the spec- 
tators completely. They cheered and 
stamped their approval. 

It was then that someone shouted 
the name that was to follow the black 
dog the rest of his days: "Good old 
King Bones!” 

It was a little prématuré, of course, 
but it stuck. And when Bones, mov- 
ing up into the hot boxes, won his 
next eight starts and twice tied the 
track record for the five-sixteenths, I 
began to wonder if the name might 
not, after ail, be appropriate. 

Stu Slocumb backed Bones heavily 
and enjoyed the Bush of unaccus- 
tomed prosperity. He appeared in a 
new green convertible; he painted his 
house; he bought several promising 
young juvéniles. 

“Sure, I’m spendin’ it,” he told me 
one day in January. "But as long as 
I got Bones, I ain’t worryin’. I never 
seen such a dog!” 

There was, I gathered, only one fly 
in the ointment. Lady Stell, far from 
proving Judge Simpson a sucker, had 
turned out a winner. Her record was 
almost as impressive as Bones’. She 
had won seven of eight starts at Miami 
Beach. 


“The Judge is movin’ her over to 
Everglades next week," Slocumb said. 
"He daims Lady Stell can beat Bones. 
That’s one mistake that’s gonna cost 
him plenty.” 

Toward the end of that week I got 
a call from Rags. He was worried, 
he said, because Bones had been run- 
ning too often, and had a sore foot. 

“I keep tellin’ Mistuh Slocumb, but 
he won’t listen,” Rags complained. 
"AU he think about is winnin’ mo’ 
money.” 

He asked me to speak to Slocumb, 
and reluctantly—because I couldn’t 
see how it was my concern—I told 
Rags I would. 

That very night I forgot my prom¬ 
ise, because Bones blazed home a 
length in front of last year’s juvénile 
champion in the feature race. It did 
not seem an appropriate time to tell 
Slocumb that his speedster couldn’t 
run because he had a sore foot. 

Bones, by this time, had become 
the most publicized dog in Florida. 
His bony frame, like Babe Ruth’s 
spindly ankles, had once seemed a 
limitation. Now it had become a dis¬ 
tinctive trademark, setting him apart 
from less able but more orthodox- 
looking competitors. 

C OLUMNS were written comparing 
Bones favorably with the great 
dogs of racing history; with Mission 
Boy, who won thirty-eight of forty 
starts over a three-year period and 
established five world records at the 
first American track at Emoryville, 
California, twenty-five years ago; with 
Rural Rube, the great champion and 
sire of the late thirties, who was once 
guest of honor at a banquet at Bos- 
ton’s Ritz Carlton Hôtel; with Mick 
the Miller, the great British cham¬ 
pion, who, at death, was stuffed at the 
expense of His Majesty’s Government 
so that his famé might be perpetuated; 
with Never Roll, who in one summer 
at Boston set four world records and 
tied another; and with the. more re¬ 
cent greats: Flashy Sir, Bit of Buzz, 
Lucky Sir. . . . 

A distinguished scientist was quoted 
in explanation of the hereditary puz¬ 
zle. The strain of Ail Alone had per- 
sisted, he said, through two disap- 
pointing générations to reappear, first 
in the bitch Black Stell, and then, in 
full flower, in King Bones. And re- 
search brought out the hitherto neg- 
lected fact that Ail Alone had also 
been an ungainly-looking greyhound; 
that when he first appeared at the 
Queensland track, in 1927, dog men 
derided the too-big animal with the 
long floppy ears, the furry tail, and 
the hind feet that seemed to hâve been 
patterned after flatboats. 

I did a little research, too, and dis- 
covered a great champion of a score of 
years ago who, spiritually at least, was 
akin to Bones. It was the bitch Sunny 
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Concern, who steadfastly refused to 
run against the mechanical bunny 
alone, who considered live rabbits 
idéal playmates, and who did lier best 
only when the compétition was keen. 

Bones went to the box against Lady 
Stell a prohibitive favorite. The elec- 
tric board fiashed 1 to 2 opposite his 
name. Lady Stell, despite her fine rec¬ 
ord, closed at 8 to 1. 

Around the press box it was com- 
mon knowledge that Stu Slocumb had 
not only backed Bones heavily at the 
betting Windows, but had put up five 
thousand dollars against three of 
Judge Simpson’s that Bones would 
beat his speedy sister to the wire. 

T HE first thing I noticed about 
Bones that night was that his tail 
was between his legs as he ambled 
down the track; and second, when the 
dogs waited at the starting-box while 
last-minute bets were made Bones did 
not recline in the familiar prone po¬ 
sition, but stood quiet and tense. 

Bones had the No. 1 stall, generally 
regarded as the most favorable. I 
thought that perhaps accounted for 
the curious race he ran. For this time 
he did not wait for the far turn to 
make his break. He took the lead at 
the start, and passed the stands the 
first time two-lengths in front. Lady 
Stell had started slowly from the three 
position, and was fiftli. 

As they moved down the back- 
stretch, Bones was still two lengths in 
front, but Lady Stell had pushed into 
second place and was moving fast. 
Bones, hugging the rail, seemed to 
falter at the far turn. The graceful 
brindle pup, running around him, ap- 
peared at one point to pass him, but 
Bones had the shorter route, and as 
they rounded the turn into the home- 
stretch, the two pups were neck and 
neck. No other dog was near them. 

“C’mon theah, honey! Lift them 
legs, honey!" The familiar voice 
sounded strained, nervous, above.the 
clamor of the fans. And suddenly 
that clamor mounted into a surprised, 
excited roar. For Bones, whose vic- 
tories had been gained in his great 
stretch drives, began to fade as they 
neared the finish. Lady Stell stuck 
her brindle head in front; then, sud¬ 
denly, there was light between the 
two pups, and Lady Stell fiashed past 
the wire going away, the winner by 

Another shout went up from the 
crowd when the timer fiashed: 31.2. 
The little brindle bitch had tied the 
track record. 

As Bones stopped short of the 
blanket, turned, and ambled slowly 
back past the stands, a disappointed 
bettor yelled: “Go on home, Bag o’ 
Bones!” And another shouted dis- 
gustedly: “Ring Bones, hell!” 

Bones’ shoulders seem to sag and his 
tail went lower between his legs. He 


moved down the track toward the 
kennel yard with the air of an egg- 
sucking hound. 

Ail good dogs lose occasionally, of 
course; and perhaps if Stu Slocumb 
had recognized that fact, the saga of 
King Bones might hâve run a happier 

But Slocumb was angry and stub- 
born, and—at—that time—he still be- 
lieved Bones was one of the great dogs 
of racing history. Moreover, he had 
lost heavily and wanted to recoup. 
Instead of giving Bones a rest—a 
sorely needed rest, as Rags informed 
me plaintively—he kept him running 
every second or third night. 

Five times Bones went to the start¬ 
ing-box in the next twelve days, and 
five times he was beaten. His erst- 
while admirers turned bitter. Many 
of them lost heavily on him. And 
now when- they called him King 
Bones, it was in mockery. 

Perhaps they regarded him merely 
as a dumb canine. Certainly they 
never dreamed that their attitude 
might hurt Bones as much as any 
temperamental athlete who fell, with- 
out warning, into a jeer-provoking 

Bones couldn’t take it. He cringed 
under their dérision. Tail between 
his legs, both ears, now, fiat against 
his skull, he slunk to the starting-box 
and slunk back from his defeats. And 
the defeats camé, worse and worse. 

The night he finished seventh, in a 
slow field of old has-beens, Stu Slo¬ 
cumb beat him. 

R AGS, tears in his voice, phoned 
me at the Post. 

“You got to do somethin'. Mistuh 
Slocumb is like a crazy man. He 
won’t listen to me. I tell him it’s 
Bones’ feet. They’s in bad shape. 
He gonna ruin po’ Bones if he don’t 
let him rest. Please, suh, do some- 

I went out to see Stu Slocumb. His 
losses, his disappointment, had made 
him bitter. When 1 urged him to let 
Bones rest, he turned on me angrily. 

“I know dogs,” he said, “an’ I know 
this bastard. Rags was right, ail right. 
Bones is smart—he’s too damn’ smart 
for his own good. He don’t want to 
run! That’s ail. He’s lazy. But no 
mutt is gonna make a fool of Stu 
Slocumb, by God!” 

I stared at him, wondering what 
could possibly make a good dog man 
talk so wildly. 

But then he said: ‘Tve lost my shirt 
on that damn' staghound, an’ I’m 
gonna get it back. You’ll see!” 

That night Bones had the No. 8 
box. He broke slowly, passed the 
stands well back of the pacemakers, 
and then, withoùt warning, came to 
a dead hait, looked disconsolately to¬ 
ward the hindquarters of the swift- 
moving racers, and limped back to- 
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ward the kennel yard. A groom 
rushed back onto the track, lifted him 
up, and carried him to the infield. 

It happened so quickly the crowd 
could only gasp at first. And then 
some of them began to jeer—the loud, 
derisive ieers of disappointed losers. 

It might hâve endea there, but for 
a racing judge who insisted that the 
track veterinarian give Bones a thor- 
ough physical examination immedi- 
ately. It didn’t take long to discover 
the trouble; There were fresh cracks 
in the pads of the pup’s hind feet— 
those pads upon which a greyhound 
chiefly dépends for the great leaps that 
cover as much as five yards at a 
single stride. 

Slocumb narrowly escaped suspen¬ 
sion. And Bones, at last, was given 


I N the month that intervened before 
the derby, I almost forgot Bones. 
He was no longer news. He was 
just another greyhound who had 
fiashed early speed and then disap¬ 
pointed. There hâve been hundreds 
before; there no doubt will be hun- 

Slocumb, too, virtually disappeared. 
A few of his dogs, including Chatta- 
hoochee Queen, continued to race, 
but with poor results, and I saw 
nothing of the bitter, leathery-faced 
little dog man. There were reports, 
which proved to be only partially 
true, that he had given up racing and 
teamed with Snow Creedon, a small- 
time gambler, in a numbers racket. 

He had not given up racing, as 1 
learned later. He was merely biding 
his time. But he had formed a part 
nership with Creedon. 

The derby, of course, is the climax 
of Florida’s dog season. The eight 
best juvéniles of the winter season 
are matched for a two-thousand-dollar 

^ Lady Stell, having won sixteen ol 
nineteen starts and tied two track 
records, was the first dog nominated 
for the derby. Six others were named, 
ail of them good juvéniles with fine 
records, but none quite in Lady Stell’s 
class. And then Bones was chosen. 

His early performances, Everglades 
officiais announced, were too good to 
warrant his exclusion. And he was, 
they reported. now in satisfactory con- 

The night before the derby I called 
Stu Slocumb’s place. Slocumb was 
out, so I tajked with Rags. 

“Yessuh,” he said, his drawl quick- 
ening with excitement, “Bones is 
gonna make folks call him King an' 
mean it! You shoulda seen him beat 
Chattahoochee Queen this evenin’. 
He done five-sixteenths in 31.2! Yes¬ 
suh, that’s what he done!” 

I asked him how Slocumb was. 

His voice sounded troubled. “1 
don’t rightly understan’ Mistuh Slo- 



cumb. He turned the trainin’ over 
to me a month ago. He say he gonna 
give up these' fool dogs when the sea- 
son ends. Gonna sell ’em ail and go 
in a business he can clean up in. 
That’s what he say." 

I started to hang up then, but Rags, 
speaking hesitantly, asked i£ I could 
do him a favor. 

“I wants a l’il’ loan, suh,” he said 
apologetically. ‘‘I got somethin’ on 

“Yes?” I said. 

“Well, I got a l’il’ money saved up. 
An’ I won some mo' when Bones was 
doin’ good back theah. An’ i£ you 
can let me hâve a liT bit, I’m gonna 
put it ail on Bones to win the derby. 
An’ then I figger I hâve enough to buy 
him from Mistuh Slocumb when the 
season end.” 

I did two foolish things. I told 
Rags l’d lend him my last hundred 
bucks, and then 1 picked Bones to 
win the derby. 

The press box was jpacked on derby 
night, and so was the rest of Ever- 
glades Dog Course. 

By derby-time spectators were stand¬ 
ing forty or fi£ty deep at the rails, and 
the stands were full. I had taken a 
lot of kidding over my sélection of 
Bones. I wanted too much to see 
him win. I was glad to leave the press 
coo|> and wander down to the kennel 

The derby entrants were being 
exercised. The lanky black pup 
looked. good. He seemed the Bones 
of old, ambling relaxedly behind his 
groom, his large friendly eyes on the 
crowd, his tail wagging constantly. 

Rags was leaning against the fence, 
watching Bones’ every move. 

His wrinkled brown face broke 
into a big smile when he saw me. 
“He’s right," he whispered. “Bones is 
gonna show ’em tonight. That ol’ 
Lady Stell ain’t gonna be in it!” 

I looked at Lady Stell. The small 
brindle bitch stepped gracefully, con- 


fidently, around the grass enclosure. 
She looked very fit. 

“Where’s Slocumb?” 

Rags turned his eyes away. “He’s 
around,” he said. 

“I suppose he’s mortgaged the 
homestead for Bones.” 

He shook his head sadly. “Nossuh. 
Mistuh Slocumb ain’t bettin’ on 
Bones. He say Little Stell’s a sure 
thjng. He an’ that Snow Creedon put 
ail they got on Lady Stell three days 
ago. They daim they got a good 

“Is he crazy?” I said. “Doesn’t he 
realize Bones is back in shape?” 

“Yessuh, he know now. He seen 
him run yestiddy evenin’ ’gainst 
Chattahoochee Queen. He see that 
31.2, ail right, an’ he don’t like it 
a-tall. He try to withdraw Bones'Yo- 
day, but the commission send a doctah 
out, an’ the doctah say Bones in fine 
shape. Mistuh Slocumb got awful 
mad. ... I don’t like it, suh. I 
don’t like it a.-tall.” 


He got his hand on 
Bones’ right joreleg just 


Lady Stell was quoted at 4 to 1 on 
the odds board; Bones at 8 to 1. I 
went back to the press box, borrowed 
what I could, and put it ail on Bones 

When I got back to the kennel yard 
the paddock tudge was giving the 
pups their final inspection. When he 
finished, they stood in the little ban- 
istered stalls waiting to be led out on 
the track. 

It was then that I saw Stu Slocumb 
and Snow Creedon. Slocumb was 
smoking the inévitable black stogie, 
his little green eyes watching the dogs 
speculatively. I noticed something 
else: he was chewing gum. It didn’t 
strike me as strange, until later, that a 
man would chew gum and smoke a 
cigar at the same time. 
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Snow Creedon, so named because of 
the shock o£ tow-colored hair that 
decorated the top of his thin frame, 
appeared to be drunk. When the 
bugle sounded and the grooms pre- 
pared to lead the pups down the nar- 
row, fenced-in runway to the track, I 
saw Creedon lurch toward the run¬ 
way. Slocumb strolled behind him. 
Then both of them leaned against the 
top rail, a few feet apart. 

As Lady Stell, who carried the blue 
colors of the No. 2 dog, passed down 
the runway, Creedon leaned over as 
if to pet her. The groom spoke to 
him sharply; and when Creedon, 
lurching drunkenly, tried to climb the 
rail, he and the groom behind him 
dropped their leashes and tried to 
push Creedon back. 

And while most of the amused spec- 
tators were watching the diversion 
which Creedon had stirred up, I saw 
Stu Slocumb lean over and apparently 
pat Bones, who was the No. 3 dog, 
on the t'oreleg. It happened so quickly 
I wouldn’t hâve noticed it at ail if 
I hadn’t had a curious presentiment, 
and kept my eyes on Stu Slocumb. 

pushed Creedon back from the. fence, 
picked up their leashes, and marched 
the juvéniles onto the track. 

Curious, wondering il my suspi¬ 
cions could possibly be correct, I 
followed Slocumb and Creedon back 
under the stands. They were hurry- 
ing, almost running, and 1 lost them 
in the swarm of bettors. When, 
finally, I located them again, Creedon 
had stopped lurching. He was no 
more drunk, I reflected, than I was. 
And 1 had been bone dry ail evetiing. 

I noticed another thing: Slocumb 
was no longer chewing gum. 

“The damn’ fool,” I said, “the 
stupid damn’ fool!" And yet, was he? 
There was only one dog in that race, 
as far as 1 could figure, who stood a 
good chance, on form, of beating Lady 
Stell. And that was Bones. If Lady 
Stell won, both Slocumb and Creedon 
would make a killing. 

I started running, beating ray way 
through the milling crowd, toward 
the track. I would inform the judges, 
and they would see that Bones was 
carefully inspected again—particularly 
that right forefoot—before the race. 

1 WAS too late. Just as 1 reached 
the fence, opposite the judges’ 
stand, 1 saw the lights on the other 
side of the oval flash up, and I heard 
the announcer’s shrill cry above the 
whir of the mechanical rabbit: “Here 
cornes Rusty!” 

Standing on tiptoe, I could just see 
the pups as they broke from the start- 
ing-box. 

Winning Wanda, a gray bitch who 
had been nicknamed Waning Wanda 
because of her habit of losing early 
leads, jumped to the front from the 


No. 1 stall. Lady Stell broke cleanly 
and was only a lead behind. Then 
my heart almost stopped. Bones had 
gone down on one foreleg as he 
leaped from the box! The fans 
howled, and I heard the old derisive 
cry: “There goes King Bones!” 

But the black pup bounded from 
that crouched position like an angry 
jaguar, and when they passed the 
judges’ stand, less than a length se pa¬ 
ra ted him from the two leaders, Win¬ 
ning Wanda and Lady Stell, who were 
running head and head. 

Above the shouts of the crowd I 
could hear a drawling, painfully clear 



cry: “Corne on theah, Bones! Lift 
them legs, honey!” And this time it 
was repeated over and over as the dogs 
rounded the first turn and moved to¬ 
ward the far rail. And as if he 
heard the faithful, pleading refrain 
and unclerstood it fully, Bones eut in 
at the second turn, took the rail posi¬ 
tion from Winning Wanda, spurted 
into a two-length lead over Lady Stell 
as they enterea the backstretch. 

I thought: l must hâve misjudged 
Slocumb and Creedon. No dog could 
run like that with chewing-gum i>e- 

And then, it was over. Midway 
down the backstretch, Bones’ right 
foreleg collapsed beneath him, and 
his muzzle dug into the dirt track, 
stirring up a cône of powdery dust. 
Gazelle-like, Lady Stell flew past him, 
and then Winning Wanda, three 
lengths behind the brindle bitch, and 
then the pack—ail of them. 

I heard the tears in Rags' mournful 
cry: “That’s ail right, honey. Jus’ 
don’t worry none." 

But once again Bones leaped from 
the dirt like an angry cat and spurted, 
with heartbreaking effort, toward the 
far turn. I knew it was too late, now. 
He was eight or nine lengths behind. 
If he were lucky, he might beat Wan¬ 
da, but there was little hope of his 
beating anyone else. 
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But now he was seventh, and mov- 
ing into the far turn, he catapulted 
into the pack and was fifth, and at 
the near turn he broke through to the 
rail like the Bones of old and came 
onto the homestretch third. And still 
he was four lengths behind the flying 
Lady Stell. 

The fickle crowd suddenly began 
to cheer the black pup’s spirited effort 
and once again the shout went up: 
“Corne on, King Bones!” But it was 
ail too apparent that his frantic spurt 
had corne too late. 

A hundred feet from the finish he 
was still third, a neck behind the 
No. 8 dog, and three lengths from 
Lady Stell. 

The fans had set up a deafening 
clatter and the valiant high cry that 
I recognized so poignantly was barely 
distinct: “Win for ol’ Rags, honey, an’ 
you’U be mine. Ail mtnel” 

Rags had always insisted that Bones 
could understand, and now I was 
willing to believe him. For Bones 
ran those last hundred feet as he had 
never run before. And still, I knew. 

Now he was second and there was a 
length between him and the flowing 
tail of the fleet Lady Stell. And then 
the space between them narrowed and 
closed—until they looked like one very 
long dog, the front half brindle, the 
hind half black. 

I turned away and fixed my eyes on 
the pôle directly opposite me that 
bisected the judges^ stand. It was 
going to be very close, and one of 
them was going to win by a head. But 
I knew—I knew too well from a thou- 
sand races and a thousand finishes— 
that that head was going to be the 
brindle bitch’s. 

In less time than it takes to think 
it, and in much less time than it 
takes to Write it, they were both at 
the pôle and past it. . . . And the first 
head across that finish line was long 
and bony and black. 

King Bones had won the derby. 

Bones turned quickly and was Corn¬ 
ing back down the track. And he was 
limping. 

I vaulted the fence and was on the 
track. A groom tried to intercept me, 
but I brushed past him. 

I ran toward Bones, but I was al¬ 
most too late. Stu Slocumb, having 
climbed the fence above the finish 
line, reached Bones first. But the 
lanky black pup scurried away from 
him and limped toward me. Cursing 
furiottsly. Slocumb turnea, grabbed 
for him. The stumpy little man was 
breathing very fast, and his face was 
a sweaty, pasty white. He got his 
hand on Bones’ right foreleg just as 
I reached him. 

Bones growled and nipped at the 
hand. Slocum drew his arm back as 
if to slap at the dog, but I grabbed 


“You fool,” I said, “the whole 
crowd’s watching youl” 

I picked up Bones’ right foreleg and 
looked at the toes. There was a 
small dot of blood between the first 
and second joints. I dug down and 
pulled out a dirty wad of gum. 

“You bastard!” I said. 

“For God’s sake!" Slocumb whis- 
pered. “For God’s sake!” 

“What’s the trouble here?” It was 
the presiding judge. A groom was 
with him. 

I looked at Slocumb. He was 
trembling. 

“Nothing,” he said hurriedly. “For 
Chrissakes, it's nothing!” 

The judge hesitated. “You’ll hâve 
to get off the track,” he said, “until 
the présentation.” Then he turned 

I followed Slocumb to the infield, 
back of the judges’ stand. 

“Mistuh Slocumb, somethin’s wrong 
with Bones’ foot!” Rags, who had 
corne through the runway with the 
other trainers, joined us. He was 
carrying Bones in his arms, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 


Y OU showed ’em, Bones,” he whis- 
pered. “You showed ’em, honey.” 
A long, rosy tongue licked happily at 
his brown cheeks. 

“How much money did you win, 
Rags?” I asked. 

“Fo’ thousan’ dollahs," he said 
softly. “Po’ Bones, it’s his right foot—” 
“Okay,” I said. “You can give Slo¬ 
cumb four grand for Bones.” 

“Sell the derby winner!” Slocumb 
snorted. “You must be nuts.” 

“Maybe you’d rather go to jail,” I 
said, and started toward the judges’ 

“It’s blackmail!” Slocumb cried out. 
“You can’t do this to me!” 

I kept walking. 

“Wait! For Chrissakes, wait!” He 
grabbed my arm and shook it, his 


“Okay. Okay ,” he snarled. “He 
can Rave the bastard.” 

“Put it in writing,” I said. 

And there, back of the judges’ stand, 
while the crowd waited for the lanky 
black juvénile to be crowned derby 
champ, ownership of Bones passed 
from Stu Slocumb to Rags. 

It was Rags who received the big 
silver cup, emblematic of the title. 
And it was Rags who leaned over the 
ungainly Hop-eared, bowlegged grey- 
hound who looked like a staghound, 


“You really King Bones now,” he 
whispered. “An’ you the han’somest 
king I ever seen, honey.” 

And Bones raised that muzzle and 
looked with gentle eyes at the proud 
brown face and made a curious un- 
doglike Sound that expressed far 
better than words the love he felt. 


Men in Search 
of Danger 

The hazardous job of destroying strayed mines is stiu going on 

by LT. (jg) J. E. JENKINS, USN 


T HE fisherman stumbled 
around a solid dark object 
and continued batking away 
from the surf, giving his 
heavy surf-fishing rod long, even 
pulls as he went. Finally the fight 
went out of the fish, and the man 
began reeling in as he walked back to 
the edge of the water. It was then 
that he noticed the big barnacled ob¬ 
ject he had stumbled into in the fad- 
ing dusk. He set his reel, put the 
pôle in a frame, and walked over to 
investigate. 

The thing was about one-third bur- 
ied in the fine sand, and in the dim 



Tbey disposed of 1900 rounds of 
live ammunition. 
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light appeared to be a channel buoy. 
He started to sit on it when he noticed 
part of a brass name-plate showing 
under the barnacles. With his big 
scaling-knife he hacked away until it 
was mostly uncovered. He struck a 
match and brushed the chips away. 
The inscription read: U. S. Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance ...Mark n Mod 
y. ■■ 2/31/43. 

That is one way mines are discov- 
ered, and will continue to be found 
more and more frequently, according 
to Navy Ordnance Disposai Officers. 
Most of them are found by air patrols 
and Coast Guard Patrols, or as in this 
case, by accident. But no matter who 
finds them, the Navy’s Ordnance Dis¬ 
posai men race to the scene and 
explode the mine or cart it away for 
fut ther study. 

Unfortunately not ail mines, explo¬ 
sive souvenirs and booby traps left ail 
over the world by war, end up on the 
beaches or in accessible spots. Often 
the obstacles placed by nature in the 
paths of the disposal-men are more 
dangerous than the explosives them- 
selves. Lt. W. R. Brooks, USN, Ôf- 
ficer in Charge of the Ordnance Dis¬ 
posai Unit, has a favorite story to 
illustrate this point. He and Elec- 
trician's Mate Paul Drady had hauled 
their boat up on the beach near the 
mouth of the Pedraneles River, Ven¬ 
ezuela, and were cutting their way 
through the steaming jungle. Their 
mission was to find and dispose of a 
mine reportedly snagged in a nearby 
swamp. Suddenly Drady, who was 
following, stopped. 

"Mr. Brooks," said Drady in an un- 
natural voice, “don’t move!” 

Brooks took another step to a dryer 
spot and turned to see Drady crouched 
in a springing position, nervously 
fingering his two-foot machete. The 
strange, unfocused look in Drady’s 
eyes made Brooks’ heart jerk. But 
before he could speak, Drady began 
talking in a rhythmic, monotonous 
undertone. Brooks stood stock still, 
his mind running over ail the stories 
he had heard about men who had 
“gone Asiatic.” He tried to concen- 
trate on what Drady was saying: 
















We ’re Corning Uirough! 


Fiohting His Way Through a Storm-swept Sky, a Pilot 
Strangely Finds His Destiny. 



F light 206 had cleared from 
Denver at 9:06 that raorning. 
Thirty-five minutes later Bart 
Holland ignored his cold dread 
and took up his weary search again. 
That was when he first heard Greg's 
voice over the headphones. Except 
tor that, everything was in order: 

ing normally. The take-off had been 
smooth, and the weather promised no 
more treachery than usual. They 
were due in Omaha at 1:01. 

Captain Bart Holland did not look 
haunted. Furtive at times, perhaps. 
He stood a good six feet two and car- 


ried his one hundred ninety pounds 
neatly distributed. A generous mouth 
and a square jaw absorbed some ol the 
delicacy of his nose. There was just 
a hint of a scar over his right eyebrow. 
His blue-gray eyes, keen and energetic, 
at times reHected a guarded austerity. 

The search and the cold dread had 
been going on for years now, and 
Greg’s voice came as a shock. It 
wasn’t that Bart had forgotten Greg 
or AUison Mayne. His mind was sel- 
dom free of them. When he remem- 
bered Greg, he automatically thought 
of the girl. He was always pulling up 
sharp and looking foolish whenever he 


saw someône who looked as though lier 
naine could be AUison Mayne. 

But there it was: clear, anxious and 
wholly distinct—Greg’s voice over the 
headphones. 

"She’s aboard, Bart." The words 
were clear and spoken slowly, just as 
Greg used to talk in the old days. 
None of that control-tower gibberish. 
'‘She’s aboard—Allison Mayne." The 
name was pronounced in a confiden- 
tial whisper... "Allison Mayne." 

Bart blew his nose to ease the près 
sure in his ears. ft could be pressure, 
coming out of Denver. But it didn't 
tune out Greg. The voice persisted: 









was writing a letter and didn’t look 
up. A chubby lass in a scarlet coat 
who looked lonely and uncomfortable. 
The typical department-store buyer 
who was flying because she had to and 
didn’t enjoy ît a bit. Two seats on, 
was a school-teacher type poring over 
the airline folder and trying to find 
where they were. A bespectacled girl 
with prominent teeth, devouring the 
artides in a digest magazine. A red- 
headed beauty traveling with a Big 
Spender who looked as if he knew how 
to eut coupons. 

Greg had described Allison, time 
and time again. He had a framed 
photograph of her — one of those 
glamorized jobs with a spécial hair-do 
and party-dress frills. No one could 
6e that beautiful. Greg had it on a 
small table near his bed, and Bart ah 
ways felt embarrassed when he un- 
dressed in the same cubicle. 

Bart had tried to write and tell Alli¬ 
son what had happened, but how well 
he had perfonned his task, he never 
knew. There were no answers to his 
letters. He sent her a photo of Greg’s 
grave, but the letter and picture came 
back unopened a week before he had 
started back home. There were times 
when Bart entertained a theory that 
Greg had invented Allison Mayne. 
He’d read o£ such things—something 
about a defense mechanism. Greg 
had never shown interest in any other 
girl; he didn’t seem normal that way. 

According to Greg, Allison had an 
apartment in New York, a rather 
swank place looking over the East 
River. Her job was in a large build¬ 
ing on Forty-second Street—secretary 
to a professional man of sonie sort. 
Greg had never fully explained these 

"You’d like Allison,” he said one 
night as they wandered down to the 
village through the mellow English 
twilight. Overhead, squadrons of the 
R.A.F. were droning east for their 
nightly raids on Festung Europa. “I 
know Allison would like you too. 
Maybe we can ail get together back 
home sometime.” 

There were moments when Bart re 
sented the way Greg was always in- 
cluding him in any plans involving 
Allison. A man had a right to live 
his own life and select his-own friends. 
Once Bart tried to strike up a friend- 
ship with a young English girl who 
often cycled down to the White Hart 
Inn from the faim she w'as supervising 
for her father, who was somewhere on 
the Atlantic with the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine. It could hâve been an interest- 
ing association, but Greg steered him 
off and Allison Mayne took over again. 

C aptain Holland moved along the 
aisle to where the hostess was 1 :- 
parking a week-end bag for the young 
mother. He didn’t remember her 



"A smart guy would go home,’’ observed Jejf, beginning to waver now. 


him for several trips now. Jeft had 
said she was new, but she was most ef¬ 
ficient and gave no trouble of any 
kind. He noticed for the first time 
that she was smart, neat and attractive, 
and began to wonder again. 

“Could I see your manifest?" he 
asked. 

She looked up at him, startled, and 
became flustered when he repeated his 
question. "Yes, at once, Captain,” 
she said, and hurried aft to her galley. 
She returned with the sheet neatly 
clamped to a laminated board, and 
protected with a transparent cover. 

“Everything correct?” she asked. 
He was running his finger down the 
passenger list. 

“Fine! Everytning’s fine. Miss.” 
He noted her name at the top of the 
sheet was Mellissa Arnold. His eyes 
ran down the list again. There was 
no name even resembling Allison 
Mayne. He rammed his shoulders 
against the galley wall and steadied 
himself against the swing of the DC-3 
as she hammered into a laver of turbu- 

“Looking for someone?’’ The host¬ 
ess was trying to draw him ont with 
asmile.. 

He looked up wondering why the 
girl was being so pleasant. “Well, yes, 
in a way. I heard—that is, I got a line 
she’d be aboard.” 

"A lady?” the girl inquired. “What 
does she look like?” 

He heard himself answering: ”1 

Miss Arnold did not puzzle over it. 
Airline personnel are always being ad 
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comply, is part of the schedule of 

"We had no cancellations.” She 
peered over his shoulder at the sheet. 
“Was she young?” 

“Quite young, and from ail accounts 
very pretty." Holland was trying to 
twist the names on the manifest into 
something he could work on. 

“Sorry,” Mellissa Arnold smiled. 
“Wish I could help you out.” 

“Wish you could too,” he said, turn- 
ing to notice the even curve of her eye- 
brows and the wide spacing of her 
eyes. She looked him full in the face. 
Her hait- was the color of glossy hand- 
boned riding-boots — her smile, faint- 
ly wistful; but Bart put that down to 
the appeal of indeterminate âge. 

“Perhaps she’s married,” the girl 
said with a twinkle in her eye. “If so, 
she’d be listed under another name.” 

Bart felt the constriction of the fine 
nerves over his cheek-bones. He tried 
to dispose of the suggestion. “But 
Greg—the fellow who asked me to look 
her up, would hâve known. He said 
her name was Allison Mayne.” 

The girl evaded his eyes and said, 

“Son y- Time to serve lunch.” She 

hurried into the galley. 

“No!” he said to himself with cold 
decision. “She wouldn’t hâve mar- 
ried. You can only love once.” 

The thought was disturbing, and 
didn’t jibe with his anxiety. He 
twisted around and went to the galley 
and poked the manifest board into its 

“Forget it,” he said to Miss Arnold, 
who was dishing potato salad into 
paper roula ners. I ni just killing 


But Greg’s influence pursued him 
up the aisle. He stoppée at the seat 
of the Big Spender. He was a florid 
man with small eyes. “Excuse me," 
Bart said pleasantly. “The young 
lady with you. Her name isn’t Alli- 
son Mayne, by any chance?" 

The redhead laughed raucously. 
“I’m in the clear. Mister. Never heard 

"Not this week, anyhow," the Big 
Spender boomed. 

It wasn’t very satisfactory, but it 
had to do. Bart smiled, flicked her a 
salute, went into the control compart- 
ment and took his seat again. 

“What’s it like?" he asked Jeff. The 
co-pilot had been flying on the auto¬ 
pilot while he made checks on his 
flight log. 

“They’re reporting a bad front Corn¬ 
ing in fast from between Fargo and 
Minneapolis,” said Jeff, watching the 
effect on Bart. “There was a huit of 
it when I checked with Met. Corning 
in faster than they figured.” 

Bart drew in his breath and made 
three quick calculations. It would be 
a race into Omaha, at that. His first 
thought was to get permission to 
change his course and head for Kan¬ 
sas City. They still had more than 
ninety minutes to go. 

The tower at Municipal Airport 
confirmed the condition but suggested 
he stay on-course for another thirty 
minutes. After that, they’d advise 
him of any changes. Ban didn't like 
it, and Jeff knew it. Both knew they 
could meet up with anything over 
Nebraska. 

“Guess we should stay with them,” 
Bart said uncertainly as he took over 
the Controls. 

A djusting his headphones for com- 
- fort, Bart gave the panel of danc¬ 
ing dials a careful inspection. He 
louk them in groups just as Greg had 
taught him. “Take the température 
gauges together," Greg had specified. 
“Then your various speeds, and from 
that move over to pressures. See the 
whole pattern of effect at once. No 
use jumping from a tachometer to a 
manifold pressure gauge. - Keep things 
orderly in your mind.” 

That was Greg, ail over. Had every- 
thing and everyone arranged neat and 
orderly. He had Bart in his place— 
Allison Mayne. He never mentioned 
the possibility of going home after 
the war and marrying Allison. You’d 
think they were manied, the way Greg 
acted. It was as though Greg with 
ail his pride in the girl, her beauty, 
character and affection, felt it was only 
right to share some of it; and since 
Bart was his friend and co-pilot, there 
could be no other arrangement. 

Bart had tried his best to carry out 
Greg’s plans; but when he got home, 
Allison was nowhere to be found. 
She had moved from the apartment on 


the East Side. He’d checked with the 
Post Office for a forwarding address, 
but the derk had just laughed and 
said: “No soap. Mister. You can’t 
trust ’em any more. They grab the 
first guys home before they can get 
their breath.” 

At her office the receptionist said 
there had been a secretary there by 
that name, but she had left some time 
ago and no one knew where. 

Each effort to trace the girl only in- 
tensified his interest in the quest, but 
he had to concédé it in no way pro- 
moted any emotional longings. He 
realized now that he had sought her 
as he would any relative of Greg’s—per- 
forming a comradely duty. It warmed 
no consuming passion within him. A 
chance at an airline job provided a 
good living, and eventually presented 
the opportunity of searching direc- 
tories and téléphoné books in many 
cities, but it also renewed the ola 
dread of disaster. 

Her picture—Greg’s framed photo- 
graph—hung on his apartment wall, 
taunting him with its dull matted de¬ 
tail. It could hâve been the picture 
of anyone. He’d studied the features 
of hundreds of girls who could hâve 
posed for the picture. It was as un- 
real as a society page photograph. 

The big wheel jerked as a new tur¬ 
bulence rocked the transport. Bart 
and Jeff exchanged brief glances and 
checked the instruments again. 

“Gonner be nice," taunted Jeff, wait- 
ing for Bart to start his chicken act. 
He started to sing, off-key: “Every- 
things Up-to-Date in Kansas City!" 

The DC-3 bucked, and the frame- 
work creaked as they hit the uneven 

the sky was changing. A wispy scarf 
of cirrus drew a filter across the golden 
gleam of sun, turning the light to an 
ominous glow that made Bart lick his 
lips. Below now were deckled strips 
of stratus, and above, the warning out- 
riders of the threatening front. Bulg- 
ing cumulus clouds burdened with 
moisture swayed with the weaving air- 
streams that ran berserk before the 

** There was crackling static in the 
phones now, snarling atmospheric 
threats breaking up the cadence of the 
beam signais, all the wicked banners 
and pennons of a line squall. The 
ship bucked and trembled as it thun- 
dered through the advance line of 
aërial attack. 

“Omaha Radio," Bart said into his 
microphone. “ This is Continental 
Flight 206. O-uer." 

“Continental 206 ... This is Omaha. 
Over.” 

“We are at Cozad, nine thousand 
feet," Bart reported. “What’s the 
prospects now?" 

“Roger, Continental 206," came the 
ragged reply through the barrage of 
static. “For your information a sq uall 


line is forming at estimated nineteen 
miles west of Omaha. Suggest change 

Bart and Jeff exchanged glances 
again. Bart pressed his transmitter 
button and said: “Roger, Omaha. 
We will advise any change of flight 
plan. Continental 206, Out!” 

“Might be able to get through,” 
suggested Jeff, who was thinking of 
the chestnut-haired girl waiting for 
him at the hôtel. 

“I’U give it a few minutes,” Bart said 
reluctantly as he fought the big con¬ 
trol column. He was trying to décidé 
whether to call the hostess and hâve 
her préparé the passengers for a pos¬ 
sible change of route. Instead he 
snapped the switch that illuminated 
the Fasten Safety Belts sign in the cab- 
in. Might as well let them know just 
what they were in for. 

N ow the door creaked open, and 
Miss Arnold stood swaying in the 
aperture. The two pilots turned and 
stared at her with that “Well, what 
now?” look in their eyes. 

“How long?” she asked anxiously. 
She turned and looked back down the 
aisle. When she set her eyes on Bart 
again, she was pale. There was a wisp 
of tawny hair dropping in a curve over 
her eyes, and a glisten of perspiration 

“We’re^on time so far,” Bart said. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“I’ve got a heart back there,” she 
said, and blinked at the glare of a 
lightning-streak that flashed before 
them. “Can’t hold him long.” 

“A heart? Who?” snapped Bart. 
“That Mr. Carruthers in Seat 4. 
The one with the redheaded girl. 
He’s pretty bad.” 

“Boozed up?” inquired Jeff. 

“No!” Bart broke in, fighting the 
wheel again. “He was okay when I 
spoke to him.” He turned back to the 
girl. “How long can you hold him?” 

“Not long. He doesn’t react well 
to the hypo. We can only hope to get 
him down quick,” she said anxiously. 
“Can we speed it up?” 

Bart nodded ahead. “We may hâve 
to change route and head for Kansas 
City. We got a line squall ahead.” 

“Kansas City?” The hostess paled 
again. “But that means—” 

“Maybe forty-five minutes more,” 
Bart conceded, “even if they’re not 
stacked up, and we don’t hâve to wait 
to get in.” 

“Ail east and west runs will be head- 
in 0 for K. C.,” Jeff pointed out. “Can 
be stacked up.” 

She steadied herself against the door- 
frame as the plane bumped and shoul- 
dered its way through the thudding 
opposition. She flicked the wisp of 
hair away and said: “We’ve got to get 
into Omaha. He’s ail that girl has, I 
guess.” 

“Her father?” asked Bart 


“Well, no. Mot exactly her father. 
1 guess he just takes care o£ her." 

"Nothing like being broad-minded,” 
grinned Jeff. “Nice going, sister." 

The hostess fiared up. and it height- 
ened the tones o£ her beauty. “That 
man's dying,” she snapped at Jeff. “I 
don’t care what he is tb her. He’s on 
my list, and I’m supposed to bring him 
in. What about Omaha, Captain?” 

She was clutching the doorframe 
now as the ship bucked in the rough 
air. Thunder grumbled somewhere 
outside, and mist particles smudged 
the windscreen. Amazed at the sug¬ 
gestion, Bart turned and stared at the 
girl. She was appealing with her wide 
honest eyes. He suddenly caught a 
new expression, and he was certain he 
had seen her somewhere else before. 
Not as a hostess or an employée o£ an 
airline. He wondered if she could be 
Allison Mayne. 

“You ever been through one of 
these?” he asked coldly, and she nod- 
ded. “Well, you ought to fcnow better. 
l’U risk it as long as I dare, but I’m not 
piling up a ship for a fat, overstuffed 
lug with a bum ticker.” 

“Afraid?” she asked stemly. 

‘‘Dam’ right! Aren’t you?" 

“Nol I’ve been through worse than 
this.” 

“Your skipper must hâve been nuts!” 

“I was the skipper," she said with 
emphasis. "I used to deliver AT-7s 
and AT-lOs out of Wichita for the 
Army. Maybe two-engined trainers 
weren’t that important, but I liked 
to think so." 

"You flew—” 

"I was in the Wasps,” she said. and 
hurried away. 

“She must hâve been nuts," Jeff said; 
"but I’U bet she did it.” 

"Nice kid," agreed Bart, still believ 
ing he had seen her somewhere. 

T hey punched through the white- 
hot blaze of vertical lightning de¬ 
signs, the motors fighting the blasts of 
turbulence while the needles flickered, 
danced and oscillated in their frantic 
attempts to register the wild fluctua¬ 
tions of the outside éléments. An in- 
determinate distance ahead, a palisade 
£ cloudbanks shielded the rim of the 
earth. The advance légions in black 
armor formed a flying wedge, thunder- 
ing their drums and roaring their war- 
cries. There were myriad banners 
bearing cirrus designs, chevrons of 
dirty cotton, odd blobs of blue resem- 
bling quartered arms, and ail of it 
ripsawed by strips of hissing flame. 

"A Smart guy would go home," ob- 
served Jeff, beginning to waver now. 

"Take over and stay on course,” 
said Bart, slipping out of his seat and 
forcing his way through the compart- 
ment doorway. 

He stood at the head of the aisle, 
bracing himself as wide-legged as space 
would permit The passengers were 



"Look," she said satagely. "Make up your mmdl We eitber go through or —" 


huddled in their chairs. Some were 
curled up as if trving to sleep through 
a nightmare. A wide-eyed man, his 
hair brushed erect by fear-tortured 
hands, sat stiff against his belt, making 
inaudible sounds. Beside him a small 
woman squirmed, her hand clutching 
the padding of his shoulder. The chit 
in the checked suit was ill, burying her 
head in her arms. The baby cried, 
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and its mother lay with her head back 
on the pillow, her thin hair in limp 
fronds across her damp forehead. 

Miss Arnold had the big man tilted 
back in the reclining chair. His 
mouth was open and his dentures re- 
moved, showing a vast cavern of gums. 
His face was patched with blue and 
green tones as he snuffled and breathed 
in short futile gasps. The redhead 






They punched through the -white-hot blaze of vertical lightning designs, the motors figbting the blasts of turbulence. 


sat glaring at him, her throat con- 
stricted, embittered with the threat- 
ened crash of her tawdry hopes. 

Miss Arnold kept a continuai check 
on the man’s condition. The loose 
buckle of his belt jangled, and his 
necktie lay in a raottled heap on the 

“How is he?” Bart asked. 

“I’il 'take care of him,” she said 
without looking up. “You get us into 
Omaha, fast. Hâve a doctor on hand.” 

“What about the rest of them?” he 

“What about them?” 

“You got a bus-load of trouble as 

“I’ve told them. They’re willing to 
go through.” 

“You told them?” he said, stunned. 
“They know how bad it can be?” 

“I told them as much as was neces- 
sary,” Mellissa Arnold explained. The 
ship whipped into a wicked lurch, and 
they gripped the backs of seats to stay 
on their feet. "They just think they’re 
air-sick. That’s ail.”... 

They were churning violent air 
again. In spells they floundered 
through downdrafts. Then came the 
frenzied struggle of the props to take a 


substantial bite, and the ship pounded 
and kettledrummed with excessive vi¬ 
bration. 

B art took another look at the pal- 
ior of the prostrate man, and then 
around at the rest. In an overwhelm- 
ing flood ail their dread and fear ral- 
lied within him. This was Ploesti 
and Schweinfurt ail over again; and 
Greg wasn’t here to bring him through. 

“I can’t risk ail these people for one 
man,” he began again, touching her 
sleeve. "It’s not right.” His words 
were furry, and came from a mouth 
that was parched with the same old 
fear. The same old dread. 

"We’re ail taking a risk, but we’re 
giving him a chance to live. He’s en- 
titled to that," the girl snapped. "1 
can hold him long enough to get into 
Omaha.” 

"But they don’t know what they’re 
risking,” he started again. 

"They don’t need to know. It’s 
enough that you know—and can take 
us through.” 

"I don’t know whether—” He fum- 
bled for a new angle. 

"Perhaps you’d like me to take it 
through,” she said with a brazen sneer. 


"Don’t think I wouldn’t, either. It’s 
your decision, remember.” 

“Okay. So I report l’m coming 
through a line squall because I hâve 
a sick man aboard. Sometime after 
that, we crack up and spray every- 
thing. That will sure read good in 
the papers.” 

“Dépends on who writes it,” she 
said, examining the man's fingernails. 
“Who knows? You might be a herol” 

“Who wants to be that sort of a 

“Look!” she said savagely. “Make 
ap your mind! We either go through 
—but fast—or you crawl out and head 
for K. C. That will read good too.” 

He recognized fear in her eyes—the 
dread she wouldn’t convince him he 
could make it. Her anxiety Cupped 
a warm beam on his timidity. It was 
melting away, and the tightness was 
loosening from the corners of his 
mouth. His hands itched to take hold 
—not to clutch. His shoulder muscles 
rippled, and he felt fit. He wanted to 
whistle “Pedro the Fisherman,” the 
old tune Greg always trilled through 
the London blackout. 

He watched her lips as she pleaded: 
"If you won’t do it for him and for 










Major Petschkov, wbo u/rote, "The Bugle Sounds," characterhed 
the Foreign Légion as "men wbo hâve been wounded in tbeir 
soûls." Here follows the story of such a man, an Englishtnan. 

by GEORGES SURDEZ 


-w- -t-hat’s the story about 
% \ / me?” Sergeant James 

VV asked. 

J y “The story about you?" 
I wondered. 

"Yes. I know there must be one, 
you know. They make them up, and 
sometimes they’re quite amusing.” 
He smiled, and his'lean hands moved 
slightly on the table—a gesture whicb 
corresponded to a shrug in an ordinar- 
ily organized man. “I am English— 
there is no use my trying to conceal 
that; and they know that 1 served in 
the British Army. I’d be curious, 
really, to know what they hâve made 
of those bare tacts.” He considered 
me with calm amusement: “Look 
here, I’U reverse rôles and pay for the 
whisky, while you talk. Then I may 
even tell you why 1 came out here. 
Tempting, isn’t it?” 

“Very, very,” 1 admitted: 

There were some forty-odd men 
crowded in the bar of the Hôtel des 
Dunes, in a Saharan outpost. Any- 
one can identify it when I mention 
that the favorite drink was the tomato, 
consisting of a good portion of anisette 
a dash of grenadine and a lot of water 
chilled by being poured into the gla 
through a tin tunnel filled with ic 



That ice came from the north by train 
every two days, and was too precious 
to be wasted in individual allotment. 
It was ten-thirty in the evening, and 
the température cannot hâve been 
much worse than one hundred and 
twenty. 

Sergeant Reginald James served in 
the Foreign Légion Cavalry, in a mo- 
torized section. In those days, the 
work was still relatively dangerous. 
Not many months before, native raid- 
ers or patriots had olfered themselves 
the luxury of bagging a brigadier gen¬ 
eral and sundry aides; a month previ- 
ously, a mounted platoon of Légion 
had been practically wiped out in a 
pass of the hills. 

“I hâve an odd chap in my section,” 
his commanding officer had told me. 
“Queer rumors floating about him. 
But he may not want to talk. He 
won’t even speak English with me— 
answers my questions in French. I’U 
get him in touch with you; that’s eas- 
ily arranged. I’U tell him you need 
the technical terms for military ve- 
hicles and their maneuvers in English. 
After that, you’re on your own. How- 
ever, the man’s very intelligent, will 
guess my intention at once; and if he 
tells you to mind your business or go 
to the devil, there’s nothing to be done 
about it. He can be rather offish and 

It turned out that James was neither 
offish nor rude. In fact, he was a very 
pleasant companion, made 
least mystery of his former co 
with the British Army, and gave me a 
comparison between the methods of 
the French in Morocco and those of 
the British on the Northern Fronder 
that turned out to be much too iearned 
for my prompt understanding. 

He was thirty-two or -three, and a 
good-looking man, a lean, long-legged, 
muscular specimen almost six feet tall. 
His face was long too, with rather too 
much nose and chin, and he had a lot 
of light brown silky hair, eut short in 
back and left rather too long for strict 
régulation in front. His eyes were 
very light blue, in contrast with a 
brick-red skin; his teeth protruded 
slightly. At a range of ten feet, he 


I m 


You hnou> how 
those things go; 
we exchanged 
glances . . . and 
we accidentally 
met one evening 
onacountrylane. 


was the personificadon of the roman¬ 
de Légionnaire, a hero out of Ouida 
or even Beau Geste in tailor-fitted 
khaki. Across the table, his face was 
typically British, slightly vacuous, and 
he might hâve been a bank clerk or a 
Cabinet Minister’s secretary as easily 
as an ex-cavalry subaltern—which he 
was imagined to be. 

“What’s the story about me?” he re- 
peated. He was not drunk, although 











She sbowed surprising 
spirit for a servant. They 
gave ber a day to make 
up ber mind before sum- 
moning tbe police. 


Something rather ghastly had oc- 
curred. The girl I loved had been 
arrested for theft. There was no 
doubt about it; she was guilty. She 
had stolen several pièces of jewelry 
from my fiancée’s mother, and sold 
them to buy expensive clothes. Then 
I recalled having noticed subcon- 
sciously that she wore excellent doth- 
ing when we met in town. I sug- 
gested my paying up,-it was a matter 
of a little more than one hundred 
pounds,—but it was too late; she was 
held for trial. 

You witi think that 1 was a bit luke- 
warm in my passion, for I did not 
force my way into prison to see the 
girl. But remember that it was a 
small place, that I had a family, and 
that my mother pointed out that I 
would do her more harm than good, 
bring doubt upon her morality. She 
had admitted the theft. I wrote her 
three times, and received no answer. I 
saw a brief account in the newspapers. 
She got off very lightly, it was daimed; 
I believe three months in prison. 

I married my fiancée the following 


then almost three years on the North¬ 
ern Frontier. I seldom thought of the 
girl, and then only to consider how 
foolish one could be when young, 
what a narrow escape I had had. I 
was a bit ashamed of myself when I 
thought of ail the sentimental, book- 

ish stuff I’d mooned about_ We 

had two children, two boys. I was per- 
fectly happy with my wife. She was 
a good companion and—forgive me; 
there’s no other word for it—a lady. 

It was about seveil years before we 
reached England for a long stay. We 
stopped in London, of course, to at¬ 
tend to a few details. My wife took 
sorae things out of a vault in a bank. 
I looked over them curiously—hadn’t 
ever seen them. 1 was holding a beau- 
tiful, peculiar ring with a fairly large 
. uby when a slight accident happened 
which changed the course of my life. 
Iviy knee struck the leg of the table. 
Very painful, for an instant, you know, 
and I winced. My wife looked up and 
saw me holding the ring, and looking 
at it with an odd expression. It was 
pain which she mistook for anger. 

“1 promised your mother,” she said 
hurriedly; "I know it! But I lacked 
the courage; it came from my great- 
grandmother, and—" 


then very much alive, would undoubt- 
edly toss me out for a while. He owed 
it to his position in life. I could not 
remain in the Army, of course. She 
admitted the standards were foolish, 
but there they were. I would hâve to 
be on my own for three years, possibly 
five, until my father cooled. I prom¬ 
ised her to say nothing and to look for 
a job.... Fil spare you my failures, 
the impossibility to explain to a pro¬ 
spective employer just why I wished 
to leave the Army. I went to Paris, 
thinking I might work for an English 
firm there, and live there with my girl 
after marriage. I made a connection, 
small salary but said to be sufficient for 
modest living for two, and returned 
home with the good news. 
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"Why would my mother wish you 
to part with a ring?” 

"Oh—" She looked at me a mo 
ment, smiled with relief. “It’s sup 
posed to bring bad luck." 

I knew that was not the explanation. 
And I remembered a description oi 
the missing rings. It was then that 1 
had an idea of the truth. My wife 
and I had rather a tense scene. She 
ended by losing her temper and talk- 
ing. 

She had known about my infatua¬ 
tion for one of her maids. Why, every 
one had guessed it. My mother and 
her mother had kept her from break- 
ing with me, assured her that ail young 
men went through that same expéri¬ 
ence—my father, her father, everyone. 
The right course was not to oppose 
it positively, but to compel the girl to 

Women seem to plot along straight 
Unes. They decided that it would be 
useless to bribe the girl—she might be 
in love, and anyway knew I had ex¬ 
cellent prospects of money. They had 
to save me. If I got married to that 
girl, two families would suffer; I would 
wreck my life for a passing fancy. 
Why, when I realized what she had 
done to me, I might kill her; one read 
of such things in the newspapers. So 
they decided on a trick, to scare ofi the 
girl, just as mothers threaten children 
with ogres and witches. Three rings 
were hidden. 

The girl was called in, questioned, 
and told that nothing would be said if 
she left immediately. She understood 
their motive, knew what they were 
doing, and rebelled. She showed sur¬ 
prising spirit for a servant. They gave 
her a day to make up her mind before 
summoning the police. You under- 
stand; they were three ladies fighting 
for their families, for me. 1 was as¬ 
sured that they intended to compen- 
sate the girl generously later. Her 
stubbornness caused ail the later 
trouble. 

She made such a fuss, wept so loud- 
ly, that my fiancée’s father, who was 
fond of her, noticed her grief and 
questioned her. She told him she was 
accused of theft, and he laughed and 
said it was nonsense, that the rings had 
been mislaid, and he sent for the con- 


T here was no turniug back for the 
three ladies after that, as you un- 
derstand. Could they admit conspir- 
ing together, pretending? The girl 
stated that the money she had spent on 
clothes had been given her by my 
mother, and that she knew nothing 
about the missing rings. Why should 
my mother hâve given her money? 
Well, because she was secretly engaged 
to her son, me. A police official called 
on my mother as a matter of routin'- 
with apologies, stating that he kr 
well that the girl was using an 



7 arn proiid to say that h y the time a policeman pushed his way up the stairs, boxing training 
had prei’a/led, and the other chap was seated in a corner, rather messed up. 
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trick, irying to stop prosecutiou by 
threatenmg a scandai. What could 
my mother sayî She shook her head, 
and later the girl’s lawyer himself per- 
suaded her to abandon that line of 
defense, warning her that she was 
merely leaving herself open to much 
more serious charges.... 

I wanted to know why she had not 
written me, had not answered my let- 
ters. Frightened and almost hysteri- 
cal as my wife was, she laughed in my 
face, and I understood how easy it had 
been for my mother, with a casual 
Word to the servants, to intercept mail 
from both sides. It was a trifle ir- 
regular, of course; but then, she had 
to save the family from scandai. 

M Y wife made it clear that the three 
ladies had done nothing wrong. 
They had not accused the girl ol theft; 
they had told her the rings were miss 
ing from their usual place, which was 
the truth. She had known very well 
what they wanted, but she had chosen 
to argue and fight. The whole bu si 
ness had drifted far beyond their in¬ 
tentions; it was not their fault. 

I was somewhat bewildered. Un- 
willing to see my mother until 1 had 
had time to think matters over a bit, 
I sent my wife and the children on to 
our home, and remained in London. 
I did not even know what penalties 
were foreseen' for what those three 
ladies had done so piously, devotedly. 
After hours of brooding, I came upon 
a noble thought: 1 would find the 
girl, explain the whole business, com- 
pensate her handsomely and leave it 
to her to décidé what should be done. 
I no longer loved her, but I was ready 
to do anything she asked. A private 
agency traced her for me in a couple 
of days. She lived in London. 

I called on her within two hours of 
obtaining her address. Shabby little 
Hat, a house swarming with people. 
She answered my knock, and I knew 
her at once. She was still pert and 
pretty, a bit more plump about body 
and hips, but giggling as of old, until 
I was in the center of the room and she 
identified me. There Were two chil¬ 
dren there, a little girl and a baby 
boy — handsome children. From the 
change in name I should hâve guessed 
she was married. But because 1 was 
a romantic at the time, I had expected 
her to be destitute, hungry, thm. It 
is laughable, but I was a bit shocked 
that the conviction for theft had by 
no means blighted her life. 

Instead of weeping or smiling sadly, 
she used the most horrible language. 
I tried to explain my errand, put the 
envelope with the notes on the table. 
She informed me that she would not 
be tricked twice, that she did not want 
my dirty money for any possible pur- 
pose. I do believe that she thought I 
had found her because of a lingering, 
infamous passion. 


"il my husband was here, you'd 
catch it, you—” 

She called me very inaccurate words. 
Do you know that I got angry myself? 
My intentions had been the best. It 
was quite ridiculous, but I could not 
bring myself to go. 1 shouted over 
her shouting; her children wept and 
screamed. And little thoughts kept 
coming to my mind:'my mother and 
the others had been right, she was a 
’ stupid, coarse little woman. Life with 
her would hâve been qùîte impossible. 

Then the hall door opened, and a 
very large chap came in—evidently a 
neighbor, for he wore slippers, trou- 
sers and a dingy undershirt. He asked 
if his services were needed. She told 
him that 1 had offered her money, and 
he turned to me very quietly: “Now, 
then—the lady says no, you’d better 
go.” And he took the notes and 
slipped them into my pocket, jerked 
a thumb toward the door. 

I knew he misunderstood the situa¬ 
tion, but I answered him haughtily. 
I told him he was meddling. He lifted 
his brows and consulted the woman 
with a glance. She nodded, and sug- 
gesied he throw me out. He indicated 
the door again and said: “Now, one, 
two, three—well, then—” leaped upon 
me,_grasped me by the shotdder and 
waistband and shoved me out on the 
platform near the stairs. Every door 
was open and crowded with excited 
spectators. It was humiliating. 

“Now, then—on your wayl” 

“Very well, I sliall leave,” I said stiff- 
ly, "but I’d advise you to take your 
hands oft me—” 

You can imagine what that led to. 
We exchanged four or five more words; 
then he' fetched me a rattling good 
smash over the left eye. He was a big, 
beefy fellow, built like a coal-heaver, 
but rather slow. 1 smashed his eye; 
and for a minute or two, we had it out 
with fine spirit. 1 am proud to say 
that by the time a policeman pushèd 
his way up the stairs, boxing training 
had prevaded, and the other chap was 
seated in a corner, rather messed up. 
But he was a perfect gentleman; he 
explained that it was a private misun- 
derstanding, refused to put me in 
charge. He took me into his fiat to 
wash and arrange my clothes, spoke 
kindly of the erratic ways of women, 
and escorted me out to a pub, where 
we had a couple of drinks ... 

1 was pretty depressed. For one 
thing, I had a fine black eye, lacerated 
lips, and 1 could not go back to my 
hôtel, where I would meet friends. 
Nothing like a battered face to give 
one a sense of inferiority in conven- 
tional existence! 1 did not want to go 
home as I was, either. 

Furthermore, I suffered from embar- 
rassment. I did not wish to see my 
mother. I loved her and respected 
her, but I now knew something she 
had done which— You understand? 
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1 had to admit that she had been right 
in fearing my future with the girl; she 
had saved me from something rather 
ugly. But I remembered she had been 
cruel to a poor girl, heartless, that she 
had lied. There were no other words 
for it. Even if we never mentioned 
the matter, it would be there, always. 

And the victim, the innocent wom¬ 
an, evidently did not care for compen¬ 
sation or vengeance. She was inter- 
ested in her children, her husband. 
She was right. I had to think of my 
own, too — my children, who had a 
right to a belief in their mother, a 
right to be brought up as—well, as 1 
had been. 

I was afraid of running into people 
I knew with my bruised face, and 
crossed over to Paris to think things 
over. There, 1 did some very steady 
drinking, for a fortnight — until the 
money 1 had on me was gone. After 
that, I felt reluctant to go to a bank 
for more, or to Write. My mind was 
spinning in circles. That mental con¬ 
dition may be unknown to you, old 
boy; but ask any of my comrades in the 
Légion; they know it very well. 1 was 
fed up. As a gentleman I coùld not 
tolerate lies and injustice; I would 
hâve felt singularly out of place in 
my regimental mess, thinking of what 
made my presence there possible. 

I dodged the issue I could not face. 

*‘t t that will you do vvhen your en- 

VV listment is finished?” I asked 
Sergeant-James after he concluded his 

"1 really don’t know.” He drank 
more whisky. “The real problem is 
still there, you see. Knowing what 1 
know, 1 can’t imagine seeing my 
mother, my wife. It would be too 
embarrassing for ail of us, wouldn’t 
it? Even they understand that. They 
found out where I was, and 1 get 1er 
ters. They don’t ask me to corne back. 
I’ve become enough of a Légionnaire 
not to scom a money-order. no mattei 

- “Peculiar situation,” I offered. 

"Isn’t it?” he said with a rising in- 
fiection. "I told you it wasn’t a story 
you could use, didn’t I? Sorry that 
you are disappointed.” 

“Oh, not at ail,” I protested. 

“What will I do? I suppose l’il 
take on for another five years in this 
service. You don’t hâve to think here; 
•that’s the main attraction. You don’t 
hâve to think; and if you do think, 
there’s not a thing you can do about 
anything. Can you suggest anything?" 

“No.” 

“And there . you are.” Sergeant 
James’ voice was crisp; again came the 
slow smile. "By the way, if anyone 
asks you what I told you, tell them it’s 
true, that I murdered my wife. Jt’ll 
give me a certain prestige—and they’lJ 
like that much better.” 
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last chance, if lus cousin was not a 
producer—but never mind that. The 
scheme will go through, you know. 
The studios okayed it. Abel simply 
will go ahead without the newspapers. 
But Phil won’t do it. I know he 
won’t. They’ll hâve to think up an 
other angle.” 

Gooney sat very stili for a moment. 
Then he said: “You are not sure 
whether Phil will do it. You want 
to know. You will hold still for this 
dangerous, childish scheme, to find 
out about Phil Dailey. You still love 
him!” 

She said passionately: “1 do not. 
I am engaged to a nice boy in Holly¬ 
wood. It is simply that I wonder— 
everyone wonders—about old friends. 
I learned about Phil’s drinking—I'm 
worried about him. That’s ail—just 
worriedl He was a nice boy.” Her 
blue eyes flashed. Gretchen had blue 
eyes too, and they often flashed, but 
this girl was lovely. . . . 

He said: “Well. 1 must go help 
Gretchen. If you are kidnaped, 1 
will not be alarmed, then. I warn 
you, the Clarion will expose it.” 

“What do I care? It’s a laugh- 
and anyway, Phil will not do it.” 


She sat stubbornly behiud the big 
beer, staring at him. 

He got to the door. He said soitly: 
“Maybe Phil will do it—just to be 
near you again. Then what will you 
do, Maye Mazeî" He closed the door 
behind him, but not before he had 
seen the quick light in her face. 

Did she want to get Phil involved 
with her again, just to see if the old 
love still endured? Was she genu- 
inely worried about an old pal? He 
wondered about her, and how much 
Hollywood had changed her inside. 
He wondered a lot about people. 
Sometimes he thought he was getting 
to be an ordinary run-of-mine re¬ 
porter, a thing responsive only to the 
roar of the presses and the odor of 
paper and printer’s ink, but he dimly 
knew that so long as he had this in¬ 
tense interest in and love for people, 
he was not yet lost. 

E vidently Abel Cochell had not 
gone to the rival paper, because 
the Star carried a banner head on the 
disappearance of Maye Maze. Screen 
Star Missing; Foul Play Feared; 
Police Dragnet Out! The Star had 
a field day, ail right. 


Fletcher had the paper spread on 
his desk, a cynical grin adorning his 
features. He said: “Traudt, this can 
be a diller. Meant to corne right 
out with it. Meant to print how they 
approached us. And I was not even 
going to use their names in the story. 
But that girl—well, she is lovely, 

Gooney started, Blaspliemy of the 
wildest order would not hâve amazed 
him more, coming from Fletcher. The 
editor immediately disillusioncd him. 

“Readers wouldn’t stand for it if 
we socked her and something went 
wrong. So 1 want you to go on the 
thing. Get with it, stay with it. And 
just before they spring the gimmick- 
you break the story. It’s an impor¬ 
tant assignment, Traudt. We can 
beat the brains out of the Star, if you 
pull it out." 

Little Gooney said slowly: "You 
want me to find them. That’s a big 
order, Fletcher. They’re sure to be 
well hidden.” 

“Dailey’s your friend,” said Ace 
Fletcher. “You can do it before the 
cops. It means a nice boost for you, 
Traudt. I’ve been layin’ for the Star 
since last élection.” 
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The theory would be tenable if he 
could work Dailey into it. But he 
could not do so. Phil had never left 
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sible, focused the spyglass on the object 
ahead. 

About China he knew almost noth- 
ing, except that it ran contrary to 
everything known in New England. 
Cap’n Howe had been in a furious rush 
to get.back here, because the British 
Eas' India Company was being dis- 
soived, and England was taking over 
its huge China trade; with Yankee 
shrewdness, the skipper had meant to 
get in while his rivais were in confu¬ 
sion. Now he was dead, and Cooper 
had to do the job, of which he knew 
not a thing. However, there would 
be a United States consul to advise 
him, although the haughty Chinese ac- 
knowledged no consuls or embassies 
from "foreign devil" nations. 

The ship was rolling; a Hat calm that 
might last an hour or a week, was Corn¬ 


ing on, with a heavy groundswell. 
Focusing was difficult, but Cooper 
picked up the mass of wreckage, and 
then passed the glass to Mr. Brindle. 

"Looks to me like a couple of spars 
with a boat lashed between,” he stated. 
“A man in the boat waving to us; others 

B RINDLE, studying the wreckage, 
grunted assent. 

“Aye, sir. We’ll never reach ’em— 
the canvas is flapping now.” 

"Suppose you get out the quarter- 
boat, then. No doubt that boat is 
stove in or barely afloat—that’s why 
she’s lashed to the spars, eh?” 

Mr. Brindle handed back the glass 
and departed about his business. The 
second mate, Mr. Tucker of the melan- 
choly visage—who had a voice like brass 
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—approached with word that the two 
guns were deared, gun-crews ready and 
the magazine open. 

“The glass ain't falling—just a plain 
calm, I guess,” he said. “Looks to me 
like three or four people in that 

Cooper nodded. "Better get in the 

While the useless sail came in, 
Brindle’s boat got off and went racing 
toward the wreckage. Cooper watched 
closely. The calm was an advantage 
rather than otherwise. With the voy¬ 
age practically ended, there was much 
to be done—cargo manifests to make 
ready, and the formalities regarding 
the skipper’s -'eath to be cleared. Can¬ 
ton lay a bit up the Pearl River; and 
merely reaching the city would be an 
involved task. 



One man — two men — getting into 
Mr. Brindle’s boat. But there was 
something else. Cooper squinted; his 
bony, serious features tensed. A wom- 
an? He could not be sure. Two 
women, perhaps; one stepped, one was 
lifted over. Bright robes was the most 
he could tell. Chinese women? His 
puise quickened at the thought. He 
had never seen a Chinese woman—and 
never would, at Canton. Men had 
lived at the factories for years without 
sight of any women. The laws were 
rigorous about it, everyone said. Then 
how came these, in some wrerkage with 

Sure enough - one was sittiug up; 
one was reclining; he could see them 
clearly as the boat came back. 

Cooper lifted his voice. 

"Mr. Tuckerl Looks fike women 
coming: they can’t use that Jacob’s 
ladder. One seems hurt. Rig a tack- 
le, and put out a bosun’s chair for 

A sling was made ready. The boat 
came in and made fast. Mr. Brindle 
came up the Jacob’s ladder and jumped 
f"r Cooper,' leaving Mr. Tucker to 
m. ig aboard the refugees The mate 

“Two women, sir—Chinks. Got to 
give ’em a cabin. And two men. 
F.-on aboard a country ship, a Calcutta 
tr ader. The men are ail right; the 
women ain’t. There’U be hell to pay 
when we anchor. Account o’ them fe- 

"Calm down, Mr. Brindle,” said 
Cooper, a twinkle unleashing the hu- 
morous devil in his eyes. "Give ’em 
the spare after cabin. Keep ail hands 


away front those two men till we’ve 
questioned them. Better fetch ’em 
below. A country ship, you say — 

"Aye, sir—a typhoon tw'o days ago. 
She had just corne out of the river." 

Cooper went below. He laid out 
medictnes and rum, ordered some food 
brought, found the little gold cup in 
hi • pocket and set it on his desk, and 
lighted his pipe. This was a grave 
business, he knew. That Chinese 
women had been aboard a Calcutta 
ship was no less than a crime; it might 
mean their beheading at Canton. The 
utmost discrétion might now be neces- 
sary The two men would probably 
he ahle to talk. 

T hev came in with Mr. Brindle, sa- 
luted Cooper, and were given food 
and a tôt of rum. They were odd ones, 
clad in singlets and trousers. One was 
named Clark; he had strong features 
and a pleasant smile, but said almost 
nothing. The other, Howson, had red 
hirr, and his arms and chest were cov- 
ered with tattooing; he was brawny 
and voluble, and had a strong Cockney 
accent. He spoke a bit of Chinese, and 
lau.iched volubly into their story. 

It was simple. Their Calcutta ship, 
caught aback in the typhoon, had gone 
down like a stone, not a boat getting 
clear. The four, in a partly smashed 
boat lashed to the spars, were the only 
survivors. But about the two women 
—the men exchanged glances and fell 
awkwardly silent. 

"Out with it, Howson,” said Cooper. 
"Take another tôt of grog—oil your 
longue.” 


Howson put down his rum. “Bli'me, 
sir, it’s a rum go. There was a toff 
aboard, a Sir Somebody, as ’ad smug- 
gled them two out o’ Canton, and ’e was 
a-tyking them to Luhnon for to see the 
King—" 

The story came out. A Chinese lady 
and her maid, leaving China—strictly 
against the law — to be presented to 
King William. Probably true, struck 
in Mr. Brindle; a few years back, the 
East India Company had got two Chi- 
nese women out for the same purpose. 
There was more to it, said Howson un- 
easily; he did not know just what. In 
the boat, the women had refused to 
talk. One was the daughter of a high 
officiai. Sick? Hurt? No, she was 
well enough. Seemed to be a real lady, 
put in Clark diffidently. 

“Then she’U talk now, and you’ll in- 
terpret.” Cooper rose, then stopped 
short, glimpsing Howson’s attitude. 
The tattooed man had frozen, staring 
at the little gold cup. "Hellol You 
know what this thing is?" 

“Not me, no sir,” replied Howson, 
and relaxed. "Chinese, ain’t it?” 

"Might be.” Cooper pocketed it. 
“Perhaps the lady will know. What’s 
her name?” 

“According to ’er maid, sir, it’s T’ai 
Ho— ’eavenly ’armony," said the Cock¬ 
ney, who seemed untroubled by the 

“Heaverily Harmony, eh? Quite a 
name. Cpme along.... Mr. Brindle! 
Better get Clark’s statement down in 
the rough log; omit mention of the 

The two had been put in the empty 
mate’s cabin. The maid was an older, 
wrinkled woman; the other lay on the 
bunk, eyes closed, the maid rearrang- 
ing her hair, which was perfectly and 
intricately coifed. She opened her 
eyes. Neither spoke. Netther made 
any reply to Howson’s address. Coop¬ 
er got the feeling that they shrank from 
the man. 

He himself stood wordless, transfixed 
by the look of the woman on the bunk. 
She was young, faintly saffron-hued, 
unpainted, her hands hidden in her 
embroidered robes; yet her face was 
délicate beyond belief, exquisite in 
every line, as though chiseled from 
some rare substance, jade pins held 
her hair in place. 

"They won’t talk, sir,” Howson 
said with a smothered oath. 

Cooper smiled down at the wordless 
young woman. He took the tiny 
square cup from his pocket and held it 
out to her. Her lips parted to show 
pearly teeth; a gasp escaped her. Like 
w'ater struck by a stone, her face rip- 
pled with émotion. Amazement leaped 
îr. her eyes. She put up a hand, took 
the little cup, stared at it, uttered swift 

"Magic, she says,” tnuttered Howson. 
“Says it belonged to ’er old man - a 
werry precious thing-” 


He lickctl his üps; his eyes were glued 
to the cup again. But the girl looked 
up at Cooper, a délicate flush in her 
face; her gaze held human feeling, émo¬ 
tion, gladness. She spoke again; her 

“She’s a-thankin' you, sir,” Hovvson 
translated. "Thinks it’s a gift, she do. 
Says ’er old man thought it the most 
wallyble of ail ’is things.” 

Cooper blinked, but rose to the oc¬ 
casion nobly. 

”ln that case, tell her it’s a gift," he 
said, with an inward wince. “Ask her 

Howson complied. lhe maid struck 
in suddenly; her voice was shrill with 
warning and hostility. Instantly, the 
girl lost ail expression. Her features 
became composed, vacant. She lay si- 
lent, unresponsive. But she kept hold 
of the cup. 

"No usé, sir," Howson said. "When 
they retire into themselves, as they put 
it, the game’s up.” 

Cooper smiled, leaned forward, and 
patted her hand. 

"Ail right. See the cook, Howson, 
and bring her tea and whatever they 
eat in China, if we hâve it. We’ll 
tackle her again, later on." 

C OOPER weut back to the main 
cabin, where Mr. Brindle still sat. 
A glance at the window told him that 
a Hat calm had fallen outside. 

"Not much luck with them. Mister," 
lie said, picking up his pipe. "Am 1 
right in thinking that we’re in a fix, 
with those females aboard?” 

"A hell of a fix,” said the hard-jawed 
mate. “We get examined before we 
corne to the Whampoa anchorage. O’ 
course, bribery can efïect anything; but 
l’d hâte to chance it. Ship confiscated 
and us carved up—yes sir. We’re stuck, 
sureenough.” 

"Hm! We can talk to ’em through 
that rascal Howson. Why not give 
’em men’s clothes and hâve ’em keep 
to the cabin by day, anyhowî” 

“Might do," replied Mr. Brindle 
doubtfully. “There are thin clothes 
in the slop-chest—the stuff we used un- 
der the Line. Might do, yes, if they’ll 
cooperate. We can’t hardly put ’em 
back in the océan, poor critters.” 
They smoked, gloomily, in silence. 
"Rascal, aye — that Howson,” said 
Mr. Brindle. “Clark’s a good sort; got 
éducation. Warned me, he did, against 
Howson. I think Clark sawies the 
lingo too, but he ain’t a talker." 

Neither was Cooper, who grunted. 
He felt badly about losing the gold 
cup; it meant a good deal to him. It 
had a hint of the sensuous delicacy and 
fragility of the girl’s face. Her father? 
He did not doubt the truth of her 
words; yet they amazed him. The rec¬ 
ollection of Howson’s entranced gaze 
worried him too; sight of the cup had 
taken avid hold of the man—a valu- 
able, precious possession? Queer, very 


queer, he thought. There were odd 
depths about that cup somehow. He 
had felt as much from the first. He re- 
gretted his impulsive action in giving 
it to her. 

He went on deck. Everything was 
shipshape; not a puff ruffled the water; 
the Martha rolled ungraciously. In 
the waist, a group of the men were 
around Clark, asking eagerly about 
China—though mostly about its wom- 
en. Cooper listened to the voices and 
grinned. No scrap of canvas broke 
the horizon. Mr. Brindle appeared, 
in worried talk with Mr. Tucker. 
Cooper abruptly aroused 

"Call ail hands, Mr. Brindle—both 

Pad-pad of bare feet. They came 
running, gathering in the waist, staring 
up at Cooper, who stood at the break 
of the poop—every man aboard, even 
Howson and Clark. Cooper looked 
down at them, then spoke. 

"I’ve known most of you since we 
were boys. 1 hâve complété faith and 
trust in you. Now, we’ve taken aboard, 
four people, two of them Chinese 
women. We lost two of the men on 
the way here; these two newcomers will 
fill the places. I can’t do that with the 
women. l’il issue them clothes from 
the slop-chest, and they’ll hâve tojteep 
tl j after cabin of days, as 1 see it now. 
If another soûl gets wind of it, we’re 
lost, the ship will be confiscated; we’ll 
be imprisoned or killed. LU take that 
risk, because 1 know ■ you’re to be 
trusted. Does anyone object?” 

He paused. In the dead silence he 
met the glittering eyes of Howson, and 
their look was like a stab, filled with 
strange things. 

“Very well; no objection. You al) 
understand; not a word to a single per- 
son, mind! Dismissed.” 

The men uttered three cheers, the 
bo’sun leading them; hearty cheers. 

Mr. Tucker came close and spoke, 
low-voiced. 

"Howson took ’em a tray aft. Said 
it was your orders.” 

“Right. Hello, what’s this?” And 
Cooper turned, seeing Clark mount- 
ing the ladder to the poop. The man 
touched his forehead. 

“May I hâve a word with you, sir? 

Cooper nooded. “Aye. Step down 
to the cabin. Anything wrong, Mr. 
Tucker?" 

“No sir. Only, I don’t like this 
here affair." 

“Neither do I, so do the best we 
can, and never mind calamity howls.” 
With the curt reply, Cooper went to 
the companionway and passed down. 
He found Clark awaiting him. 

“Now, Clark, let’s hâve it. You’re 
no A.B., I take it.” 

Clark nodded. "Correct, Captain. I 
—I couldn’t speak out before. I’m no 
sailor. I was interpréter in the East 
India service; you know, the company 
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is dissolved, and the British Govern¬ 
ment has taken over its factory here.” 

Cooper took a chair and filled his 
pipe. More to corne, evidently. He 
liked this man. Cooper could appre- 

“Sit down, be comfortable. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“The risk you’re taking—it’s too big.” 

“Nonsense. 1 know my men.” 

“But you don’t understand! Ihis 
girl. T’ai Ho—her father was a big man 
in China, a high official. Her father 
was disgraced and executed six or eight 
months ago. Her life isn’t worth a 
farthing in China. Tliat's one thing. 
Then, there's Howson. He’s a bad 
one. The women were both in mortal 
terror of him, until you showed up; 
they had reason. He prétends to be 
a simple Cockney; he’s not. He’s been 
in the opium trade for years. He was 
part owner of our ship that sank. He’s 
able and unscrupulous." 

“And you?” said Coopei. 

The other flushed. “I’m sorry for 
them—those women. There’ll be trou¬ 
ble, reaching anchorage. Do you know 
the System?” 

“No. This is my first voyage here.” 

“God help you, then! A pilot takes 
you in to the outer anchorage. A 
Hong merchant at Canton—a go-be- 
tween who handles ail business—be- 
comes surety for you. At the forts in 
the Bogue channel a mandarin in- 
spects the ship and cargo and crew; 
that’s a mere formality, of course. 
Then the ship goes to anchorage at 
Whampoa and stays. You can go on 
to Canton alone, to the factories. 
Those women hâve a long wait at 
Whampoa while the ship is unladen 
and loaded, you see? With Howson 
aboard-” Clark finished with a hope- 
less gesture. 

“I see." Cooper smoked a moment. 
“Mr. Clark! You’re appointed super¬ 
cargo of this ship - assistant to the 
Cap’n. You’ll help me, interpret, see 
to things. Yes?” 

/"'iLARK flushed again, this time with 
Va delight. 

‘TU need you,” Cooper went on. 
“See Mr. Brindle about quarters—the 
fc’castle is about the only place now, 
though. The ship has an agent and a 
Hong merchant at Canton, I under¬ 
stand. Our captain died on the voy¬ 
age out.” 

“I’il want his name, then. Ships go 
here not by their names, but by that 
of the captain.” 

Cooper left him to study the mani- 
fests and papers, went on deck and ac- 
quainted Mr. Brindle with his action. 
The mate nodded. 

“May be a valuabie man, sir. Who’s 
going to take them females in hand?” 

’Tll do it after a bit. We’ll try out 
Clark as interpréter.”... 

There was no break in the Hat calm. 
It gave the men a chance to clean up 






mony, don’t like me. l’U stay clear 
o f her. I only want to play my own 

"You’re playing it,” Cooper said 
curtly. Conscious of the weapon cov- 
ering him, he rose and walked out. 
To the cabin of the women was only 
a few steps; he found Clark there, talk- 
ing with them. 

"No luck, Captain. They’re resent- 
fuL" 


"Tell ’em what’s happened with 
Howson,” said Cooper. "Tell the girl 
she's safe, and l’il get the cup back for 
her. Ask her what the cup is.” 

, Clark conferred with the two wom¬ 
en. They had lost their cold hostility, 
but were curt, and he shook his head 


and won’t talk.” 


"Very well. I’ll send them clothes 
and another tray later, by you. Try 
to put some sense into them if you 


He strode out and sought the deck, 
angrily; but anger was futile, and he 
fought it down. The sun was sinking 
behind the blue line of China; the sea 
was oily and mirror-smooth, unbroken. 
Mr. Tucker and Mr. Brindle a ' 




leup 


"New messmate aft, hâve we?” said 
the latter. "Impertinent devil—still, 
sir, it ain’t so bad. We can bear with 
him if we must, 1 calculate. Mr. 
Tucker says he ain’t stopping long 

"No, he’U get off to Macao as soon 
as possible." 

"Then we can bear with his airs," 
put in Mr. Tucker. "Just goes to show 
it don’t pay to help a man, I say. It's 
awful how a person will take advan- 
tage of you!” 

Cooper reflected grimly that they 
knew nothing about it; the cup was 
not theirs. Preseutly Clark appeared, 
with a nod to Cooper; the two women 
had accepted his arrangements.... 

Mess that evening was more pleasant 
forward than aft Howson, beyond 
demanding a tôt of rum, made no 
trouble and seemed to want none. He 
was wary and on the défensive, rather 
than blustering, as though not wishing 
to push his luck too far. Clark proved 
more and more to Cooper’s liking, said 
little of himself, and it seemed that he 
might prove a valuable man indeed. 
That he was of good birth was obvi- 
ous; he was pleasant enough, but not 
forceful. That evening he took the 
Chinese women their supper and the 
clothes Cooper provided. 

With morning the calm was flatter 
than ever, but the glass was not falling; 
no typhoon danger. The ship rocked 
to the slow ground-swell. Nothing 
broke the horizon. Cooper spent the 
morning going over the manifests of 
Cap’n Howe’s hodgepodge of cargo 
with Clark—quicksilver, three hundred 
thousand Spanish dollars in kegs, lead 
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and scrap iron, hides trom California, 
and so on. Cooper learned much 
aboüt the niceties of Cantonese pro¬ 
cedures, but his mind was not on the 
subject. He was thinking, as he had 
thought most of the night, about the 
little square cup, but he saw no way 
out of his difliculty. 

E arly in the afternoon, Cooper was 
enjoying a pipe on deck when 
Clark came to him, beaming. The 
Chinese women were agreeable to the 
plans for them; they were cutting each 
other’s hair, had agreed to wear the 
clothes that were provided. 

"And," added Clark, “I got a word 
about that cup. It’s a sacred thing, 
used by the Emperor himself in the an- 
nual sacrifice, and given by him to the 
scholar who cornes out top man in the 
yearly examinations at Peking for offi¬ 
cial rank. That means it’s about the 
biggest thing that happens in China.” 

Cooper nodded, with no comment. 
“Who’s in the cabin? Thought I 
heard voices as I passed the skylight." 

"Yes. Howson’s down there, drink- 
ing. He wants to see the women, and 
your mate was trying to talk him out 
of it when I came up." 
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The mate? That meant Mr. Brin¬ 
dle, for Tucker had ail hands forward 
working with the sailmaker on repairs 
to the canvas. So, thought Cooper 
grimly, the time had corne. What to 
do, he did not yet know, but he meant 
to be master aboard his own ship. He 
knocked out his pipe and stepped to 
the companion ladder. While on the 
treads, he heard an oath and a crash 
from the main cabin — then ail was 

In the doorway he came to a startled 
hait. There, a yard distant, stood 
Howson, covering him with the deadly 
derringer, whose hammerswere cocked. 

“Corne in, Cap’n, corne in," said 
Howson mockingly. "Heard you Corn¬ 
ing. You got the notion of giving me 
a lesson too?” 

"I aim to,” said Cooper. “No rush 
about it; so don’t get careless with your 
weapon. I was looking for the mate." 

“Oh! Look across the cabin, then.” 

There, opposite him, Cooper saw 
Mr. Brindle lying crumpled up and 
senseless on the deck. The red-haired 
man grinned at his expression. 

"He ain’t hurt—I just tapped him, 
like I did you. The blighter forgot 
who he was tafking to and allowed 
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Intervention came unseen, unexpected. 


would do his worst, and no bonds or 
chains could keep him from it The 
ship was lost, the two Chinese women 
were lost, and ail because of his own 
lack of restraint. With a slatting of 
lines up above, the ship rolled again. 
Something struck his foot. With an 
effort, he leaned over and looked. 

The little gold cupl He leaned for- 
ward and picked it up. 

‘‘That blighter’s fist had the kick 
of a mule, Mr. Cooper,” said Mr. 
Brindle. “But you done it, and I’d 
ha’ give a good deal to’ve seen it. He 
knocked hell out of you first, though. 
l’U get the arnicy and some water." 

He started away. Cooper woke up 
and croaked husky words. 

“Wait_ Manacles_ May not 

be much use, but we’U hâve to do our 
best to keep him quiet, keep him con- 

Mr. Brindle’s jaw fell. 

“Who, him?” He looked at Howson. 
A hard laugh came to his lips. “Lor' 
bless you, sir, he don’t need ’em! He’s 
done for, and a good riddance. Must 
hâve broke his neck when he rammed 
into the bulkhead—” 

Cooper blinked. Understanding 
gradually reached his brain. He put 
the little cup on his knee and looked 
at it; a rush of feeling came into his 

“I didn’t aim to kill him,” he mut- 
tered. “I didn’t do it. You did it— 
youl Dead—and to think of itl No 
talk no*v, everything safe—and you did 


it! Knew you were coming home, did 

Sun came in at the window and 
touched the cup. It winked at him. 
He reached for it and thrust it into his 
pocket, almost with fear. He was 
growing superstitious about the thing, 
and he disliked this. Yet he loved it 
for its artistry, its beauty. 

‘TU hâve to find out the meaning of 
that Chinese writing graven in it,” he 
thought; then he found Brindle back, 
bathing and anointing his battered fea- 
tures and daubing on arnica with lib¬ 
eral hand. 

“Are you sure about — him?” he 

M r. Brindle grunted. “Hold still— 
there we are. Yep, certain sure, 
sir. What’s that on the deck—oh, his 
little pocket-gun, eh? Didn’t he use 

“Did his best. Lucky he didn’t use 

“Aye, sir. Feels like I got a couple 
teeth broke, though; hope I can find 
somebody ashore to pull ’em.” 

“Thanks for the dressing. If you 
can find Clark, send him to me.” 
Cooper glanced at the sprawled figure. 
“You might see that he’s sewn up and 
taken care of, too.” 

“I can’t think of anything I’d rather 
bt about,” said Mr. Brindle, and went 

Cooper, left alone, took another swig 
of ram; he needed it. Presently the 
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mate returned with Sails and a strip of 
old canvas in which to sew the body 
for burial. Howson was dead, no 
doubt about that. Clark showed up 
and saw the situation; Cooper mo- 
tioned to him, and went out with him 
to the cabin of the two women. 

“Tell ’em there’s no more to fear,” 
he said, as he knocked. 

“What happened, Captain? Who 
did it?” 

“The little gold cup did it —but I 
don’t suppose you’d crédit that.” 

‘TU tell T’ai Ho, and we’U see what 
she thinks about it.” 

Voices from within; the door was un- 
locked, and Cooper stepped inside, to 
stare. The two women were in the 
clothes supplied them. They giggled 
self-consciously until Clark adaressed 
them at some length. Then T’ai Ho, 
Heavenly Harmony, stood up straight, 
her eyes fiashing, and her voice struck 
out like Steel; she saw the cup in 
Cooper’s hand. 

“She says anything is possible with 
that cup; it is sacred,” Clark translated. 
“And she’s very grateful about being 
picked up and so forth. Says you’U be 

Cooper managed a twisted smile and 
put the little object in her hand. 
Then he heard Mr. Tucker calling 
from on deck: 

“Mr. Cooper! Wind coming up, 
sir!” 

A wind for Chinai The cup had 
done its work. 




Combat Team 


W hile the 3rd Battalion was 
holding Manhay, we re- 
ceived orders to préparé to 
attack as part of the 82nd 
Airborne Division. The lst Battalion 
had now returned from the 3rd Ar- 
mored Division, and were bivouacked 
in Ferrières. They had lost about one 
hundred and fiCty men, but were now 
fairly well rested and only slightly un- 
der Table of Organization strength. 
The 2nd Battalion had moved farther 
down into the 7th Armored sector to 
reinforce them, but as yet had not been 
committed. 

The 82nd was to attack southward 
with its left on the Salm River and 
its right near Manhay, with the mis¬ 
sion of driving the northern shoulder 
of the Bulge inward about five miles. 
The 517th sector was to be on the ex¬ 
trême left toward the Salm River, an 
area now held by the 505th Parachute 
lnfantry Régiment. It was estimated 
that the enemy was holding the line 
of hills in front of the 82nd in consid¬ 
érable strength by Volks-sturm and 
Volks-Grenadier units that had been 
moved in behind the main attack to 
keep open the shoulders of the Bulge. 
In order to relieve the units of the 
505th, who had to displace to the west 
and themselves préparé to attack, we 
moved the lst Battalion from Ferri¬ 
ères. As the 2nd was now our fresh- 
est battalion they were to be used as 
the left assault units. The 551st Para¬ 
chute lnfantry, a separate battalion, 
had also been attached to us, and they 
were to be used as the right assault 
unit. The 3rd Battalion, which was 
still dug in at Manhay, was to be re- 
lieved by a battalion of the 75th Divi¬ 


sion, which was taking over the 7th 
Armored Division area, and rejoin the 
régiment near Basse-Bodeux and re¬ 
main initially in reserve. The attack 
was scheduled to jump off at 8 a.m. 
on January 3rd. Three régiments of 
the 82nd were to start the attack, in- 
cluding the 517th, the 505th, and the 
325th. The 504th was initially in Di- 

We moved the regimental C. P. on 
the night of January 2nd to a house in 
the town of Basse-Bodeux, then on the 
front line. From here we would be 
able to see the troops moving forward 
to the attack the next morning, and to 
get good communications. In the 
house there lived an old man who 
stayed for the most part in the kitchen. 
Üverybody else had left the town and 
moved back out of the combat area, 
but he had stayed behind to take care 
of the cattle and to make sure there 
was something left to corne back to 
when the fighting was over. The old 
man was not very communicative, and 
we had other things to occupy our at¬ 
tention at the time anyway, so he just 
sat there unconcernedly as things 
moved around him. 

That night, the Germans shelled the 
town generally about every half-hour 
ail night. From upstairs we could 
hear the shells landing out in the yard 
or against the building, and sleep was 
possible only during the intervals. As 
one shell had broken one of the Win¬ 
dows of thé operations office, the next 
morning we moved most of the instal¬ 
lations into the basement, at least 
temporarily. At daylight we could see 
the troops moving to the attack, and 
shortly afterward a lot of automatic- 
66 


weapons fire and mortar (ire from the 
next range of hills beyond the narrow 
valley. The 55lst was a little slow in 
getting started, which worried us, but 
after they got started seemed to be. 
making good progress through the 
wooded slopes of their first objective. 

The 2nd Battalion on the left had 
succeeded in taking the town of Trois 
Ponts at the extreme left on the Salm 
River, but had run into heavy résist¬ 
ance in trying to take Fosse, located 
on the side of an open hill. Since ar- 
tillery ammunition was limited, the 
expected concentration was very light 
and they were now pinned down about 
halfway up the side of the snow-cov- 
ered hill, and taking a lot of casualties. 
General Gavin had corne up on a visit. 
Together we had walked along the 
road in back of the advance éléments 
of the 2nd Battalion. _ 

“They hâve only gone a couple hun¬ 
dred yards beyond the line of depar- 
ture,” remarked the General as we 
sought shelter in a ditch from a rain 
of mortar shells then coming in. "I 
want this town tonight,” the General 
remarked, pointing on the map to the 
town of St. Jacques. With this, he 
departed, leaving us to figure how to 
get moving and extricate the 2nd Bat¬ 
talion from its unhappy position. 

We tried bringing up some tank- 
destroyers to assist Col. Seitz with di¬ 
rect fire on the town of Fosse. How- 
ever, they were limited to the roads 
due to the heavy snow, and after run- 
ning over several mines,, they too had 
to be extricated without doing much 
good. After much mental anguish, 
we finally decided to move the lst Bat- 
<@lion through the area cleared by the 





WlTH THE SAVAGE BATTLE OF THE BuLGE, THE COMBAT STORY OF THE 517TH AlRBORNE REGIMENT COMES TO ITS 
CONCLUSION. "THERE WERE NO BETTER MEN ANYWHERE,” SAYS THEIR COMMANDER. "THEY HAD YOUTH AND 
THE SPIRIT THAT GOES WITH IT .... THE CONFIDENCE TO WISH TO CLOSE WITH THE ENEMY AND DESTROY HIM.” 

by COLONEL RUPERT D. GRAVES 


551 st, to strike St. Jacques from the 
flank. A company from the 2nd Bat- 
talion was also sent by the same route 
to move in and seize the objective be- 
hind the town of Fosse. This scheme 
as executed by the lst Battalion and 
Company F of the 2nd saved the situa¬ 
tion, and prevented at least myself and 
perhaps General Gavin from having a 
nervous breakdown. 

U nder the leadership of Colonel 
Boyle, the lst Battalion worked its 
way behind the 551st, then eut over to 
the town of St. Jacques, reaching there 
about eleven o’clock at night. After 
an artillery préparation they moved 
into the town under cover of darkness. 
They encountered German machine- 
gun positions on the outskirts of town, 
but in the darkness the lire was not 
well directed, and by the number of 
dead Germans lying around St. Jacques 
next morning they had done plenty of 
damage after getting into the town. 
After mopping up St. Jacques, the lst 
Battalion moved on and repeated the 
treatment to Bergeval about a mile 
farther on. Company F also had suc- 
ceeded in reaching its objective, and 
by the next morning we were ail quite 
elated at the success of these night 
operations, but we still had quite a 
way to go. The General wanted us 
to keep on until we could dabble our 
feet in the waters of the Salm River, as 
he expressed it. 

The lst Battalion was pretty tired 
and had taken time out in Bergeval 
to get rations up to the men and get 
them rested sligntly before moving on. 
It was dark before they started from 
Bergeval. 


During the afternoon we could see 
groups of Germans to the front and 
placed artillery fire on them. As the 
main defense line had been broken, 
we didn’t expect to run into too much 
trouble now. The Germans, however, 
had different ideas on the subject. As 
the lst Battalion moved south from 
town, they must hâve wandered right 
past quite a few Germans in the heavy 
woods and darkness, for when they 
stopped to dig in, they found them- 
selves practically surrounded. Colonel 
Boyle while moving up to a company 
C. P. was shot at by a German burp 
gunner, and wounded badly in both 
arms. The Krauts then shelled the 
lst Battalion position heavily, and 
quite a few men were hit. The Ger¬ 
mans moved in through the woods and 
placed heavy automatic lire on them. 
It was a bad night for the lst Battal¬ 
ion. The 3rd, which now had been 
moved forward, was sent to their as¬ 
sistance, and they succeeded in comb- 
ing the woods and clearing out the 
Germans who had been behind the 
position and also some to the front. 

With the coming of daylight it 
looked a little more encouraging, and 
Major McMahon, who had been sent 
to take Colonel Boyle’s place, also 
steadied things down. Most of the 
Germans who had been eut off in the 
town of Fosse had also been rounded 
up. It had happened that Major Kin- 
zer, the artillery liaison officer, after a 
visit to the 55lst the day before, had 
decided to return via Fosse instead of 
coming with me. As he entered the 
town, he saw several Germans run into 
a building. He went after them, and 
was surprised when about fifteen of 


them marched out with a white flag. 
Lieutenant Neiler, the Regimental S-2, 
joined Kinzer, and they then rounded 
up about sixty more who, knowing 
they had been eut off, were ready to 

Kinzer and Neiler marching about a 
hundred Germans into the PW en- 
closure at Basse-Bodeux. 

The 551st by now had reorganized 
in their sector, and by the morning of 
the third day started moving toward 
Petit Halleaux along the Salm River. 
They also were trying to dabble their 
feet in the Salm. This area toward 
the river was very heavily wooded, and 
movement of course greatly restricted 
by the deep snow. I had sent Lieuten¬ 
ant Neiler the day before to recon- 
noiter the crossings of the Salm in the 
55 lst area, as it had been rumored that 
the Germans were still using an old 
bridge near Petit Halleaux for troop 
movements and for vehicles. 

N eiler, accompanied by Lieut. Far- 
ren of the 551st, had only pro- 
gressed a few hundred yards when they 
suddenly ran into a group of Germans 
coming up the trail. Farren, who was 
in front, didn’t hâve much chance, as 
a German about fifteen feet away had 
him covered, and he therefore threw 
up his hands; but Neiler, who was 
armed only with a pistol, started to 
fire and took off back up the trail. A 
German about fifteen or twenty feet 
away fired at him several times, and 
one bullet entered his helmet and 
lifted both the helmet and knit cap 
underneath from his head. Neiler 
succeeded in escaping unharmed, but 
slightly shaky after his expérience. 


After this he always carried a Tommy- 
gun instead of a pistol. Lieutenant 
Farren’s grave was found the next day, 
very neatly marked by a cross with his 

This should hâve been a waming to 
the 551 st, but when they started the at¬ 
tack next day, one company got pretty 
badly shot up by approaching Petit 
Halleaux in broad daylight along a 
road with steep banks on both siaes. 
A machine-gun had been placed to 
cover this road and had waited until 
they were about ten feet away before 
it opened fire. The snow that fell 
during the night had served the pur- 
pose of camouflaging this enemy posi¬ 
tion almost perfectly, and there was no 
indication whatever that a German 
was within miles. In spite of this, the 
551st pushed on and captured Petit 
Halleaux. 

Colonel Juareg, the C. O. of the 
551 st, was killed that day by mortar 
fire while directing the attack, and his 
loss was deeply felt. He was a cour- 
ageous leader, and had worked tire- 
lessly during the past several days un- 


make the attack a success. Major 
Holm, the battalion executive, then 
assumed command. The German regi- 
mental commander was found a sui¬ 
cide in Petit Halleaux. In his pocket 
was found a message to the division 
commander stating the hopelessness 
of his position and asking for further 
instructions, apparently hoping for 
orders to withdraw. However, the an- 
swer from the division commander was 
to hold until the end, and this he had 

It was important to the enemy to 
hold this northern flank of the Bulge 
against the attacks that were now be- 
ing directed by the Americans to eut 
off the Bulge and offset the effect of 
the deep pénétration that had been 
made by the forces of Von Rundstedt. 
It was believed, now that the German 
advance had been stopped, that this 
offensive by the enemy would serve to 
end the war sooner than they had for- 
merly expected. The optimism ' of 
ending the war early had been re- 
placed now, due to the fanaticism of 
the German résistance, to the opposite 
trend and toward a more realistic view; 
and many thought now that it would 
last at least a couple more years. 
With the defenses of the Siegfried Line 
still to look forward to, many of us 
didn’t think that this estimate was so 
far wrong. 

A S the 504th had now been com- 
mitted and had taken over the 
right of our sector, we were given or¬ 
ders to move over behind the 505th, 
who were still attacking, and préparé 
to relieve them. The 3rd Battalion 
was to remain with the 504th as we 
moved the men by foot to the vicinity 
of Arbrefontaine. Still more snow had 


fallen, and it was now almost waist 
deep as the lst and 2nd Battalions 
moved into a bivouac area in the 
woods, and the weather had become 
extremely cold. When we arrived in 
the 505th area, we contacted Colonel 
Eckman, who was busy at the time at 
his O. P. trying to direct fire onto a 
German Mark VI tank that was giv- 
ing them trouble. 

After checking the troops into their 
assembly areas, we set up the regi- 
mental C. P. at a small house just out- 
side of Arbrefontaine. The Division 
C. P. and at least two other C. P.s were 
in this town, so we decided not to 
crôwd in with them. This building 
was not very big, but it served well for 
the two days we stayed in that area. 
There were only two rooms, so one was 
set up as the S-3, or operations office, 
and the other as the S-2 office. I know 
that I stayed in the S-3 office most of 
the time, and sometimes wondered 
why everybody came in here to find 
out what was going on. 

~ The solution to this was discovered 
a little later when 1 happened to go 
down the hall to the S-2 office. Cap- 
tain Dearing had hung several signs 
outside such as "No admittance except 
on business," “Beware the Mad Dog,” 
"Off Limits" and " Achtung—Minen." 
On looking into the S-2 room, there 
was Captain Dearing with his assistant 
very peaceably sitting beside a cozy fire 
in solitary splendor, reading very se- 
dately the latest Intelligence informa¬ 
tion. On returning to the S-3 room, 
there also was posted a large sign as 
follows: "S-3 office—corne in and get 
warm.” Inside, where you could 
hardly wedge yourself in, was a bed- 
lam. Not only the regular S-S per¬ 
sonnel but ail liaison officers, their 
drivers, orderlies, odds and ends from 
the Headquarters Company, commu¬ 
nications personnel and many others. 

After a visit to the Division Head¬ 
quarters, where we received orders to 
move the 2nd Battalion that night over 
to another position, we hadn’t much 
to do. However, the move had to be 
made at night in a blinding snowstorm 
after they had just got themselves set- 
tled, and was not as easy as it looked 
on the map. As soon as they got 
moved, we found that the 82nd was to 
be relieved by the 75th Division, and 
that we had the honor of moving to 
another sector for an attack that was 
to take place on the 13th of January. 

Taking with me the S-3, S-2 and the 
battalion commanders, we departed 
to the new area to find out what we 
were to do with the 106th Division, to 
whom we were now attached. At 
Francorchamps, where we arrived half- 
frozen, we found Gus Nelson, the 
C. O. of the 112th Infantry Régiment. 
When the Germans had started the 
Bulge attack, he had got separated 
from the rest of the Division who had 
withdrawn and were now on the south 


flank of the Bulge. He had been at¬ 
tached to the remnants of the 106th 
Division, who were supposed to attack 
on the 13th. Now, however* he had 
just received orders to withdraw and 
reform his division. 

We, the 517th, were therefore to 
take his place in the attack. His régi¬ 
ment was now occupying a défensive 
position in the vicinity of Stavelot on 
the Ambleve River. The 424th, which 
was the only régiment remaining from 
the 106th Division, was to attack on 
the right from the vicinity of Trois 
Ponts. We continued on to Stavelot 
and set up the C. P. in a large window- 
less building on the square. The lst 
Battalion took over the sector of the 
112th so we would hâve one battalion 
with which to start the attack. The 
2nd Battalion had been detached to 
join the 7th Armored, who were sched- 
uled to attack shortly with the mission 
of recapturing St. Vith, from which 
they had been driven a week before. 

T HE situation was the same as on 
the previous attack. The Germans 
held the high ground across an open 
valley over which we had to pass to 
reach their positions. In addition to 
this, we had to cross the Ambleve 
River. Although the time of attack 
was set at eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing, we determined not to get caught 
out in the open as we had a week be¬ 
fore. So during the night of the 12th 
and 15th we sent a company of the 
lst Battalion across the river to secure 
that part of Stavelot to the south of 
the stream. They encountered no ré¬ 
sistance but had captured a German 
patrol who came into the town that 
night. 

Sergeant Vardy was standing near 
a building when a Kraut suddenly 
pushed a burp gun into his ribs. 
Vardy, without thinking and perhaps 
being a little ticklish, turned and 
grabbed the gun. He threw the Kraut 
on the ground and took him prisoner. 
When we got him, he turned out to 
be a German technical sergeant about 
six feet two inches tall who looked like 
a professional wrestler. Vardy, who 
is a slender little chap, really must 
hâve worked fast. Finally the tech 
sergeant, after some persuasion, dis- 
closed the location of the enemy troops 
on the hills overlooking Stavelot. 

While ail this was going on, the 3rd 
Battalion, which was making the as- 
sault, was moving over by truck from 
the 82nd Airborne Division area. 
While they were attached to the 504th, 
they had gone across the Salm and se- 
cured a bridgehead at the town of 
Grand Halleaux, they had run into 
some trouble and had cleared some 
Germans from the town. As soon as 
they wëre relieved, they started for 
Stavelot and arrived on the night of 
the 12th. At first we had been reluc- 
tant to move trucks over the open 



ground under possible artillery obser¬ 
vation into Stavelot. However, time 
was getting short, so Paxton moved 
right into town and got away with it 
ail right 

Before dawn next morning we had 
a company moving across the broken- 
down bridge across the Ambleve, and 
through the ruins, the smashed half- 
tracks, disabled German tanks and 
scattered German and American bod- 
ies left over from the German advance 
o£ just before Christmas. As soon as 
this company got across, we sent over 
another one and hoped they would get 
well up into the woods and not get 
caught in the open when daylight 
came about seven o’clock. Some shells 
landed in the town as they crossed the 
river, but not much damage was done, 
and they were well on their way by 
daylight. 

Soon a great deal of firing was heard, 
however, and we knew they had run 
into the enemy main positions on the 
rolling hills beyond the town of Stave¬ 
lot. They called on their artillery, 
and succeeded in breaking through; 
and by dark that night were well en- 
trenched on the first objective. It was 
not done without some casualties, how¬ 
ever, for on a visit that af ternoon many 
men could be seen lying in the snow 
who would never see their home or 
their loved ones again. There was one 
soldier who was lying down apparently 
resting with his elbow on the ground 
and his head resting in his hand. I 
said something to him but received 
no answer, and on doser inspection 
saw that he had been dead for some 

T T is always painful to see American 
dead, as they are ones you hâve 
seen and possibly talked with a few 
hours before, and hâve been the ones 
who hâve done the actual work of 
knocking the Germans out of their 
positions that higher-ups as well as 
you hâve planned so easily in orders 
on the previous day. About the Ger¬ 
man dead I know that for myself little 
pity was wasted. They were complété 
strangêrs, and although af times they 

osity that we looked at them. We 
wanted to see whether they were young 
or old, what kind of troops they were; 
and the more dead there were, the 
more we knew that our lire, our plans, 
and our men had worked effectively. 
Besides, the more German dead we saw 
the quicker the war would be com- 
pletea victorioùsly, for of course we 
had to keep going until the Germans 
realized that they were beaten. 

On this attack, as on others. Colonel 
Paxton had many narrow escapes. On 
one occasion he was leading his C. P. 
group forward through the woods 
when Lieutenant Morgan, his S-2, 
told a man to go ahead in front of 
the Colonel. This man had hardly 









after anuther day we were ordered 
back to Stavelot for a brief rest. 

While at Stavelot, the men were put 
in buildings, and entertainments were 
arranged. Company messes were now 
operated for a little change in diet. 
While in combat, the men had existed 
on ten-in-one rations, which was a 
good ration and which they could cook 
up themselves. I know some of them 
liked it so well that objections were 
heard when the kitchens were set up. 
The 2nd Battalion was still fighting 
with the 7th Armored Division for'St. 
Vith, but rejoined us after a few days. 
They had run into pretty strong ré¬ 
sistance, for the Germans there were 
doing everything they could to hold 
the Bulge open until they escaped with 
the bulk of their forces. They were 
up against the fanatic S.S. Division 
that had killed the American prisoners 
at Malmédy. But they had plenty of 
tank support, and after a few days 
rejoined the régiment in Stavelot. 

VS7E had each battalion commander 
’ ’ give a critique on his expériences 
during the past weeks for the officers 
and men so they could learn what had 
been going on, and also to improve 
our technique from the past expéri¬ 
ences. Beaver Thompson, the cele- 
brated newspaçer correspondent, came 
down for a visit from Ist Army head- 
quarters at Spa. At our command 
post, a big barn of a building on the 
square, the Windows were covered to 
keep out the cold winter winds, and 
G.I. stoves were sprinkled around. 
The average French stove or fireplace 
never seemed to heat a place adequate- 
ly, since they were built with the pur- 
pose of economy of fuel. The G.I. 
stove, however, was round and ample, 
and when it came to red glow was far 
superior to any French stove. It final- 
ly got so that when we moved, we 
would try to get the stoves from the 
last bivouac up early, and many 
loaded them on the jeeps following the 
main attack. Here at the C. P. was an 
old Belgian taken care of by his daugh- 
ter. The old man was apparently 
very sick, as he kept to his bed in the 
rooms they occupied and did not 
bôther us, and we did not bother them. 
We found that he was a doctor, and 
at one time before his illness had been 
considered the leading surgeon in that 
part of Belgium. 

Most of the people in this part of 
Belgium were not overly friendly, as it 
had belonged to Germany before the 
last war and they certainly never put 
themselves out to welcome the Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps this area had been 
fought over so much, and armies of 
both sides had passed through there 
with such devastating effect, that they 
were now apathetic and felt the hope- 
lessness of their position—also that if 
they befriended one side, it might hap- 
pen that the opposing side would re- 


turn the next week and punish them 
for being so friendly. In spite of this 
everybody enjoyed the few days we 
spent in Stavelot, as ail too quickly we 
were ordered to rejoin the 82nd Air- 
borne Division, which had just jumped 
off from St. Vith, after its capture, and 
were attacking in the vicinity of Hons- 
feld toward the Siegfried Line. 

The area the 82nd was operating in 
was very rugged. That îs, it con- 
sisted of wide expanses of heavy woods, 
with lanes or trails eut through them. 
Due to the heavy traffic and melting 
snow, these dirt trails were now very 
rough, and in many places almost im¬ 
passable. I had left about three 
o’clock in the afternoon to corne for- 
ward, leaving Zais to get the battalions 
started forward the next morning. It 
took me until three o’clock the next 
morning to reach 82nd headquarters, 
where General Gavin was still up and 
busy. He said that the 325th was at¬ 
tacking toward the town of Scheid 
early that morning, and that we were 
to protect the flanks, particularly 
against attack from the northeast. He 
liked to hâve everything buttoned up 
as he called it, and it was the normal 
thing in the 82nd after any attack to 
button up so that no large enemy 
groups could filter through without 
encountering résistance. 

The 325th jumped off that morning 
ail right, and as they moved forward, 
we saw many of them carrying the Ger- 
man Panzerfaust. This was only good 
for one shot, but carried a lot more 
power than did our bazooka or rocket 
weapon, and was one of the few things 
that could stop the Mark VI tank. 
The attack that morning was not an 
easy one, and soon litter men were 
busy bringing wounded back up the 
narrow forest trail from the direction 
of Scheid. Many more followed them 
that day, until the town was finally 
captured in the late afternoon. Our 
lst Battalion was put in position to 


button up the north fiank of the 325th 
and that night when I returned to the 
Division C. P., I found that our régi¬ 
ment was ordered to another front to 
participate in an attack to be made by 
the V Corps. 

As usual, 1 went ahead with some of 
the regimental staff and the battalion 
commanders, in order to get the plan 
and make a reconnaissance before the 
arrivai of the troops under Colonel 
Zais. We stopped off at the head¬ 
quarters of the V Corps at Eupen to 
get information on where we were go¬ 
ing. Here we found General Huebner, 
whom I had known a few years before 
when he was executive of the 19th 
Infantry in Hawaii. He was very cor¬ 
dial but full of business as usual, and 
anxious, as he expressed it, to get the 
damn’ war over with. He had a very 
tough assignment for us, however, and 
certainly didn’t permit friendship to 
interfère with duty, as we soon found. 

Colonel John Hill, a classmate, took 
us up to the 78th Division, to which 
unit we were going to be attached for 
this operation. At their headquarters 
near Simmerath, we met General Par¬ 
ker, the division commander, and Gen¬ 
eral Rice, the assistant division com¬ 
mander. The plan was for the 78th 
to attack from their présent position 
and take the town of Schmidt, and 
then push on to prevent the Germans 
from blowing up the dam and there- 
by flooding the Roer River Valley. 
While they were doing this, we were 
to attack in an adjacent sector held by 
the 8th Division. Our objective was 
outlined as the high ground east of 
the Roer River, and we were to jump 
off from the little town of Bergstein, 
Germany. 

We immediately had to get Word to 
the column to move to the vicinity of 
Bergstein instead of coming into the 
78th sector. After getting ail the in¬ 
formation we could we started out 
again to Bergstein to get a look at our 






That night was a nightmare as th» 
troops were stopped by mine-fields cov- 
ered by machine-gun and mortar fire. 


area and make plans for the attack 
which was to be the following night, 
the 2nd-3rd of February. The roads 
were now in poor shape as they had 
thawed slightly and then been frozen, 
again covering everything with a thin 
coating of ice. However the troops 
got up there ail right the next morning 
after riding ail night in trucks, al- 
though as Major Armstrong remarked 
later, his eyes stood out like a bull- 
frog’s for a week after, from leaning 
out of the cab trying to watch the road. 
The towns in this area such as Hurt- 
gen, Kleinhau, Brandenburg and 
Bergstein were beaten to a pulp, and 
were much worse than any area we 
had seen. During the next few days 
the roads thawed out and ail except 
the main paved roads became hub- 
deep in mud. The whole scene was 
one of war at its worst, and the combi¬ 
nation of mud and demolished towns 
gave everything the aspect of désola¬ 
tion and despair. 

However, we visited Bergstein that 
afternoon, which was under artillery 
fire and the battalion that occupied it 
kept well hidden in the basements and 
cellars. In fact, they did not appre- 
ciate us moving around in the town, 
as they said it drew fire; and the com- 
manding general of the 8th Division 
added his protest to theirs and let us 
understand that we were severely rep- 
rimanded. At the 13th Infantry C. P. 
we found Colonel Nelson, whom I had 
known before in the lOth Armored Di¬ 
vision. This C. P. was located in 
Brandenburg, but as ail the buildings 
were in ruins, they had dug into the 
side of a hill and braced the ceilings 
and walls with heavy timber. The 
vicinity of the C. P. was extremely 
muddy, and even then the ceiling was 
beginning to drip from the melting 
snow. As he was moving back to 
Kleinhau, he let us use the C. P., and 
we were grateful as there was no other 
place to go except out in the mud. 
When the troops arrived, we put them 
in a patch of woods which had some 
small dugouts and where they could 
stay until the time for attack that same 
night. 

As the time for attack drew near, 
we moved the forward échelon of the 
C. P. to the already overcrowded Berg¬ 
stein. Here we found one room of a 
mostly demolished building that was 
not occupied, and set up our télé¬ 
phonés, radios and an O. P. on the 
upper floor. That night was pretty 
much of a nightmare, for the troops 
almost immediately were stopped by 
heavy mine-fields covered by machine- 
gun and mortar fire, and illuminated 
by brilliant flares. As it was impos¬ 


sible to remove the mines at night, we 
waited for daylight to send in groups 
to remove the mines and tape gaps to 
guide troops through them. 

This they succeeded in doing; and 
the next night Captain Birder took our 
company through first. He had a 
rough time, as he was almost immedi¬ 
ately surrounded by German para- 
troopers, and in the dark it became 
quite a mix-up. Captain Birder, who 
was a fine young company commander 
barely twenty-one years of âge and a 
recent graduate of Notre Dame, was 
killed, and the Germans closed up the 
gaps in the mine-field before others 
could follow. The night before we 
had lost Captain Juichi, the com¬ 
mander of F Company, and Captain 
Woodall, the artillery liaison officer 
with the 3rd Battalion, by mortar fire. 

W E seemed to be getting nowhere 
fast, but we tried again on the 
third night with about the same suc- 
cess. The companies that had started 
the attack with from thirty to forty 
men were now down to twenty, and 
with some of the best leaders gone. 
Two companies of the Ist Battalion 
were also sent to clean off the hill on 
the left, from which heavy fire was 
coming. This was doue, but it still 


seemed to be to no avail. The 6th 
German parachute régiment, which 
was holding this sector, was not going 
to budge, apparently, until they 
wanted to. 

In the meantime the attack on 
Schmidt by the 78th was not progress- 
ing too well, and night after night the 
artillery would la-/ into the town, firing 
ail night long with 155s and 240s until 
the place must hâve been a shambles. 
The Germans also were starting to put 
big stuff into Bergstein, and when a 
whole building or what remained of a 
building w-ould crumple up from a 
blast, we figured it must be from at 
least a small buzz-bomb that they were 
using. However the nightmare final- 
ly came to an end. The Germans sud- 
denly withdrew, we were relieved by 
the 508th Parachute Infantry and were 
ordered to move to Laon, France, later 
to join up with the 1 Sth Airborne Di¬ 
vision, which was now en route to 
France from the U. S. 

It was a pretty tired, dejected bunch 
that moved back toward Branden¬ 
burg. They had been almost continu- 
ously on the move since the 19th of 
December. Casualties had not been 
terribly high, except possibly on this 
last venture, but the weather had been 
severely cold, feet were getting in bad 





airfield had lost twenty-four ahips the 
day before on the Wesel jump, and 
were certainly not over-enthusiastic 
about this coming affair. 

Préparations were made, however; 
but the day before the operation was 
scheduled to occur, everything was 
canceled. What had happened was 
that General Patton’s Third Army had 
simply walked across the Rhine in that 
area and had found iittle opposition. 
Plans were then made to jump farther 
into the interior of Germany near the 
town of Heckingen. A group of mys- 
terious German scientists were sup- 
posed to hâve set up in this area whom 
we were supposed to capture together 
with their records and apparatus. 
However Heckingen as well as most 
other German towns was also quickly 
overrun by the now rapidly advancing 
ground forces, and we were forced 
again to postpone our plans at the last 
minute. In anoüher week the war 
ended as of the 9th of May, although 
reports had got out several days be¬ 
fore that everything was kaput for 
Germany. 

O UR stay now at the field was an 
anti-climax. The weather for sev¬ 
eral weeks had been bitter; although 
this was April, a driving sleet swept 
across the open fields, apparently com¬ 
ing right off the 'Torth Sea and the 
tents had Iittle effect in keeping out 
the wintry blasts. The ground around 
the tents was a sea of mud, and the 
walk from the tents to the mess tent 
was a precarious and slippery journey. 
The Red Cross girls who hadl accom- 
panied the régiment to the area, how¬ 
ever, slogged around with the rest of 
us, and lent cheer to the bedraggled 
inmates of the camp. Most of us got 
a chance to see some of the surrounding 
cities such as Arras, Lens and Lille, and 
also to visit Brussels. At Lille one 
day they were bringing some of the 
displaced persons whom the Germans 
had requisitioned from France for 
labor. Hundreds of them were now 
coming in by train daily, and hundreds 
of people lined the streets to catch the 
first glimpse of someone who had been 
torn from his family four ôr five years 
before. On one otcasion while re- 
turning from Lille we picked up in the 
car a middle-aged Frenchman in an 
old and torn French soldier’s overooat. 
He apparently had no one to meet him, 
and was starting to walk off with his 
belongings wrapped up in a piece of 
blanket. He was not very communica- 
ive, but we did gather that he had been 
captured by the Germans when they 
took Verdun in 1940. As we ap- 
proached his home town and his house, 
ne grew very quiet, and soon the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. He 
was seeing the familiar scenes that he 
had not looked at for six years, and he 
would soon see the brothers and sisters, 
the mother and wife and children he 


had not seen for those years. We kept 
quiet also, knowing what he was think- 
ing about, and let him off at the house 
he pointed out. We waited until the 
old mother and ail the rest of the family 
came out joyfully to welcome him, and 
then drove back to the airfield. 

During the next few weeks there was 
a constant shuflling and reshuffling 
within the régiment. Ail the men 
who had a eampaign star for Italy were 
given the privilège of transferring to 
the 82nd Division, who were designated 
as occupation troops. As this in- 
cluded ail the older men in the régi¬ 
ment, our losses were heavy, and the 
administration work to get the service 
records, etc., up to date and reorgan- 
izing with replacements now sent in 
was very heavy. As none of tnc uuier 
units in the Division were effeeted by 
this shift we were thus generally far 
behind the others in completeness of 
records, and the cause of most of the 
worries of the Division staff. Very 
soon after the Italian men left, we had 
to transfer ail the men over seventy- 
five points to the 17th ALB Division 
which was being inactivated. What 
we had left was a new régiment com- 
posed about ninety per cent of men 
and officers who had been assigned dur¬ 
ing the past few months. When we 
completed this last change-over, we 
were now prepared as far as personnel 
was concemed for redeployment to the 
Pacific for the battle of Japan. 

The atmosphère of Joigny was gen¬ 
erally pastoral with its small farms 
on the hillsides outside the town, its 
small flocks of goats in the hills, the 
smooth-flowing Yonne with its occa- 
sional fishermen and slow-moving 
barges and its peaceful inhabitants in 
the narrow, walled streets. However 
now and then through the U.S.O. pro- 
gram an occasional celebrity from the 
outer-world came for a visit and these 
we usually put up for the night at the 
regimental officers’ quarters. Georges 
Carpentier, the fâmous French prize- 
fighter, who as a boy had worked in 
the coal mines of Lens, was one of 
these. Although the gorgeous Georges 
was then well over the fifty-year mark, 
he was still trim, exceptionally well 
dressed and still his dapper, confident 
self. He refereed one of our boxing 
matches held in the Place de Marche, 
and although I don’t believe most of 
our youngsters remembered too much 
about his fight with Jack Dempsey 
many years before, the French people 
of the town were highly enthusiastic. 

The stay at the assembly area. Camp 
Pittsburgh, was rather hectic. We 
turned in the equipment we didn’t 
need, boxed up what we were to take 
back, made reams of rosters, and sten¬ 
cils covering ail the réception stations 
where the men would go on their 
thirty-day furlough after arrivai in the 
States. To add to the general confu¬ 
sion we were assigned about a thousand 
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low-point men from the 17th Airbotn» 
Division eligible to go to Japan, and 
these men also had to be processed 
physically, clothes and equipment 
turned in or issued as necessary and 
new ship loading lists prepared. As 
we were only due to stay at Pittsburgh 
a few days before starting for the port 
of Le Havre everybody had to work, 
and particularly the personnel section, 
with a feverish haste not conducive to 
the best and most accurate results. 

On arrivai at Camp Phillip Mor¬ 
ris at Le Havre, we found the troops 
had already left and were in the proc- 
ess of loading on the Madawaska Vie- 
tory preparatory to sailing at twelve 
noon. As it was now almost ten A.M. 
and we had been traveling since about 
midnight, we started for the boat in ail 
haste, finally locating it after a harried 
search of the waterfront and with a 
half-hour to spare. We then settled 
back for the Crossing of thé Atlantic, 
with the ship heavily loaded. The men 
had to sleep in shifts; ail passageways 
were constantly jammed with reclining 
figures. The voyage was rough, but 
at last we were on our way back, to 
see that Statue of Liberty we had so 
missed, the past year and a half.... 

I cannot finish my story without pay- 
ing a final tribute to those officers and 
men who followed and fought through 
these pages. There were no better 
men to hâve been had anywhere than 
the group that left Camp Mackall, 
N. C., for overseas. The average âge 
of the enlisted men was nineteen, that 
of the officers only slightly higher. 
They had youth and the spirit that 
goes with it. They also had the confi¬ 
dence in themselves to wish to close 
with the enemy and destroy him. I 
can remember the story of the lead 
scout in the forest near Hotton, Bel- 
gium, who went ahead of the platoon 
knocking out enemy machine-gun nests 
as he went along by himself. He had 
forgotten that he was simply to cover 
the advance of the platoon, and his job 
ended when he located the enemy. 
One or two of these men could do a lot 
of damage, and many are the instances 
where they did. For feats of physical 
stamina and endurance they were un- 
surpassed. 

W HILE thinking back on these days, 
1 can now see that another one 
of the outstanding qualities of a para- 
trooper was his willingness to take a 
chance. While sometimes this attri- 
bute caused some casualties, on the 
other hand it finished up the job more 
quickly. Casualties are a necessary 
evil in war and 1 can remember sweat- 
ing them out almost continuously, for 
if excessive casualties were incurred, 
there was in most cases something 
wrong with the plans. It seemed to 
me that there must always be a way of 
arranging an attack so that a minimum 
of casualties would be suffered. 





"To carry on a certain correspondence 
with persons within the enemy Unes ... 
$3,276.” This and other entries suggest 
an O.S.S. in the Révolution. Moreover, 
the Commander’s accounts balanced to 
within one dollar. 

by FAIRFAX 
DOWNEY 
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Washington 
His Ledg ers 


T he average account book is 
dull reading, but not George 
Washington's—for his sheds 
bright sidelights on his char- 

Entries reveal Washington’s deep 
love for his stepchildren and other 
children. He spared no outlay during 
the illness of “Patsy" Custis, who died 
in 1773. Despite cost of the school- 
ing of “Jacky” Custis, he helped give 
opportunity to less fortunate children 
by contributing generously to educa- 
tional institutions in the Colonies. 

Humanly, he loved entertainment 
and récréation, and did not forgo 
them. But it is clear on his records 
how frequently he paid far more than 
his share at a party, taking pleasure 
in his friends’ pleasure. 

As master of Mount Vernon, the 
welfare of a village-size community 
was dépendent upon him, and he was 
well aware of the hardships imposed 
on ail in every walk of life by unjust 
British commercial restrictions. His 
sympathy for the average man, for the 
small tradesman and artisan, was a 
potent reason for his espousal of the 
Révolution, 

His painstaking accounts extend 
through his French and Indian War 
campaigns. Then, and in the Révo¬ 
lution, are noted more than occasional 
entries: "To Secret Services.” They 
indicate how firmly he believed that 
money was well spent which might 
save soldiers’ lives. When circum- 
stances justified it, he would launch 
his troops in furious attacks; but no 
commander was ever more consider- 
ate, so far as it was possible, of the 
men he led. When his men went pay- 


less, their families destitute, he came 
to their assistance with money out of 
his own pocket. 

Through the most hopeiess years of 
the Révolution, Washington’s faith in 
■ the cause persisted, and he loaned 
every spare dollar of his private funds 
to the Government. Uncomplain- 
ingly he accepted depreciated currency 
in payment of pre-war debts, because 
he was not willing to be a-cused of re- 
pudiating his country’s money. 

The post-war period was desperate 
in Washington’s time. His own fi¬ 
nances were in misérable condition. 
Neglected Mount Vernon was no 
longer even covering the cost of its 
upkeep. Still Washington continued 
his unobtrusive charities. His ledgers 
prove that hardly a week passed with- 
out his aiding people in distress- 
veterans, widows, children. Closed 
entries record that not a few men not 
pressed for payment, died in his debt. 

He borrowed to pay his own local 
debts before going to New York to 
be inaugurated as our first President. 
Entries in the General’s neat, legible 

“To cash paid for cleaning the house 
which was provided for my quarters 
and had been occupied by the Marble- 
head Régiment . . . £2.10.9." (This 
proves that soldiers were no different 
m ’76; if non-coms and officers aren’t 
on the job, quarters and camp sites 
always will be left in an unholy mess.) 

"To the relief of the distressea 
wives and children of the soldiers 
from Marblehead . . . £13.” (The 
Marbleheaders had rushed to enlist 
and were away from home at war 
much longer than expected, Wash¬ 


ington was rightly grateful to that 
fine soldier-marine outfit, even though 
one of their "Charge of Quarters” had 
slipped up.) 

“To carry on a certain correspond¬ 
ence with persons within the enemy 
Unes . . . $3,276." (Washington drew 
heavily on the Paymaster General for 
Secret Service expenses. Accounts ap- 
proved and paid were destroyed to 
protect the identity of American spies. 
Without a doubt the Revolutionary 
O.S.S. was worth the money. In 
1782, one of our spies stole the official 
record of the strength of the British 
Army in America — right out of its 
New York headquartersl) 

The historian, John C. Fitzpatrick, 
notes that when an amazed and de- 
lighted Treasury Department audited 
the accounts, kept by George Wash¬ 
ington through eight stormy years, 
they tallied to within one dollar. And 
that discrepancy was in favor of the 
Treasury. 

G eorge Washington was the origi¬ 
nal dollar-a-year man. He re- 
fused any salary as President, as he had 
as Commander-in-Chief. When Con- 
gress nevertheless voted him a 125,000 
salary, he accepted it only for expenses 
incurred in office. He spent more 
than that sum, ail carefully accounted 
for, yet asked no reimbursement. Ail 
through his two terms, his energies 
were bent on securing financial stabil- 
ity for the nation. On retirement he 
devoted the last years of his life to 
wise management of his Mount Ver 
non farm lands, where among other 
economical measures, he developed a 
System of rotation of crops. 










“Production JÇ'mt 

by JOHN D. MACDONALD 


cept for the war period, of course. I 
think he’ll meet your requirements." 

“For what?” I asked. 

“Don’t interrupt, and you’U find 
out sooner, Ladder,” Murch said. 
“Dr. Hawes is an economist. You’ve 
probably heard of him. He’s been 
very active in Washington for several 
years as a consultant to various Gov¬ 
ernment bureaus. Dr. Hawes came to 
me several weeks ago with a sugges¬ 
tion. He felt that the broad view of 
économies could be applied to some 
of our problems, and suggested that 
he be given an opportunity to work 
with us when our next problem of 
plant utilization came up. We now 
hâve that problem.” 

Dr. Hawes stared at me calmly. 
“Yes, Ladder. It has been arranged 
that we work together. You will, of 
course, work out the practical aspects 
of my plans.” 

“Dr. Hawes will not teehnically be 
an employée, Ladder,” Murch said 
smoothiy. “We are hiring him at a 
sizable daily retainer, and he will be 
in charge of the job.” 

“Things slowing up in Washing¬ 
ton?” I asked. 

Hawes said distantly: “Not at ail, 
old boy. In fact, I might say that sev¬ 
eral important persons are quite inter- 
ested in this experiment. It has a 
bearing on the entire problem of how 
much Government can contribute to 
indus try.” 

“I thought it was vice versa,” I said. 

“Your attitude is disappointing,” J. 
Arthur said. 

I said quickly: “It should be very 
interesting.” A gesture of appease- 
ment. I was baffled. I hâve known of 
J. Arthur Murch speaking softly about 
the Government, using words that 
would send mule-skinners screaming 
for the hills, and not repeating himself 
for minutes on end. His attitude 
could only be described as incredible. 

J. Arthur reached over and grabbed 
a thick pile of blueprints and lists of 
equipment off a table by the Windows. 
He passed them to Hawes, saying: 
“The plant in question is the Pough- 
keepsie plant of the Wilkinson Com¬ 
pany. It has been idle for well over 
two years. In fact, it has never been 
used. It was built to manufacture 
some sort of flame-throwing apparatus. 


and the war ended just when they 
were ready to go into production. 
The Wilkinson Company is owned by 
Contract Electric, who hâve been one 
of our biggest clients for years. Mr. 
Judd of Contract Electric has asked 
us to survey the plant and make rec¬ 
ommendations regarding utilization. 
Here is ail the data on the plant. 
There’s a watchman there at ail hours. 
Gentlemen, you may begin. 1*11 ex¬ 
pert a preliminary report inside of 
two weeks' time.” 

AV TE walked out, Dr. Hawes stuff- 
W ing the data into his brief case. I 
closed the door behind us. He turned 
to me. “Uh—Ladder, suppose you be 
at the Hôtel Pennsylvania at two with 
your suitcase. We’ll go up in my car. 
I’il arrange for réservations at the 
Lord Nelson in Poughkeepsie. Do 
you need any tools or anything?” 

“I keep ail my tack-hammers in the 
pockets of my overalls." 

“Ladder, we’ll get along beautifully 
if you’ll just coôrdinate.” 

“That a Washington word?” 

“You might call it that.” 

“Doc, I’il coôrdinate like crazy. I’m 


“You may call me Hawes.” 

“Thank you. Doc.” 

He sniffed and walked out. I pulled 
a chair over and sat beside Ginny. 
“Honey, he didn’t fire me. He just 
told me to work for a little while with 
that man of vision.” 

“I think he’s sweet,” she said. 

“As a matter of fact, so do I; but 
that isn’t what I was getting around 
to. I was thinking that—” 

“I know. Mr. Murch didn’t fire 
you, so you think we ought to cele- 
brate by getting married. The answer 
is still the same. Stick around, and 
I’U hâve it mimeographed.” 

“But I’ve had an idea. You want 
a house you can stay in. The other 
day I saw the most beautiful all-alumi- 
num trailer with everything that—” 

“No!” 

“And maybe you could even grow 
vines on the outside of it. Kids play- 
ing around it. You washing the 
dishes, and me reading the—” 

“No!” 

“And we go everywhere in the car 
with our little home rolling along be- 

“No! No! No!" 

"How about lunch today?” 






















into the bar o£ the hôtel. After the 
second Martini, I said: “Doc, our 
troubles are over. I’ve got a gimmick 
that’ll fit the production line like a 
glove, and a little bird told me this 
noon over the phone that the market 
picture is good and that we can prob- 
ably get a lease o£ patent rights.” 

He frowned at me. “Gimmick? 
Don’t tell me that you think you hâve 
a report to make?” 

“What do you think I’ve been doing 
out there. Doc? Sharpening my Boy 
Scout knife? While you’ve been 
mooning around and writing a thesis, 
I’ve done the work.” 

"Ha!” he said flatly. “What you 
say merely proves to me that you are 
stuck tight in your narrow little rut, 
too limited in mental caliber to see 
over your shoestrings.” 

“And maybe you’ll keep those pretty 
teeth longer. Doc, if you make your 
remarks a little less personal.” 

“I’m being completely impersonal. 
My report is ready to turn in. It has 
a breadth of vision that will undoubt- 
edly alarm you. Here’s one o£ my 
carbons o£ it. Take a look.” He 
passed it across the table. 

After I read the first £ew paragraphs, 
I gulped the rest of my drink and 
ordered a double. When it arrived, I 
groped for it and lifted it to my lips 
with sbaking hand. 

After I had climbed through ail 
sixteen pages, I still didn’t believe it. 
It was too utterly fantastic—and some- 
how it was extraordinarily typical. 

I N brief, he proposed that the 
Poughkeepsie plant be made the 
sole production source for an experi¬ 
mental community, and that land be 
acquired adjoining the plant grounds 
for the érection of a village to be com- 
posed solely of the workers in the 
plant. Temporary barracks would be 
supplied, and lots of lumber and pipe 
and stuff. Then, the workers would 
build their own houses, using the 
plant to manufacture the necessary 
hinges and window catches and heat- 
ing units and so on—ail the hardware 
that goes into a house. During this 
period, they would be paid by Con- 
tract Electric, who would be the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contractor on a Govern¬ 
ment contract which would be written 
to provide for the establishment of 
this experimental community. Phase 
One would be the building and the 
equipping of the houses, and he an- 
ticipated in his report that it would be 
easy to recruit skilled workers who 
were dissatisfied with their living ar- 

Phase Two would' be the stepping 
out of the picture of Government ad- 
visors and the taking over of the man¬ 
agement function by the workers. A 
community council would détermine 
what the plant should make, and réq¬ 
uisitions would be placed on Con¬ 


tract Electric by the community for 
the necessary raw materials. These 
items manufactured over and above 
the community needs would be sold 
in the open market, and the proceeds 
put into two separate funds. One 
would be to pay back Contract Elec¬ 
tric for the wages during the non- 
productive period and the raw ma¬ 
terials. The other would be a 
purchase fund, eventually to increase 
to the size where the plant could 6e 
purchased in the name of the com¬ 
munity. 

Phase Three would occur after the 
plant was paid for. That was the 
dilly. Then, men from this commu¬ 
nity would be put on the Government 



It was beautifully written—and al- 
most convincing. It talked, in the 
end, about “unification of the tools 
of production” and “community pride 
in workmanship” and "a return to the 
days of the guilds, when men worked 
harmoniously for a common end.” 

I ordered another drink and looked 
atehim. He was beaming proudly at 
me. “What do you think?” 

"I think it is the world’s prize ex¬ 
ample of backward reasoning, Doc. 
Other than that, it’s beautiful.” 

He turned grim. “Permit me to 
hear your objections.” 

"Sure. Take hinges for the front 
doors:. A firm makes them for a few 
cents each. So, instead of buying 
them, they make them in a shop that 
isn’t suited for it. They hand-make 
them—cost maybe three or four or 
ten bucks a pair. Wasted effort." 

“Ah, but you forget the psycho- 
logical aspects of having the plant 
supply ail the needs of the community. 
What you said about the plant being 
able to make anything that is made 
out of métal is what started me off on 
this line of thinking.” 

“Okayl So what about the second 
phase when they décidé what they're 
going to make? Maybe they pick 
something they can’t make efficiently. 
Then they can’t compete in the mar¬ 
ket without cutting their prices down 
below cost. They lose money.” 

“Money? So they lose money. The 
Government will willingly support 
this venture through the trial stages.” 

“But it’s backward. Why not set 
the plant up to make a good product 
at a good price, and then later let the 
employées buy in? If it’s profitable 
enough, the company can build their 
houses for them. Eventually they 

“Nonsense, Ladder! That’s pater- 
nalism. The employées would always 
feel as if a bone had been thrown 
to them. This way, it’s their plant 
from the beginning. ’ 

“And a bottomless well to toss 
money into. It would mean a deal 


where a man couldn’t get himself fired 
unless he committed actual murder. 
Every time I’ve seen a setup like that, 
I’ve seen sloppy production.” 

“You want to use a big whip?” 

“Nuts! I want guys on their toes. 
I work twice as hard because I’m 
always wondering when Murch is go¬ 
ing to think of a good excuse to 
bounce me out.” 

“You’re a traditionalist, Ladder.” 

“And you’re a metaphysical nin- 
compoop. Doc.” 

“Obviously we can’t agréé, Ladder. 
My report will be the one turned in.” 

“Remember now, you’re working 

“For a little while. And you re¬ 
member, my professorial friend, that 
the job of Bellows and Murch is to 
show Contract Electric how they can 
make dough. If it’s a profitable oper¬ 
ation, the employées will get fat wages 
—and I hâve yet to see a guy that’ll 
trade in a fat pay envelope for a social 
experiment.” 

“The Government will pay them 
well.” 

“Did I hear you talk about pa- 
ternalism with a sneer, Doc?” 

He stood up, snatched his paper 
and walked off. I sipped what was 
left of my drink, and what, with the 
slight buzz, I called Ginny up. She 
said no again, told me that I had been 
drinking, and hung up. 

Dr. Walter S. Hawes and I did very 
little talking on the way down. It 
was raining, and the tires made a slick 
noise on the concrète of the Parkway. 
He dropped me off at my hôtel and 
said: “Nine o’clock sharp in Mr. 
Murch’s office, Ladder—and you will 
co-sign my report before you go in.” 

“Tust like next year I’H pitch for the 
Dodgers.” 

“You may be looking for that sort of 
job,” he said, and drove away. 

W HEN I walked in, Ginny Davo 
looked like a May morning, and 
her eyes had a sparkle like silver dol¬ 
lars. Doc hadn’t arrived. 

I said: “Why couldn’t I get hold of 
you last night, honey?” 

“Why Doctor Hawes took me out, 
Sam. Didn’t you know?” 

“No, I didn’t. To a lecture, I pre- 

“To a very fine little club in the Vil¬ 
lage, Sam.” 

“Had a good time, I présumé.” 
“Why, of course, Sam. There’s no 
need for you to get so nasty. And I 
was sorry to hear Walter say that you 
had been no help to him at ail up in 
Poughkeepsie.” 

I got as far as, “Why, that—” when 
he walked in, practically arm in arm 
with J. Arthur Murch. 

Doc said, “Good morning, Vir¬ 
ginia.” And Murch—the old traitor— 
beamed at both of them. 



We went on into the office, and my 
own report was burning a hole in my 
pocket. It was only two pages, and 
most of it was a list of operations, 
with a code symbol to indicate whether 
or not the operation could be done on 
existing equipment. 

We sat as before, and Murch con- 
structed his little cathédral to peer 
through. He said: “Well?" 

Hawes cleared his throat. “Before 
I begin, Mr. Murch, I want to point 
out that not only did Mr. Ladder 
ive me no help whatsoever, but he 
as a closed mind and refuses to con- 
sider my conclusions.” 

J. Arthur glared at me. “What’s 
the reason for your attitude, Ladder?” 
“The guy’s a crackpot, Mr. Murch.” 
“Shut up! Proceed, Dr. Hawes.” 

H AWES whipped out his report and 
began to read it in a clear voice, 
vibrant with feeling and social consé¬ 
quence. I studied Murch’s face while 
ail this was going on, trying to guess 
what must be going on inside his cold 
gray head. The report certainly vio- 
lated ail the traditions that he had 
drummed into the thick heads of his 
slaves. The minutes kept by, and the 
clear voice emoted on. Murch stared 
at his fingers, his mouth thin and 
straight. 

At last the resounding final para- 
graph was over. J. Arthur coughed. 
He twiddled his fingers. He smiled 
at Hawes. “That-uh-that certainly 
is interesting, Dr. Hawes. Very inter- 
esting. But as to the practical aspects 
of the case—” My heart gave a great 
bound, and I reached for my report. 
Murch continued: “Can you be cer¬ 
tain that the appropriation would go 
through?” X nearly fell on the floor. 

Hawes beamed. “With my knowl¬ 
edge of Washington procedure, Mr. ■ 
Murch, I can practically guarantee it.” 

“Hmm. We’d better see Mr. Judd 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 
I’il phone him right away, and we 
can take the report over." 

There was a squeak in my voice as I 
said: “But, Mr. Murch! That layout 
is a natural for a portable metal- 
spraying gimmick, and X’ve got my re- 

^ Hawes said, coolly: “Old boy, can’t 
you see that Mr. Murch isn’t the least 
bit interested in your trivial little re¬ 
port?” 

That did it! That tore it right in 
half. I bounded out of the chair and 
went after him. Something was mak- 
ing a growling noise, and I realized 
dimly that it was me. He got up 
quick, and I tried to ram my right 
fist right down his throat. I wanted 
to hear those teeth corne off. 

His mouth wasn’t where it should 
hâve been. It was like missing a golf 
bail. An empty feeling. Something 
exploded sharply on my chin. I came 
up off my knees to see Hawes dancing 


in front of me in a gray mist. Some- 
how he looked as though he knew 
what he was doing. On my third 
swing I connected. I found him by 
Braille, straddled him and was trying 
to bust his face down through the 
floor—when the lights went out. . . . 

I was dead and in heaven, and an 
angel was ministering to me. When 
I woke up a little more, I saw that 
the angel was Ginny. She was pale, 
and she had been crying. I struggled 
up and held my head and said: 
“Whoo! What happened?” 

“J. Arthur tagged you with the desk 
lamp.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He and Walter went to see Mr. 
Judd. They were going to stop at a 
drugstore first to get Walter patched 
up.” 

Everything was dandy. I said: “And 

“Mr. Murch told me to call up 
every Management Engineering firm 
in town and tell them that you hâve 
been fired for emotional instability. 
The firm will mail you a check bring- 
ing you up to date. He said he’ll 
write to the out-of-town firms. He dic- 
tated a letter of reference for you.” 

“Read it to me.” 

“It says: ‘To the best of my knowl¬ 
edge and belief, Samuel Ladder classi¬ 


fies himself as an Industrial Engineer. 
He endeavored to convert this firm to 
his belief for an eight-year period end- 
ing suddenly on the morning of Sep- 
tember eighteenth. Signed, J. Arthur 
Murch.’ ” 

“Now that I’m down and out, will 
you marry me, Ginny?” 

“Of course, darling. Any time you 
say.” 

I guess my Ginny is just that sort of 
girl. She has to be needed, and she 
certainly knew that she was wanted. 

She phoned me at the hôtel that she 
could get a week off, starting in four 
days. She told me that Murch had 
begun to use my name as a new cuss- 
word. She said that Dr. Hawes was 
a fatuous prig, and that she hated 
everybody that didn’t like me. 

G INNY and I stayed in a little guest- 
house in the woods near a note! 
in Southern Fines, and everything was 
just right. Ail my problems faded 
away—until I started to wonder how 
I was going to earn a living. It would 
hâve to be a case of making a tour 
around to the client firms that I hadn’t 
been too rough with, and see if they 
needed a guy with two hands and a 
big mouth. 

She hadn’t told me that she had let 
the office know where they could get 



in touch with her. They thought she 
was off by herself. The wire came on 
the fifth day of the honeymoon: 

WHERE IS LADDER? IMPERATIVE HE 

VISIT THIS OFFICE THIRTIETH NOV- 

EMBER MORNING. J. ARTHUR MURCH. 

She counted the words and said: 
“Eleven, darling. He must really be 
in a sweat. Le?s go.” 

“The hell with it! This is a honey¬ 
moon, and I like it here, and he just 
wants me for target practice or some- 
thing. I’m not going.” 

She smiled at me sweetly. She 
looked wonderful in the blazing white 
terry-cloth robe with that chestnut hair 
piled high on her head. "Pack!" she 

I left her in the coffee-shop in the 
lobby of the building, and went on 
up to the offices of Bellows and Murch. 
My insides had turned to slush, and 
I tried to whistle with dry lips. On 
a hunch, I had brought along the 
Poughkeepsie report. 

A new girl was at Ginny’s desk—a 
fill-in. She looked at me coolly, and 
said: “You look dopey enough to be 
Sam Ladder.” I nodded. “Go on in, 
Sam. They await you.” 

They did: J. Arthur, who looked at 
me like a dog looking at a tree sur¬ 
geon, and a stranger. The stranger 
was in his late fifties, and large in 
every dimension. A lock of white hair 
fell down over his tanned forehead. 

Murch said: “I sent out wires to 
everyone I thought might know about 
you. Which one did you answerî” 

“The one you sent to my wife.” 

“Wife?” 

“The ex-Miss Davo. You can keep 
that harpy out there in your outer of¬ 
fice. Ginny is through.” 

Murch sighed, and flapped a hand 
in a helpless gesture. “This is—” 


The stranger interrupted. “Charley 
Hawes is my. name, Sam. Glad to 
know you.” 

“Any relation to—” I said weakly. 

“His father, Sam. Walter flew out 
to the coast the other day ail puffed 
up about this big deal he's swinging 
here, and told me about you. I got 
a few little businesses on the West 
Coast—ah—Hawes Mining Equipment, 
Hawes Construction, Hawes Motors, 
Hawes Shipbuilding. Few more—pre- 
fabs, gliders. Forget the rest now and 
then. Son, did you really nail him?" 

I could see the suit coming. “Yes 
sir,” I said faintly. 

He chuckled. “Good boy. Walter 
is a damned college professor. Ethere- 
al. Calls me a reactionary and a rob- 
ber baron. Murch, how corne you 
paid any attention to that—report that 
Walter wrote up? How corne you 
tried to sell it to Judd? I've known 
Ben Judd for years. He wouldn't fall 
for that sort of gunk." 

M URCH bleated a little. He said: 

“Well, I didn’t. I told Ben on 
the side to play along with me, and let 
Dr. Hawes thmk that he had a ripe 
idea. You see—” 

“Sure, I see it. You wanted to play 
along with Walter in hopes that I’d 
be grateful enough to become a client 
of yours. Goodness knows, you’ve had 
those two men out there in L. A. 
pestering me long enough. And then 
because Ladder, here, almost crossed 
up the deal by swinging on Walter, 
you fired him. Now, that’s a hell of 
a way to do business, Murch. Man 
your âge ought to hâve more sense.” 
“But I-” 

“Don’t give me any but’s, Murch. 
Sam, did you make a report on the 
Poughkeepsie plant that Walter is 
yammering about?” 


I handed it to him, and my hand 
was shaking so badly that he had to 
make two grabs for it. He scanned it 
quickly. “Hmmm. I like ’em short. 
Right smack on the nose. Murch, 
I’ve got a proposition for you. Wal¬ 
ter told me some of the things that 
Sam, here, said to him. Walter 
thought they were silly, but they made 
sense to me. Didn’t know you had 
roughnecks like Sam working for you. 
I’il make a contract with you that’ll 
call for about five of your men work¬ 
ing with me out there for a two-year 
period. But I want Sam Ladder in 
charge. And I know how you peo- 
ple operate. Ladder, here, is respon- 
sible for this contract, not those two 
cream-puffs you’ve had working on 
me. Understand?" 

Murch flashed me a look of pure 
hatred and said: “Yes sir.” 

He said: “Furthermore, you’U hire 
Ladder back with a small bonus. The 
bonus is for punching that phony son 
of mine in the teeth. ' He turned to 
me. I was busy with arithmetic. Ten 
per cent of five times fifteen hundred 
a month is nine thousand a year. A 
nice addition to the Ladder purse. 

He said: ‘TU expect you iir L. A. 
With your crew one week from today, 
Sam. And you’U hâve one more re- 
sponsibility: I’m assigning Walter to 

I stammered: “But he—Washington 
—the broad picture—” 

“Son, the broad picture gives me a 
pain. Walter, for ali his big talk, has 
a nice knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping. I told him fiat that 
either he was going to stick around 
home and get his hands dirty, or I was 
disinheriting him.” 

On my way down to tell Ginny, I 
didn’t use the elevator. I just floated 
down the shaft. 






Shipmate Sfiirit 


by FREDERICK and P. G. BELL 


T HE muai morning fog lay 
heavily on the bay, present- 
ly to be pushed to sea by 
the usual late morning sun 
of Southern California. Reaching 
through the mist and disappearing in 
the haze at the edge o£ midchannel 
the mass of World War I destroyers 
rested in the saine tranquility and 
immobility that had marked their 
existence for twenty years. ■ 

They were tended after a fashion 
and in accordance with the demands 
of rigid economy. Their engines 
were turned over and packed with 
grease, their bottoms scraped, and 
every now and then more red lead 
was slapped on their flanks. Here 
they drowsed, year on year, stretch- 
ing side by side in a long line across 
the back waters of the bay—ugly and 
powerless—dirty canvas covering their 
four stacks and the holes in decks 
where guns had once been. 

Then the world again turned up- 
side down, and it was decided to bring 
the ships to life. In conséquence 
the American Navy was faced with 
the discomforting alternative of weak- 
ening the already depleted crews of 
ships in commission, or recalling to 


active duty men who long ago had 
marched inland with their discharge 
papers in their pocket and an oar on 
their shoulder, ready to settle down 
when they had journeyed far enough 
from the sea for the oar to elicit an 
inquiry as to its purpose. 

It wâs because of this rebirth of the 
destroyers that Timothy O’Bannon, 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate, retired, came 
back to the fleet in which he had lived 
for thirty years. 

There are officers near the top of 
the Navy List who remember Tim 
O’Bannon as stroke of a whaleboat 
crew that never met defeat; as the 
mainstay of a football team that won 
the championship of the Atlantic 
Fleet so regularly that envious cap- 
tains sought to disperse its members 
to points as far east and as far west 
as the Mediterranean Squadron and 
the China Station. There are some 
who remember O’Bannon as a hairy- 
chested, two-fisted, hard-hitting Irish- 
man who could climb into a coal 
lighter where men were sinking ex- 
hausted on their shovels, and in ten 
minutes hâve them in a race that filled 
the canvas bags faster than the whips 
could swing them onto the ship’s deck. 


There are others to whom the name 
of O’Bannon brings flash-backs to a 
night in Shanghai when a slight bar- 
room altercation involving the navies 
of four nations threatened to become 
an international incident. 

Among today’s officers, possibly no 
more than a dozen hâve heard of Tim 
O’Bannon; and this on occasion when 
an admirai, honoring the wardroom 
with his présente at dinner, uses an 
O’Bannon story to point up a vista of 
the Old Navy. 

It is certain that the name of their 
new chief boatswain’s mate held no 
meaning for the Captain or the Execu¬ 
tive of the Dixon who, on this misty 
morning, struggled to relieve a tor¬ 
pédo tube of the ailments and affec¬ 
tions that had plagued it during two 
décades of disuse. 

Lieutenant Commander jerry Ran- 
dall slid from beneath the tube, 
pulled a cigarette from the rumpled 
pack in the pocket of his dungaree 
shirt and offered one to his Execu- 

"Try her now, Bill,” he said hope- 
fully. 

Lieutenant William Tatem, second 
in command of the Dixon, grasped 









every frame, and they ail got itchy 

"Maybe so,” said O’Bannon, “but 
there’s ways and means. 

T urned loose in the Navy Yard, 
O’Bannon and Ski went about 
their business with an ease born of 
long expérience as pilferers. Pru- 
dently O’Bannon had provided him- 
self with an adéquate number o£ 
shipping tags, an inconspicuous pot of 
white paint and a lettering-brush. 
Their way took them by the anchor 
ark. O’Bannon’s pace slackened, and 
e cast an eye speculatively over the 
field. 

“What’s the idea, stopping here?" 
Ski demanded. “They sure ain’t gon- 
na send us to sea without no anchor.” 

“There’s ground taykle and there’s 
ground taykle,” explained O’Bannon. 
He gravitated unerringly toward a 
likely-looking anchor that appeared 
Sound in stock and fluke; removed a 
tag that hung from its ring, scaled 
off a scarcely discernible name on the 
shank, and in its place painted U.S.S. 
DIXON, INV. 13764-41. 

“Now, that wouldn’t fool a pay- 
master,” said O’Bannon. “But most 
any new clerk or truck-driver will 
believe them names méan something.” 
On the anchor-ring he lashed a tag 
marked, Deliver at Once — Req. No. 
277. 

In the gathering darkness they were 
drawn to a long, low building by 
the fine, healthy smell of tar and 
hemp. Within its pungent, dimly 
lit interior they discovered a sailor’s 
treasure-house: bins filled with Steel 
shackles; coils of phosphor-bronze 
wire for lifelines; row on row of 
wooden and galvanized blocks, some 
of them véritable collector’s items. 

Ski went up and over the craggy 
array like a mountain goat, cramming 
small articles of loose gear in the 
front of his dungaree shirt as he 
climbed. “What we need is a truck,” 
he averred. 

Below, O’Bannon tagged the heav- 
ier items with the name of the Dixon, 
checking each one carefully against 
the pages of the réquisition he had 
received from Lieutenant Tatem. 

He had progressed deep into the 
murky cavern of the passage when he 
heard furtive footsteps ahead and saw 
the gleam of a hooded flashlight. He 
eased back into the shadows, cocked 
his right fist and waited. 

At the same moment, high under 
the rafters. Ski discovered the stowage 
bin for galley equipment. It was 
made known to him with startling 
suddenness and a New Year’s Eve 
crescendo as he rode to the deck on 
a strong surfing wave of Pots—iron, 
beau; and Pans—broiling, aluminum. 
There was a second of silence; then 
guards closed in from each end of the 
building. 



"Timothy O’Bannon reporting 
for dut y." 


Ski struggled to his feet, but the 
hardware with which he had filled 
his jumper rendered rapid retreat im¬ 
possible. “Scram, Tim!” he implored. 
“We been blitzed.” 

"And leave a shipmatel” Tim de¬ 
manded angrily. "Nothing doing. 
Not even a dumb guy who falls over 
his feet. Pull up your socks,” he 
ordered, "and let’s see if we can talk 
our way out of this.” 

He turned to the guards. “Thanks 
for looking in, boys," he began silk- 
ily. “But we won’t need you. Me 
and Ski were just checking over a few 
items on this réquisition." 

“Yeah, that’s what the guy said 
you’d be doing." 

* “What guy?” demanded Tim and 
Ski together. 

“The guy that gave us the tip-off. 
He said to tell you that ail the ship- 
mates went down with the Maine." 

“Leech! Oh, that dirty, double- 
crossing—" 

T he Admirai was holding his week- 
ly hurricane session. His hair 
stood on end like strands of tarred 
hemp. His outstretched finger pro- 
jected as solidly as a Steel marlinspike, 
and his voice rasped in the grating 
Sound of holystones on a sanded deck. 
He held a letter before him, and 
pounded upon it with the vehemence 
of a coxswain beating out the stroke 
for a twelve-man cutter crew. 

He looked out over the heads of 
the destroyer captains who crowded 
his office, and his face took on the 
crimson shade of a port sidelight. 

“Two to one he has apoplexy be¬ 
fore he gets it out," whispered Mat- 
thews, of the Stratford. 

"Make it a sporting proposition,” 
answered Jack Parker, of the Andrews. 
‘TU lay you twenty fathoms of three- 
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inch manila to ten gallons of war- 
color that the first sentence will be: 
‘Gentlemen, I don’t propose— " 

“Gentlemen," began the Admirai, 
and his tone implied that he was carry- 
ing naval courtesy to its tensile limit, 
“Gentlemen, I don’t propose to put 
up with it any longer." 

Parker grinned maliciously at Lieu¬ 
tenant Commander Andrews. J'You 
owe me ten gallons of gray paint,” he 
murmured. 

"This letter from the Navy Depart¬ 
ment,” continued the Admirai, wav- 
ing the paper like a semaphored SOS, 
"this letter tells me that the East Coast 
yards are about to put six destroyers 
in commission, while we haven’t one 
single ship that is ready. Why?" he 
demanded, in an answer-me-if-you- 
dare manner. 

Little Billy Carson, never one to 
disregard a challenge, spoke up man- 
fully, but with none of the diplomacy 
for which his Service is noted. “It 
seems, sir,” he began, “that the yard 
is unable to deliver the material to 
fill our réquisitions.” 

"Really,” replied the Admirai, in 
a tone that implied: Damn your eyes. 
Pli court-martial you before breakfast. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Billy, not a 
whit abashed, but keeping his eyes 
from the Admiral's frozen gaze. 
"And what is worse, whenever I do 
manage to get something for my ship, 
it doesn’t last long unless it’s nailed 

"And why is that, sir?” demanded 
the Admirai. 

“Because someone steals it,” replied 
Billy simply. 

The other destroyer skippers ail 
grinned, and the Admirai hrumph-ed 
to batten down thé awakening of a 

"It appears to me, young man,” he 
growled, "that you would take proper 
steps to safeguard your ship and its 
property. I cannot condone ‘stealing,’ 
as you so forcibly put it. In fact,” he 
continued, warming to his subject, "I 
do not propose to put up with it.” 

The door from the outer office 
opened quietlÿ, and an aide, resplend- 
ent in the gilded loops of his aiguil¬ 
lettes, tiptoed across the room and 
bent his head deferentially to whisper 
in the Old Man’s ear. 

“Heh?” snorted the Admirai. The 
aide nodded. The air was prégnant 
with a new tension. 

"Which of you,” asked the Admirai 
in his quarterdeck voice, “is the com- 
manding officer of the Dixon?" 

Jerry Randall stood up. “1 am, 

The Admirai smiled benignly. “Oh, 
you are,” he said pleasantly—too pleas- 

"Stand by for the kiss of death,” 
whispered Jenkins, of the Ruffing. 

“Then let me tell you, sir,” bel- 
lowed the Admirai, “let me tell you 













of them handsome, modem sailors 
that’re bouncing up and down behind 

"Why sure, Tim,” said Windy, puz- 
zled. “Of course, fifty swab-handles 
would do just as good. Now if it’s 
men that you want, I can pass up the 
meeting tonight and give you a hand.” 

‘Tve changed my mind,” said Tim. 
‘Tm coming to the meeting with you. 
Ski, you go on back to the ship and 
stand by for Word f-om me. Try to 
get Mr. Tatem out of the way. Break 
out ali the stages you can find and range 
’em along the side. Rig plenty of cargo 
lights. And if that guy Leech starts 
sticking his nose in, wrap a stanchion 
around his neck. 

“Comeon,Windy,”headded. “Send 
these kids of yours back to barracks' 
before you wear ’em out. They’ve got 
work to do tonight.” 

T HE Big Sixteeners is an organisa¬ 
tion that soon will be as extinct 
as the dodo or the woohoo bird. It 
is comprised of men who made the 


cruise around the world in the "Big 
Sixteen” battleships that were the pride 
of the Navy back in 1907, when Fight- 
ing Bob Evans’ boys were "Ready for a 
fight or a frolic.” 

The members who gathered in 
Hawsehole Olsen’s bar on the evening 
in question were relies of an era when 
it was said that the prime requisite for 
a sailor was a strong back and a weak 
mind. That is what they said among 
themselves, but let the stranger beware. 

Slice-bar Reilly, Chief Watertender, 
retired, one-time coal-passer aboard the 
Oregon on her cruise around the Horn, 
squared a pair of shoulders that had 
put the fear of the Lord into two gén¬ 
érations of firemen. "Bear a hand, 
Hawsehole. Me and Tim’s got to get 
moving." 

Their host, who had gained his 
name, and a medal, when he dived 
through a hawsehole in a North At¬ 
lantic gale to rescue a shipmate, set sail 
to a squadron of brimming schooners 
and grinned happily at the other old- 
timers who crowded the small room. 
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“One more round, boss - on the house. 
Then we get under way to give a hand 
to our old shipmate Timothy O’Ban- 
non, of the Armored Cruiser O’Ban- 

"Everything’s set,” said Tim. “1 just 
had a phone call from Ski. Your gang 
got there ail right, Windy. The only 
officer aboard is a new ninety-day won- 
der who don’t know which end is up. 
We’U feed the gear to you until this 
réquisition is checked otf. If you want 
anything else, holler. Fill up the 
storerooms as fast as you can, and re- 
member, we want everything p'ainted 
— hull, stacks, decks, bulkheads - and 
a good, neat job.” 

“Who you think you’re talking to,” 
growled Windy, “a bunch of boots? 
You and Slice-bar start the gear mov¬ 
ing. We’U fix that tin can of yours 
so’s you won’t know her.” 

An hour later, an< on the other side 
of the harbor, Slice-bar Reilly swung 
his tug and lighter alongside the high 
Steel walls of the Santee, newest of our 
aircraft carrier* Her hangar deck, 
empty of planes for this passage to 
Hawaii, resembled one of the mam- 
moth warehouses Jiat line the docks 
at Panama. Under the gleam of 
fioodlights hundreds of sailors went 
about the business of moving stores 
and provisions from lighters and dock 
and securing them on the vast surface 
of the deck. Officers chugged to and 
fro on scooters, while the shrill voices 
of boatswains’ pipes echoed against 
the Steel beams, and rose sharply over 
the hum of winches and cargo crânes. 

O’Bannon gazed upon the scene 
with satisfaction. Here were stores 
sufficient for fifty destroyers. Certain- 
ly, he thought to himself, the few 
odds and ends he needed would never 
be missed-at least, not right away. 

He waited until the Santee’s store- 
keepers had checked the contents of 
the lighter against their invoices. 
Then he drew Lieutenant Tatem’s 
well-worn réquisitions from his pocket 
and motioned to thr tug crew. Slice- 
bar Reilly’s boys swung into action. 
Drums of paint followed coils of ma¬ 
nda line, bolts of can vas and rolls of 
red linoléum onto the broad Hat stern 
of the tug. In thirty minutes she was 
loaded and on her way to the destroyer. 

Aboard the Dixon Messrs. Kleckner 
and Reilly took immédiate and com¬ 
plété charge. As Ensign Wattles ex- 
plained later to the Captain: “It was 
most disconcerting, sir. I was sitting 
quietly in my room, studying the 
chapter in the Watch Officers Guide 
where they list certain situations and 
tell you what action to take. Sud- 
denly these two elderly chief petty 
officers burst in, and the little one told 
me that he and a few men were going 
to do some work, and for me just to 
take it easy. He was quite respectful, 
but somehow he gave the impression 
that I’d better let liim hâve his way. 



I must say, sir, it this sort of thing is 
common in the Navy, it certainly 
should be covered in the Watch Of- 
ficers Guide.” 

By midnighi the ship’s sides and 
stacks were painted, and Windy shift- 
ed his belowdecks to lay new linoléum 
in the officers’ country and crew’s quar- 
ters. “This ought not to take long,” 
he said to Ski, as they stood in the 
wardroom. “We’U finish her on the 
mid watch." 

A recruit came down the ladder on 
the run. “Sir,” he said, “Mr. Hawse- 
hole Olsen told me to report that 
there’s some- guy aft who’s trying to 
make trouble.” 

“Is the guy a nawficer?” demanded 
Windy. 

“No, sir, he’s a-” 

“Then wrap a wrench around his 
neck,” ordered Windy sternly. “Tell 
Hawsehole to throw him in the peak 
tank and not to bother me no more.” 

“Yes sir,” replied the recruit. 
“Throw him in the peak tank.” 

“Gee, you guys are sure doin’ a lot 
for Tim,” said Ski. 

“Nutsl” said Windy. “Us and him 
was shipmates.” 

“So I heard,” replied Ski. “I’m 
beginning to get a new slant on that 


TT was nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
-*-ing when Lieutenant Commander 
Randallreturnedaboard. Hebrought 
up at the gangway and stared at his 
ship in wonder and disbelief. From 
stem to stem, from truck to waterline, 
she was a fresh and beautiful war color. 
Her brasswork and spotless bronze 
lifelines glistened in the sunlight. 
New manila linès were coiîfed down 
ready for use. The gangway and 
booms had been sanded and re-var- 
nished. The decks were a handsome 
shade of deep gray. He felt of the 
paint. Itwasdryenough. Hestepped 
aside to make room for a squad ot 
men who were finishing the job of 
snaking the lifelines, and his eyes fell 
on his Chief Boatswain’s Mate. 

O’Bannon advanced eagerly. “Sir,” 
he said, “do you suppose we can get 
out of here soon?” 

Randall regarded him intently and 
with a sudden glimmer of understand- 
îng. “Do you expect trouble if we 

“No troubles, sir, that can’t be cured 
by a loose foretopsail,” replied Tim. 
“But if we stay much longer, we might 
find the tide against us, in a manner of 
speaking, sir.” 

Lieutenant Tatem came aft on the 
double. “I just got aboard, sir,” he 
panted. "Never saw anything like it. 
They must hâve stolen every bit of it. 
Why, even the chairs in the wardroom 
hâve Santee marked on the bottom. 
There’ll be hell to pay.” 

“Mr. Tatem,” replied Randall sol- 
emnly, “I find that I can’t hea» very 


well this morning—but my eyes are 
functioning perfectly, and it is obvi- 
ous that the Dixon is ready for sea. I 
shall report that fact to the Admirai 
at once. Please get up steam.” ... 

The Admirai dubbed a six-inch 
putt, lifted his head heavenward and 
moved his lips in silent exhortation. 
Jerry Randall, standing at the edge of 
the green, cleared his throat loudly. 

The Admirai turned and clenched 
his putter in both hands. "Well," he 
snarled, “isn’t it enough that my game 
is hopelessly ruined? Must you pur- 
sue me W'hen I am trying to find a 
few hours’ peace?" 

Randall waited a moment to savor 
the full effect of his reply. 

“Sir,” he said, "I report that the 
Dixon is ready for sea. I request per¬ 
mission to get under way immediately.” 

“Whatl” demanded the Admirai. 
He’d seen the ships only yesterday, 
and the Dixon was as moth-eaten as 
the rest of them. He inspected Ran¬ 
dall carefully. Maybe he had been 
too rough on these young fellows. 
They were commenc'ng to crack up. 

Randall indicated a bench near the 
next tee. “If you will step up here, 
sir, you will see what I mean.” 

The Admirai stepped. He saw the 
Dixon— shiny, glistening, new—her 
long slim lines beautiful under her 
light coating of gray, her bow numbers 
sharply outlined in white. There was 
something funny about this —some- 
thing damned funny. But it would 
wait. The important thing was that 
he had beaten the East Coast yards. 

“Remarkable!” he said, slowly. He 
turned, took a driver from his caddie, 
teed up his bail and smacked a stinger 
down the center of the fairway. “Go 
ahead, Randall,” he said. “Go ahead. 
You’U get your orders on the way to 
Panama.” He strode off across the 
green slope, and Randall heard him 
commence to sing “The High Bar- 
baree” in rolling, off-key tones_ 

The Dixon was in mid-channel 
when O’Bannon, standing by the an- 
chors on the forecastle, saw the San- 
tee’s gig standing toward the carrier. 
“Ten minutes to get alongside,” he 
muttered to himself, "then another ten 
—maybe fifteen, before he finds out—” 
He looked anxiously to sea, where a 
fine California fog was rolling up rap- 
idly. “Give her the gun, Jerry Ran¬ 
dall! They can’t recall us by search- 
light once we’re in the mist, and they 
won’t let ’em use radio — ’’ 

The Dixon cleared the channel en- 
trance buoys and turned her nose 
southward into the fog. A méga¬ 
phone appeared at the bridge window, 
and Lieutenant Tatem shouted: “Se- 
cure the anchors for sea.” O’Bannon 
raised his hand in acknowledgment. 
He put on extra stoppers, lashed the 
chains together and set up on the 
capstan brakes. “Secure the sea de¬ 
tails,” the bridge ordered. 


Tim entered the chief petty officers’ 
quarters, sat down on the top of his 
low locker, pulled off his shoes and 
cocked his feet on the table. He was 
tired, very tired, and the thought an- 
noyed him. Ten years ago, when he 
was a young man of fifty—well, not so 
much more than fifty—it hadn’t both- 
ered him to work ail night. Maybe 
he was getting old. Maybe Mr. Tatem 
was right, and this new Navy had 
passed him by, this Navy where every 
seaman had a college éducation. Still, 
there was more thar one way to cat 
an anchor. “Different ships, different 
long splices,” as the saying went. And 
certainly you hâve to prove yourself 
ail over again in every ship you serve 
in. Well, the Dixon was the first 
destroyer to get to sea, wasn’t she? 

Tim looked around, sniffed the 
paint-laden air and examined the new 
linoléum that covered the deck. The 
ship was ail right. Tomorrow she 
would be too far south to be recalled 
for any little mattei like rifled store- 
rooms aboard the Santee. And the 
Big Sixteeners could be depended on 
to look after things in the proper ship- 
mate manner. 

S KI stood in the doorway, hold¬ 
ing a cigarette and balancmg him¬ 
self against the ship’s motion. He 
grinned at O’Bannon. "I guess we 
filled Mr. Tatem’s réquisition for him, 
huh?” 

“Not quite,” said Tim. "We didn’t 
get him a fast young boatswain’s 

“We got him a good imitation of 
one," Ski replied. “Who do you guess 
it was that got in Hawsehole Olsen’s 
way last night, and that just woke up 
in the after peak tank?” 

Tim dropped his feet to the deck. 
"You don’t mean—” 

“I sure do," said Ski. “He don’t 
look so young and alert right now, 
but it’s Leech, ail right, and is the Old 
Man swabbing up the decks with 
him!” 

“Well,-now, isn’t that too badl” re- 

“Yeah,” said Ski, "but the pay-oft 
came when the jimmylegs was yank- 
ing Leech to the bridge, and Leech 
wanted to know if that was any way 
to treat a shipmate.” 

O’Bannon gave a slow smile. “He 
said that, did he? Well, he doesn’t 
know the meaning of shipmate yet, 
but he will. Ski, he wili." 

Leaning back against the friendly 
edge of his bunk, Tim crammed a fist- 
ful of sailor’s shag into the sloping 
bowl of his short-stemmed clay pipe, 
lighted it and blew a cloud of léthal 
smoke. The Dixon swung up on a 
long roll and lifted her prow skyward. 
A handkerchief of fog swirled down 
the hatch and into the compartment. 
Tim wiggled his toes and sighed con- 
tently. This was the life. 




(Mailing r^All £ars! 


'T' o imagination," Joe Barca 
X complained. “That’syour 
^^1 trouble, Charley. In this 

À- a| easy-money business you 
got to hâve it, or else you’re sunk. Got 
to imagine everything that can happen, 
then imagine your way out if it does.” 

Charley drove silently through the 
early spring night. By the dash- 
board light of the stolen car, Joe 
studied his face. It was a dumb face, 
and the way Charley was chewing gum 
made it look even dumber. Joe was 
sort of sorry for him. Charley was just 
a young punk off the farm. Hadn’t 
been around. But did know about 
cars. How to cross the ignition with 
a hairpin, for instance, so you didn’t 
need a key. Could do it quick, in the 
dark, without raising the hood. That’s 
why Joe Barca took him on. 

“Listen,” Charley protested again. 
“I don’t aim to back into that pôle and 
bust the tail-light. I just don’t happen 
to notice the pole’s there." 

Joe tried patience. 

'‘That’s the point, Charley,” he saïd. 
"You don’t notice and don’t hâve imag¬ 
ination enough to wonder if some- 
thing’s behind you. So when I run out 
of the filling station with the money, 
you throw this buggy in reverse and 
bust the tail-light.” 


Charley chewed harder and took his 
turn at studying Joe. Joe was Smart, 
ail right, even if he didri’t look it. He 
just looked like some fat old guy, trying 
to get along. And always fussing. 

Charley said: "We don’t need no 
tail-light.” 

“There you go again!” Joe’s voice 
pitched up in exaspération. “Don’t 
you see that gas monkey give the tail- 
light the eye as we’re leaving, so’s he 
can call the State cops? They’ll be out 
in ten minutes, hunting a car without 
a tail-light. Hunting us!” 

The black sedan purred steadily 
through sparse after-midnight traffic on 
. elegraph Road Southwest of Detroit. 
At Northline Road, Joe planned that 
they would turn right, then south again 
on a gravel road he’d already picked. 
By three o'clock they’d be in Ohio; 
they’d ditch this Michigan car and pick 
up one with Ohio plates. After that 
they’d not need to worry. Provided, 
of course, the State cops didn’t spot 
this tail-light. 

“What’d we get?” Charley asked. 

"Small change, from the feel of it,” 
Joe said. “I don’t take time to count 
it. Not enough to retire on, that’s 

Charley cackled as if that were a good 
joke, and slowed for the lights of a little 
DO 


town. He went through the village at 
an easy, unsuspicious rate, and picked 
up speed where the concrète narrowed 
again. 

“Somebody overhauling us,” Joe 
Barca said, looking back. Charley 
tramped the accelerator. But the car 
behind hurried, too. “Better slow 
down,” Joe wârned. "Drive reason- 
able; if it’s the law, l’il do the talking. 
You ain’t got enough imagination.” 

C ar 922, Michigan State Police, was 
returning to Flatrock post after a 
routine family-trouble call. As usual, 
the wife had got mad when she saw the 
police and ordered them away. 

"Don’t you lay a hand on my Her¬ 
man!” she had warned. 

"They’re ail like tha ,” Trooper 
Murphy was explaining out of twenty 
years’ bitter expérience. "Guy can be 
murderin’ his woman and her yellin’ 
for help—but leave so much as a con-. 
stable show up, an’ the pair of ’em joins 
forces ag’in’ the law.” 

Probationary Troopei Hansen sat 
straight behind the wheel; he hadn’t 
learned yet how to take it easy while 
driving. He held Car 922 to a steady 
fifty-five miles an hour, kept his eyes 
or. the road and listened while Murphy 
put out good advice by the bushel. 




"Of course, Officer. Here’s mine. 
Show him your driver’s license, Char- 
ley.” 

Murphy studied the two cards by the 
headlight, flipped open his book, made 
a note, then asked: "Certificate of regis- 

“Afraid you’d ask for that, Officer,” 
JoeBarcasaid. “It’s my car, sir. Left 
the registration in my other pants.” 

"Um,” Murphy murmured again. 
He glanced again at the license. “You 
live in Rockwood. Well, it’s just a 
step out of my way. We’ll stop and 
take a look. You ride in the police car 
with my partner, l’il drive yours.” 

They shifted quickly, Murphy get- 
ting behind the wheel of the black se- 


“Qne thing you got to hâve in the 
police business,” he was saying, “an’ 
that’s imagination. Might as well go 
out on a complaint without your pants 
“s without imagination an’ a good 




lar jj pencil.” 


, re rolling southward. The 
radio had been silent since they left the 
wife-beater’s shack. Road traffic came 
in dribbles and they had just slid 
through a village without reducing 
speed when Murphy noticed the car 
ahead with no tail-light. 

"Might as well give ’em a warning,” 
he said. “Me, personally, I don’t like 
busted tail-lights. Too dangerous." 

The other car put on speed, so 
Trooper Hansen stepped on his accel- 
erator. The other slowed, then, and 
Number 922 slid alongside it, and 
Murphy looked it over. It was a black 
1941 sedan with two men in the front 
seat. That busted tail-light was recent. 

“I’il talk, and you listen good and 
leam how," Murphy said. He pressed 
a button on the dash, and a big red 
headlight at an angle on the right 
fender glowed suddenly—on its lens the 
words: “Stop! State Police.” 

A DRAMA OF THE MlCHIGAN STATE 

Police by the gif.ed author of 
"Car 99” and "The Marked Man.” 

by KARL 
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The black sedan pulled over and 
bumped to a startled hait; and Hansen, 
remembering what he had been taught 
in recruit school, eut in ahead to keep 
it from making a quick get-away. 
Trooper Murphy got out and left the 
door open, so Hansen could hear how 
he handled this. 

G ood evenin’,” Murphy said, be-, 
ing neither too stern nor too cor¬ 
dial. “You’ve got no tail-light.” 

The fat man beside the driver ad- 
mitted politely: “That’s right, Officer. 
Busted it a bit ago, backing into a tree.” 

"Um,” Murphy made a small grunt- 
ing noise, half sympathy, half disbelief. 
"May I see your operator’s license?” 


"What you think you’re doing?” Captain James yelled. "Remember, tbis boodlum’s got a rad to too. He’s listening!” 
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Could be Eurêka. Could be—most 
likely was. Sure it was. Car 71 was 
on its way there. Probably there now. 
AU of a sudden he felt vèry tired. 

The radio came on again. A lot 
more cars. Thicker than Aies. Every 
crossroad. How many jalopies did 
the State cops hâve, anyhow? Why’d 
they need ’em ail? Wasting the tax- 
payers’ money in joyriding around! 
That radio fellow sure sounded mad. 
You’d hâte to hâve a run-in with a guy 

Car lights shone suddenly a mile 
ahead. Barca doused his own, backed 
swiftly, started west again. A gravel 
road turned south; he swung into it. 
He didn’t know its number. He 
turned on his lights and drove faster, 
then switched them off. Couldn’t take 
a chance with so much law around. 

The radio was sending a car to Road 
392. Maybe that was this road. May- 
be the car was up ahead, rushing 
toward him. Barca slowed. Cops 
carried machine-guns and shotguns. 
Young cops had a réputation for being 
trigger-happy. If he met a police car— 

A light flashed, far ahead. Barca 
stepped on his brake. He could hear 
that fellow telling ail even-numbered 
cars to take north-and-south roads. 
Well, this one was north-and-south, 
wasn’t it? That light up there might 
be an even-numbered car. 

The light disappeared. Maybe the 
cops had turned it off and were slip- 
ping up in the dark. The radio was 
warning ail cars to take no chances. 
That made Joe Barca mad. The light 
shone again, nearer this time. Was 
that another light, coming up behind? 


“Take no chances!" the radio was 
yelling. 

Barca scrambled out into the road, 
forgetting the police pistol on the seat. 
Didn’t think of it till he had crossed 
the ditch and climbed through the 
barbed-wire fence. Too late now. He 
started to run. He was headed west. 
Or was it east? He didn’t know. 

Who ever heard of so many cars? 
Cars posted everywherel Cars coming 
down ali the roadsl Cars with shot¬ 
guns and machine-guns. The field 
was rough. He fell, got up, fell again. 
Those were woods ahead. What if 
the cops were waiting there too? A 
darker shadow seemed to be moving, 
there among the trees. Barca got 
down and began to crawl forward. 
Somewhere out on the road behind him 
a siren began to scream. He crawled 
faster, into the darkness. 


T rooper Murphy and the Sergeant 
from Flatrock post raced north on 
the narrow gravel road. 

"Alexander’s sure usin’ his headl" 
Murphy was repeating admiringly. 
“That s imagination, barge, puttin’ out 
phony car numbers. Me, was 1 this 
hoodlum, I wouldn’t know what to do.” 

“How’d you happen to spot the Se¬ 
dan?” the Sergeant asked. 

“Didn’t, till the fat guy starts talkin’ 
so free an’ easy. Honest citizens act 
scared when you pull ’em off the road.” 

“Lights ahead!” the Sergeant inter- 
rupted and put on speed. 

They found Car 922, its radiator so 
hot it must hâve been abandoned with- 
ir. five minutes. Murphy grabbed the 


He tried to lie flot .... If he 
could bold bit bremtb — 


“Car 922 recoveredl” he reported, 
and gave the location. The Sergeant 
already had picked up Barca’s trail 
and was poking his flashlight through 
the fenee. “Suspect afootl” Murphy 

Alexander directed ail cars to can- 
cel previous orders and converge on the 
spot, and the Flatrock sergeant to as¬ 
sume command in the field. The Ser¬ 
geant swore and ran back to the car. 
As commander, he’d hâve to stand by 
the microphone, couldn’t be in on the 
catch. Murphy set off atone across the 

“Where you goiiig?” the Sergeant 
yelled. “Hâve plenty help in a min- 

“Me, l’m not waitin’,” Murphy 
called over his shoulder. “I’m goin’ 
to get this party, myself, Personal.”... 

Joe Barca got across the field some- 
how. The next fence was tougher— 
but he managed to crawl through it. 
Beyond it were woods. He stopped, 
listening. A car was racing, some¬ 
where. Now it stopped. Barca began 
to run, bumped into a tree, staggered 
and sat down. He got up, but could 
not be sure which way he had been 
going. He turned, ran a few steps, 
turned again. 

It was so dark he didn’t see the little 
creek. A root caught his toe, and he 
sprawled forward, into the black wa- 
ter. His pistol was in his hand as he 
fell; the chill water caused his fingers 
to open suddenly, and he dropped the 
gun and heard it splash. He clawed 
around in the mud, faster and faster, 
deeper and deeper.... 

Then he heard someone, coming 
through the brush. It sounded like 
lots of people, running hard. Lots of 
cops. They had a light. It flashed 
toward him, away, toward him again. 
Do no good to run now. He tried to 
lie down flat in the muddy water. It 
was very cold. The light came doser. 
He ducked his head under the surface. 
If he could hold his breath long 
enough, they might go on past. He 
held—held—it was safe here, under wa¬ 
ter—safe—safe. . . . 


ss the field. Headlights were 
converging on the road; voices were 
shouting. Murphy swung his flash¬ 
light in a circle. The Sergeant reached 


“Got him?” 

“Yeh,” Murphy’s voice was sour with 
disgust. “Only, he’s dead. Lay down 
in the crick and drowns, himself ! May¬ 
be thought we couldn’t see him there. 
That’s what I say about these punks, 
Sarge. Can’t figure things out ahead. 
Got no imagination.” 
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æ Sound Jud Morgan heard before the shot. 

It was a hard-driven, stinging downpour. 
It lashed his bony face as he sent the mare 
down a slope, around scattered clumps of 
brush and snakeweed. 

Underfoot, water an inch deep streamed past the horse's 
hoofs to pour into arroyos. He sat hunched in the sad- 
dle, looking down at it, not liking what he saw. He 
might as well be splashing through a sluice. This could 
mean flash floods for the country below. 

Two pack-horses trailed him. They sloshed along at 
a weary gait, heads low, tails drawn in, their legs and 
bellies still dripping mud from a bog they’d had to cross 
a few minutes ago. Jud didn’t glance back at them. 
He had learned that if he turned, the cold rain got in 
under the collar of his slicker and dribbled down his 
neck. So he faced the storm and kept his shoulders bent 
against it. And tliough the slicker was buttoned up to 
his chin, it didn’t cover his long legs. The sodden levis 
were pasted to his chighs, as drenched as if he’d walked 
hip-deep in a river. 

In moments like this J ud Morgan sometimes wondered, 
with a deep and derisive bitterness, why he stayed in the 
job. What did it get a man? Wealth? No. Distinc¬ 
tion? No. Just hard work; endless bickering and heart- 
ache and argument, to say nothing of days and months in 
the foulest weather God saw fit to visit on man. Why, 
then, did he stick with it? 

He didn't try to find an answer. 

After a while he lifted his eyes to squint through the 
cascade that dripped from the brim of his hat. In the 
gray twilight the rain blurred everything. Beyond a 
hundred yards he couldn’t see at ail. There were few 
trees up here—just scrub oaks, and an occasional pinon, 
as far as he could make out; nothing that offered a prom¬ 
ise of shelter. 

Nevertheless, with darkness due in a half-hour or so, 
he’d hâve to make camp pretty soon. As he looked 
around, the prospect wasn't reassuring, but he had no 
choice. According to his calculations, the town of Twin 
Rivers must be ail of twenty miles away. He didn’t in- 
tend to grope for it through a blind night, with tired 
horses. And God knew if there was any ranch at which 
he could find a dry bed up here on the high slopes of the 
Sangre de Cristos. To Jud Morgan, this part of New 
Mexico was strange country. 

He began to search for a ridge. It wouldn’t be the 
first night he’d rolled into a poncho and gone to sleep 
among rocks, with the rattle of rain in his ears. A few 
years ago, back at Arizona U, cynical, raspy-voiced Pro- 
fessor Korth had warned him: "You won't really begin to 
learn anything about this business, Morgan, till you get 


out into the weather. And then, God help you, you’ll 
learn a heap ail at once.” A bit grimly Jud smiled at 
the recollection. 

That was when he heard the shot. 

It made him draw rein, and the mare pricked up her 
ears. He sat looking toward his right. The Sound had 
corne from the other side of a barren rise; it couldn’t be 
more than fifty or sixty yards away. 

Jud’s heels came in, and he rode up the slippery slope 
quickly. The pack-horses followed with sudden alacrity. 
When he reached the rim, he stopped again. 

Below, in a gully, a figure with a rifle stood beside a 
fallen horse. The horse lay so still that Jud could guess 
what had happened and why it had been shot. One of 
its forelegs was crazily out of shape, broken a few inches 
above the fetlock. 

The figure with the rifle hadn’t turned; probably hadn’t 
heard anything in the downpour. Jud saw the dejected 
shoulders, booted legs spread wide in mud, with water 
splashing around them. That other rider seemed even 
more thoroughly soaked than Jud himself; no slicker cov- 
ered the checkered shirt and muddy jeans. 

He put a hand to his mouth and shouted: "Heyl” 

The figure spun around, and Jud saw that this was a 
woman. She stared up at him, more surprised than he. 
She pushed wet hair away from her face, as though to 
see him more clearly. 

He swung out of the saddle in a hurry, dropping the 
reins over the mare’s head, and slithered down the slope. 
Halfway to the bottom he almost lost his balance—a fall 
that might hâve brought him sliding to her feet on his 
face; but he managed to catch some brush, and presently 
he had his six feet two inches of lean body upright in 
front of her. 

She looked at him with unbelieving eyes, as if the rain 
had produced something unearthly. Her two-handed 
grip on the rifle was tight, and she held the gun against 
her chest. 

“I’m no ghost,” he said. “No need to look so scared. 


She v 


■unless there was beauty 
from her forehead down 
_* on its way. Her body, 
the mud-spattered clothes. 


under the streak of mud that 
across a cheek, daubing the i 
though, was ail right. Tall i 
it was, he decided, very much ail right. 

"How’d it happen?” he asked. 

“I—1 was up on the bluff. It caved in, and 
down.” Because she had to talk above the noi 
rain, her voice was loud, strained. 

Jud asked: "Hurt?” 

“No. No, I’m ail right. Landed in mud.” 

"Lucky.” 



Jud acted on impulse, flinging bimself off bis horse to dive for Tudbury’s gun. "Don’t touch it!” Valentine yelled. 
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He saw that she had shot her horse through the fore- 
head. His glance slid to the flank, where rain had washed 
the brand clear: a diamond enclosing a G. 

"I'U get the saddle," he said, squatting to loosen the 
cinch. He had to bunch up the slicker so that it wouldn’t 
lie in the mud. "Got anybody around?” 

"No. I'm riding alone." 

She watched him with a frown as he worked to £ree the 
saddle. Her hands still gripped the rifle hard. 

He looked up through the rain. ."Name’s Jud Mor¬ 
gan,” he said. 

She nodded. “Mine’s Griscom—Laura Griscom.” Then 
she hesitated. “Which way you heading?” 

"Twin Rivers.” 

“That’s a long way.” 

"I know. Figured I’d camp somewhere and make it 
tomorrow.” He had a sudden hope. "You got a ranch 
hereabouts?” 

She shook her head. “My place is down near Twin 

Hope collapsed, and he went back to the task o£ pull- 
ing the saddle £rom the dead horse. When he had it 
free, he rose and slung it over his shoulder. “Let’s go.” 

It was almost dark as he started away, looking for a 
place where he could climb the slippery bank. Instead 
of following him at once, Laura Griscom went to stoop 
over the dead horse, and he paused to watch her. She 
ran a hand through the dripping mane, just behind the 
ears; held tight for a few seconds while she bit her lip. 
Then she dropped a last pat on the wet neck and got up, 
her head lowered as she walked after Jud Morgan. 

"Been—been riding that horse every day for five years,” 
she said. 

He had no answer to that. Ankle-deep in mud, he 
had to slosh some fifty yards along the gully, with the 
rain hammering at his back, before he found a spot it 
would be feasible to climb. Carrying the saddle, he 
couldn’t offer the girl much help. But she didn’t need 
it. She tucked the rifle under her arm and scrambled up 
the bank as quickly as he. When they were on the rim 
and walking toward the horses, he couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for her. She must be cold and misérable, wet to 
the skin. 

“Were y ou aiming to make Twin Rivers tonight?” he 

"Not in this rain.” After a few steps she added: 
“There's a shack—an old fire-lookout—a mde or so ahead. 
They don’t use it any more, but it’s dry.” 

J ud feüt a sense of relief. It would be good to be 
under a roof tonight. At the same time he became un- 
easy about the girl. How would she feel about sharing 
the shelter with a man? 

She kept her head bent against the rain. By the time 
he’d thrown her saddle over one of the pack-horses and 
tied it down, he could take no more of the silence. 

"I’m trying to figure what you’re doing up here,” he 

He thought she hadn’t heard; the answer was so long 
delayed. Then she said: “I came hunting strays.” 

"Kind of far from home for strays." 

“Maybe.” 

“And high up.” 

“They climb.” 

Jud turned away from her, and his mouth tightened 
as he undid a saddle-roll. Did she take him for a fool? 
He knew she was lying. It wasn’t even a good lie. At 
this time of year, early in the month of May, enough good 
grass hadn’t yet grown here, high in the mountains, to 
lure cattle up from the lowlands. Why would they stray 
from rich valley forage to these barren heights? Here 
and there, of course, there might be a mountain valley 
with fair grass, but to reach such pastures, cows would 
hâve to show the instincts of migratory birds. 


Jud pulled a poncho out of the roll. He snapped it 
open, gave it to her. 

“Here. Wrap it around you.” 

“What’s the use?" she said. “I’m soaked.” 

“It’U be warmer. And ride my horse. If the shack’s 
only a mile, there’s no sense shifting packs. I’il walk.” 

While she drew the poncho around her shoulders, she 
glanced over the withers of the big chestnut mare. “That 
horse looks as if she could carry double." 

“Not when she’s tuckpred out.” 

The girl raised her foot to the stirrup, then gave him 
a puzzled look. The abrupt curt quality of his voice, 
the anger he couldn’t hide, seemed to trouble her. But 
she said nothing as she mounted. He adjusted the stir- 
rup-length for her. With the poncho around her shoul¬ 
ders, she looked like a blanket-draped Navajo squaw. 

“Ail right, let’s go,” Jud said. 

He put a hand on the saddle for support. Walking 
beside her while she rode, he had to watch his footing. 
More than once he slipped, almost fell, but his grip on 
the. saddle steadied him. They didn’t talk now. Laura 
Griscom kept the rifle under the poncho. 

Darkness came long before they reached the.shack 
— the kind of darkness that could press against your eye- 
balls, opaque and blinding, so that you couldn’t see a 
Iifted hand. But Jud had taken a flashlight out of a 
saddle-bag and he kept its yellow beam fixed on the 
ground ahead. The rain flashed and sparkled where it 
slanted through the light. And the mare, watching it, 
kept her ears up, stiff and alert. 

Jud noticed that Laura Griscom seemed to know her 
way in the night like a wildcat on the prowl. She never 
hesitated in the course she picked. 

The last quarter-mile was an uphill trudge over gravel 
and stones; difficult footing, but solid. Here the clatter 
of hoofs was loud. After some five minutes of the climb 
the girl pulled back on the reins. 

“Raise that light, will you?” she said. 

Jud did, and saw the Iookout only a few yards away. 
It was a sizable cabin. The exploring yellow ray re- 
vealed a cupola on its roof, and a low shed close to its rear. 

“Keep away from the other side,” Laura Griscom said, 
dismounting. "There’s a twelve-hundred-foot drop." 

He sent the flashlight’s beam toward the cliff and saw 
the sharp, sudden edge beyond which there was nothing. 
He grunted. Walking in this sort of darkness, a man 
might step off that edge before he knew it was there. 

He brought the light back to the cabin. "How corne 
they abandon a fire-lookout in this country?" 

“They built a better one higher up,” she said. "Last 

She helped him lead his string of mounts into the shed. 
As far as he could discover with the yellow ray, the place 
contained nothing but a stack of short logs, eut for fire- 
wood. Still, it was a haven for the weary horses. They 
tossed their heads, whipped their tails, snorted in relief. 

"Let’s go hâve a look in the house,” Jud said. "Then 
I’U unsaddle.” 

The door of the Iookout stuck, maybe because of the 
rain. He had to throw his weight against it before it 
yielded. Stepping in with the girl beside him, he sent 
the beam searching. 

AU the Windows were boarded up, so that the walls 
were solid. In a corner the circle of light played on a 
crude table and a bench; there were no other furnish- 
ings. But there was a stone fireplace with a few logs 
near it, an old soap-box half full of kindling, and a 
couple of empty tin cans beside the box. Traveling on, 
the light paused on another door, open, and Jud realized 
the cabin had two rooms. That was good. It solved the 
problem of how he and the girl would spend the night. 

She stood so close to him that he could feel her against 
his arm, could hear her breathing. He shot the ray back 


at the tin cans. "Seeins like other folks hâve camped 
here.” 

“Sheep-herders,” she said. “Maybe some dudes last 
summer.” 

‘‘You too, I reckon.” 

“Me? No.” 

“You knew the way pretty well.” 

She was quiet a few seconds. Then she said: “During 
the war, when they were short o£ men, I used to corne up 
here to help with fire-watching. Often.” 

Jud made no comment. Opening a button of his 
slicker, he groped in a shirt pocket. He brought out a 
lighter—a windproof thing he had bought a couple of 
years ago in an Army PX—and gave it to her. 

“How about getting a fire going while I unsaddle?” he 
asked. 

“Sure.” 

In the shed it took Him some ten minutes to make the 
horses comfortable. He wished he could feed them, but 
there was nothing to do about that tonight. And while 
he worked, he couldn’t help thinking about the girl. 

Apart from the fact that she had lied to him, what he 
disliked was her hardness. She talked and behaved like 
a man: tacitum, yielding nothing, asking no favors. It 
annoyed him. He didn’t like grimness in men; liked it 
much less in women. So far—except for the moment 
when she had bent over the dead horse—he had seen no 
sign of anything gentle or féminine in her. Probably, 
he decided, she belonged to that breed of tough, hard- 
working range women who sacrifice softness to the de- 
mands of their job. That kind always left him awed— 
and cold. 

When he went back to the cabin, he carried a couple 
of saddlebags, a canteen, a pot and a pan. 

By this time a crackling fire danced in the fireplace. 
Laura Griscom stood in its red glow, combing fingers 
through wet hair, shaking it back. Her booted legs were 
parted, water still dripping from the jeans. The warmth 
of the blaze must hâve brightened her mood, for she gave 
Jud a smile over her shoulder. 

“Feels wonderful,” she said. “Corne and get some.” 

He stood still, staring in surprise. Her hair was red- 
dish, maybe blonde; and now that she wore no hat, there 
seemed to be a great deal of it. With the firelight shin- 
ing through its thickness, it looked mighty pretty, the 
way it hung to her shoulders. She had wiped the mud 
from her face. Even in the flickering light he realized 
that he’d been wrong about her looks. Dead wrong. 
She was pretty, ail over.... Or was it just the way the 
fire-glow softened her face? 

Heshutthe door with a shove of his foot. He put 
the bags down, tossed his streaming hat to the bench. 

“You sure look different," he said. 

“Nothing like a good fire.” 

Jud pusned back damp brown hair. “Won’t folks be 
worrying over you?” 

“I—guess so. Can’t help that. Used to be a téléphoné 
line to this place, but it’s down.” 

“How far to that other lookout station?” 

"Six-seven miles. It’s tough climbing, even in day- 
light. Couldn’t make it now.” 

She crouched in front of the fire, holding out her 
hands. It was clear the girl was satisfied to accept the 
situation as it was. Jud looked at her bright hair. Then 
he bent to open one of the bags. He pulled out a pair 
of blue jeans, a couple of woolen shirts, socks, and some 
underclothes, ail sized to his own lanky figure. 

“Get into these,” he said. “You can use one of the 
shirts for a towel. I don’t carry towels.” 

“What about yourself?” 

“AU I need is dry jeans. I’ve got another extra pair.” 

She glanced at the bag. “You certainly travel heavy,” 
she commented. 


“That’s because I carry 'most everything 1 own.” He 
picked up the sack by its cord. “Hl go change in the 
other room. Yell when you’re ready. Then we’ll fix 
some grub.” 

She smiled again. “Meeting up with you is like find- 
ing a general store.” 

The second room, he saw as he flashed the light around, 
was bare. Here too the Windows were boarded. Still, 
it was dry, and more than he had dared hope for an hour 
ago. 

He took off the slicker and the boots, and slipped out 
of the drenched levis. With a spare undershirt he dried 
his long legs-hard legs with fiat, smooth muscles run- 
ning through them. He rubbed until the skin glowed. 
When he was comfortable in the fresh jeans, he sat down 
on the floor to wait, the flashlight held between his knees. 

Suddenly her voice came through the closed door. It 
was startled, questioning. “Sayt Is this a Rangeas shirt 
you gave me?” 

“That’s right,” Jud called. “U. S. Forest Service.” 

“Meaning you’re a Ranger?” 

“Yep. On my way to take over at Twin Rivers.” 

. There was silence. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“Nothing. Just surprised. . . . I’il be ready in a min¬ 
ute." 

When at last she called him in, he couldn’t restrain a 
smile. In the firelight Laura Griscom stood with his 
jeans rolled halfway to her knees, and his big forest-green 
shirt bulging around her shoulders. Funny that wear- 
ing a man's clothes should make a girl seem so much more 
féminine. She had got the hair to stay back from her 
face, and he saw that she had wide cheek-bones, wide-set 
eyes, and a very good chin. 

“Thanks for ail this," she said. 

He nodded, and dragged the second saddle-bag close to 
the fire. As he squatted beside it, working at the cord, 
Laura watched him with searching directness. 

“So you’re our new Ranger!” she said at last. “You¬ 
you didn’t believe what I told you about hunting strays, 
did you?" 

“Not a word of it. Strays don’t corne up this far in 

“They do—if somebody drives ’em!" 

Jud raised his head, startled. "Oh,” he said slowly, 
“tnat’s a different story.... Cattle-thieves?” 

"AU I know is, I’ve been losing stock.” 

“Much?” 

“Maybe thirty-forty head.” 

He studied her face for a time, then resumed opening 
the bag, taking things from it. “What do you do,” he 
asked, “—run your own outfit?” 

“With my brother,” she said. “The Diamond G. You 
didn’t happen to spot any cows where you traveled to- 
day, did you?” 

“This is the only way rustled cattle could be driven. 
Through the mountains. For a while, when we met back 
there, I thought maybe y ou—" 

Jud shook his head. "You caught yourself the wrong 
man. I don’t generally steal çows.” 

He opened a can of beans, spilled them into the pan, 
and held it over the fire. He still didn’t believe the girl. 
A woman who wanted to hunt rustlers, it seemed to him, 
would hardly go out alone to face a gang, even with a 
Winchester. She’d take men along. Or she’d send men. 
This wasn’t the year 1847; it was 1947, and you could call 
upon the law of New Mexico to chase thieves. What 
kind of nonsense was she asking him to accept? 

Laura Griscom had found the coffee. She poured 
water from his canteen into the pot and worked beside 
him. They knelt together in front of the fiâmes, their 
long shadows quivering on the floor behind them. 
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When the beans were ready, he gave her his fork, and 
he used a spoon. They ate together out of the pan. She 
sat on the floor, cross-legged, very close to him, so that he 
had a good chance to consider her face. It disturbed 
him, and his strange resentment continued. It was a 
determined face, with a self-reliant set about the lips. 
And yet, in the trembling glow of the fire, it seemed too 
young and soft to be so resolute. Either the firelight was 
fooling him, or she was. Damn it, the girl was beauti- 
ful.... 

Her eyes came up to meet his. She said: "You’re in 
for a tough time at Twin Rivers.” 

"So I’ve been warned.” 

“uur people don’t hold with the Forest Service." 

"You mean some of your people.” 

“I mean those that count.” 

Jud carefully put down the empty pan. “The way I 
learned it back at school, everybody counts: cattle-men, 
sheep-men, timber people, Indians, cowpokes — every- 
body." He smiled at her without much humor. “Those 
are the people that count with the Forest Service—the 
people we call everybody.” 

To that, Laura had nothing to say. She got up on 
her knees and bent to reach for the coffeepot—and some- 
how she lost her balance. With a half-uttered little cry 
she toppled awkwardly sidewise, almost across Jud’s lap. 
He caught her as she fell. Before he quite realized what 
was happening, he found her weight in his arms, warm 
and firm, her body held tight against his Own. For an 
instant, as he held her like that, looking down into her 
face, his breath stopped. His very thoughts stopped. 

She lay back, as startled as he, her eyes bewildered, yet 
ready to laugh. He could feel her breath on his face, 
her hand clutching his shoulder. He had an overpower- 
ing impulse to keep her like that, to hold her harder 
against himself. His arms tightened. 

Then her laugh came—a low, self-deprecating laugh, 
full of mockery for her awkwardness—and she straight- 
ened. His arms dropped stiffly away from her... She 
was back on her knees, brushing hair away from her eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

There were a hundred casual things Jud might hâve an- 
swered, but he didn’t speak at ail. He was shaken. And 
that irritated him. A slight thing happened, unimpor- 
tant, even silly; a perfectly normal sort of accident-and 
yet he was shaken. While she poured the coffee, he had 
to keep his eyes away from her, staring at the fire. 

If Laura was aware of it, she didn't show it. At least 
she pretended not to notice it. She settled back with a 
cup of coffee. 

"You were talking about people who count,” Jud said. 

She replied: "1 mean the ranchers who run the Twin 
Rivers Stockmen’s Association. Maybe you’ve heard about 
us. We’ve talked up loud enough to be heard clear 
across the country, in Washington.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about you.” 

It was good to force his mind back to things like that. 
They were part of his job; they steadied him. He had 
not only heard about the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation, but he had read its pétition to the Government. 
He knew it was fighting the Forest Service with ail the 
vigor and détermination it could muster; demanding in- 
creased grazing rights on the public lands; demanding, 
too, that those lands be turned over to the sovereign State 
of New Mexico. 

He said: “I also heard you gave the last Ranger in Twin 
Rivers, Marty Sharrock, a pretty rough time.” 

“He brought it on himself.” 

Jud watched while she drank from the tin cup. And 
he felt steady again. "I used to work with Sharrock be¬ 
fore he came to New Mexico,” he said quietly. "Spent 
eight months as his assistant up in the Shoshone country 
—Wyoming. That was before the war." 


He drew a deep breath. 

"Best éducation I ever got,” he said. “He was quite a 
man. One in a million, Marty Sharrock. I’d hâte to 
think anybody around Twin Rivers—killecLhim.” 

Laura put down the cup so abruptly that coffee splashed 
over her hand. "Why—why should you think he was 
killed?” 


"What do y ou think happened to him?” 

“I—don’t know. People sometimes do ride off, disap- 

^“Just like that?” 

“Why not?” 

“Say so-long to a wife and kid, and blow away like a 
wisp of smoke? No.” 

“If he’d been killed-” A note of anxiety came into 
her voice, and she leaned forward. “It just doesn’t make 
sense! Marty Sharrock rode out on a palomino, with a 
sorrel pack-horse trailing him. He was going to make a 
routine trip around his district. If he’d been killed—even 
if his body had been hidden—somebody would hâve found 
those two ponies sooner or later. Posses hunted every- 
where. At least a dozen of them covered every square 
foot of the district. What became of the horses?” 

“Yes,” Jud Morgan admitted, "that’s kind of hard to 
understand, two horses disappearing with him.” 

“He must hâve ridden away with them!” 

“Ridden where? Why?” 

“God knowsl” 

Jud could talk now without thinking of how this girl 
had felt in his arms—or almost without thinking about it. 
"Descriptions of him and his horses,” he pointed out, 
"went to every State in the Southwest. It’s more than 
a month since Marty disappeared. If he’d been travel- 
ing, he’d hâve been spotted somewhere by this time. You 
can’t help recognizing a man like Marty Sharrock-a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound giant with that wild red hair of 


This the girl .didn’t attempt to deny; there was unease 
in the way she stirred. 

"No, I don’t think he just rode off,” Jud repeated. 
“Why should he? He had a job he liked, a family he 
loved, a sense of responsibility to his Work that was like 
a religion. Only thing that worried him here was the 
scrap he was having with Twin Rivers cattle-men. And 
I’ve got a hunch maybe one of them knows what became 
of Marty Sharrock.” 

The cabin was still. After a time Laura gulped down 
the last of her coffee like a shot of raw whisky. She even 
shuddered as she gave Jud the cup. When his hand 
touched hers, he found it shaky. 

You hold a girl in your arms for just a second, he 
thought, and ail your perceptions become sharpened; 
you’re aware of every little motion she makes, of every 
shadow in her expression. Or was he just imagining 

He filled the cup for himself. Behind him he heard 
a creak, and a gust of wet wind struck his back. Think¬ 
ing the door must hâve blown open, he turned and started 
to rise. Then he checked the movement. 

A man stood in the doorway. 


Chapter Two 

m was bulky about the shoulders —a solidly 
built figure with thick, wide-spread legs. 
In the firelight water dripped from his som¬ 
brero, from his windbreaker, from his hands. 
He held a flashlight, its beam extinguished. 
And as he stood in the open door, his eyes, though ob- 
scured by the hat-brim, glinted with a reflection of the 
fire. They swept from Laura to Jud Morgan-and stayed 
there, steady. 
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Jud caught the girl’s faint gasp. She rose, not in alarm 
but in amazement. “Ed!" she said. 

The man slowly shut the door. He pushed the flash- 
light into a pocket as if he were holstering a gun, saying 
nothing, his manner deliberate. 

Jud didn’t like his stillness. As he got up, he didn’t 
like the way the man looked at him, either. He didn’t 
like the accusation in those eyes. Most keenly of ail, 
however, he had a feeling of angry rébellion—illogical, 
maybe, but nevertheless sharp—because someone else had 
corne into the cabin. This shattered something that had 
belonged to him and the girl. 

Finally the man spoke in a voice that was low and 
tight. He said to Laura, without looking at her: "So 
this is why you been comin’ into the hills.” 

"Ed!” 

“Huntin’ strays, you called it.... Straysl... Well, it 
ain’t goin’ to happen any more.” 

He came toward Jud. He came with a heavy, deter- 
mined step, hands clenching into fists. 

It was dear he didn’t intend to ask questions. He was 
going to swing, and there was no way of stopping him. 
Jud could see the fight Corning. He was confused, not 
knowing who this man might be. But talk would hâve 
to wait. With the man only two paces away, he picked 
a target on the fellow’s jaw and set his feet. 

The girl leaped in front of him. She pushed at the 
bulky man’s chest with a violence that threw his whole 
body off balance. She had the sudden strength of fury, 
and it was magnificent. As he stumbled back, caught off 
guard, she followed. She stayed very close to him, threat- 
ening, her voice deep and harsh. "What’s got into you, 
Ed? Stop it!" 

“I won’t stand for—” 

“Cut it out! I ought to slap you across the mouth 
for what you’re saying!” 

She forced him back against the wall. And because 
her bitterness overwhelmed his own, more shaking and 
more passionate than his, he began to look disconcerted, 
to waver. Laura seemed in that moment as strong as he, 
and far more angry. 

Watching the girl, Jud himself was amazed. As her 
eyes blazed upon the man, he could almost believe she 
was the kind who’d go out single-handed to track cattle 
thieves. There was a masculine, reckless quality in her 
rage. It was wild and intolérant. 

"How can you be such a fool?” she demanded. 

The man said: “Now, hold on—” 

"What do I hâve to do — spell things out for you? 
This man found me in the hills - stranded. l’d had to 
shoot my horse. We’re here because we couldn’t go any 

“Wait a minute, Laura. I—” 

"I never saw him before tonight. And we weren’t 
to sleep together! What more do you want to 
?" 

The man stared at her. She flung the hair back front 
her face with an angry sweep of her hand. 

"His name’s Jud Morgan," she said, “and he’s the new 
Ranger!” 

Over her shoulder the man called Ed looked quickly 
at Jud. He was surprised; uncertain now. The impulse 
to fight appeared to hâve drained out of him. 

Laura turned away. In a fiat, hard voice she said to 
Jud: “This is Ed Valentine—from down Twin Rivers.” 
Then she went to the fireplace, rubbing a stiff hand up 
and down her left arm as if it had been bruised. With 
her anger subsiding, she looked ashamed of it. 

Jud, not moving, faced the man at the wall... Ed 
Valentine— Edwin C. Valentine. He remembered that 
name. He had seen it signed to pétitions that had gone 
to Washington, to Santa Fe. Valentine was a leader in 
the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Association; its secretary or 




treasurer — something like that. He looked young, no 
more than thirty, with a dark and powerful face, flat- 
lipped, décisive. This was one of the men Jud would 
hâve to swing around to the Government’s way of seeing 
things. At first glance, he put it down as hopeless. 

Valentine’s eyes went about the cabin. They took in 
the saddlebags on the floor, the wet clothes Laura had 
hung on the edge of the table, the garments she wore. 
Finally he pushed back his hat. 

“Looka nere, Laura,” he said. “If I been readin’ sign 
wrong, I’m sorry. But—’’ 

"You ought to read twice before you blow up!” 

"Well, look! I figured I’d find you where there was 
shelter in this rain, but I never expected to find you with 
—company. It kind of—threw me.” 

She didn’t reply. 

Valentine turned to Jud. "Reckon, Ranger, maybe 
I owe you an apology too.” 

“Let it go,” Jud said. 

Laura spoke without turning from the fire. “You bet- 
ter sit down and get straightened out.” 

Valentine took a step toward her, but stopped. "I— 
I’U put my horse in the shed first.” 

When he was gone, the cabin seemed almost too still. 
Jud fixed curious eyes on the girl. Her sudden show of 
spitfire strength had astonished him. Whether he ad- 
mired it or was shocked by it, he hardly knew. In any 
case, he felt as if he’d seen something she hadn’t intended 
to reveal; something fiery and unbridled, beyond ail con- 
trol. It was hard to realize that, even for a second, she 
had lain in his arms, confused and laughing and warmly 
féminine. This was another person. 

He crossed the cabin to put the coffeepot back on the 
logs. Squatting in front of it, he said: "Pretty hot- 
headed hombre, your friend Valentine.” 

To his surprise, Laura came to the rancher’s defense. 
“You can’t blâme him for what he thought. It must hâve 
looked mighty queer, you and I sitting here alone, in the 
middle of nowhere. And my clothes—well, it does look 

"That wasn’t what you said to him." 

“Oh, I—lost my temper. Besides, I didn’t want to see 
a fight.” 

Jud placed another log on the fire, watching the sparks 
rise. She certainly was a créature of contradictions. 

"How-come he’s chasing after you up here?” he asked. 
"If he were your brother, now, or your husband, I could 
understand—’’ 

“He’s going to be my husband.” 

That hit Jud Morgan—hard. He started to speak, but 
the words stuck, and he had a sense of consternation. 
Yet he realized at once that there was no reason for this 
feeling of protest. It was pointless. He turned back to 
the fire, and seeing the forgotten coffee, drank it down; 
licked the flavor from his lips without really tasting it. 

The girl said: “I guess you got the wrong idea about Ed. 
The way he walked in—” 

But Valentine came back then, and they dropped the 
discussion. Jud was glad to end it. He made room for 
the man in front of the fireplace. 

Sitting down, the rancher combed thick fingers through 
disheveled dark hair. "Morgan,” he said, “I won’t blâme 
you if you hold that business against me. Reckon I acted 
like a fool.” 

"It's over with,” Jud said. "Let’s forget it.” 

Valentine smiled, showing good teeth. When he 
smiled, his dark face was attractive. “You Sound like 
you mean it, too.” He held out his hand. “Thanks.” 

Jud took the handclasp with a nod. If this man owed 
further apologies to anyone at ail, he was thinking, it was 
to Laura. But they didn’t corne. 

For Valentine had noticed the rifle propped against 
the wall, in the shadows. He looked at it with puzzled 
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he turned, his legs seemed too heavy to be moved. But 
he managed to run to the shed where the horses were. 
As he dragged his saddle out o£ a corner, he said: “Corne 
on, fellers, we got to ride!” 


Chapter Three 

ud Morgan took a few moments in the 
cabin to gather his saddlebags and put out 
the fire. When he mounted the chestnut 
mare, he jerked on the lead-rope, and the 
two pack-horses followed, tossing their 
heads, splashing mud. Because a gust of 
carried his hat away, he pulled its brim low 
Then he focused the flashlight’s beam on 

was finding frequent rifts in the clouds, and 
that helped. But he coulan’t press the horses. The 
downslope was still too wet and slippery. 

He was a fool to worry. Laura must be ail right. Why 
shouldn’t she be ail right? Why let his imagination run 

The trail wasn’t dangerous. Except where boulders 
lay, it was as wide as a highway. And though it followed 
the curve of the cliff, he seldom had to ride close to the 
brink. Wherever the yellow beam of the flashlight 
revealed the tracks of Valentine’s horse, he saw that the 
rancher had also kept away from the clifFs edge. 

For ail that, the going was slow and uncertain. The 
horses had to pick their footing. Deep arroyos crossed 
the trail to spill waterfalls of rain down the face of the 
cliff. Dipping into the gullies, the ponies had to struggle 
up slithery banks. You couldn’t speed up a ride like this. 

Within ten minutes there was a full break in the clouds. 
The moonlight poured through, so bright and clear that 
he could put the flashlight away. This was the kind of 
moonlight they boasted of in New Mexico, a brilliant, 
electric shower of silyer. Looking back, he saw the cabin 
with its cupola perched on the edge of the cliff half a mile 
above him. 

When he was sure he had traveled at least a mile, Mor- 
gan’s anxiety grew sharper. He leaned over the saddle- 
horn. This must be approximately the place where he’d 
seen the light make its long plunge. At his right there 
was a drop of several hundred feet. A few boulders 
obstructed the trail here, and he had to ride close to the 
edge. 

What he needed now, for the sake of his nerves, was a 
glimpse of Ed Valentine’s horse — with Laura on it. JHis 
eyes followed the long semicircular descent of the rim. 
He could see nobody. Willow trees and rocks darkened 
the trail bejow. 

On impulse he pulled out the flashlight. He snapped 
it on and off repeatedly, waving it from side to side. 
Maybe, if they glanced back, they’d see it. They’d wait. 

He rode another mile, passing a hollow in which a few 
aspens bent before the wind. In the moonlight their 
trembling leaves shimmered like spangles. And it was 
here that he heard a voice float up to him. It was a man’s 
voice, faint in the distance, shouting; “Hi, up there! 

Sudden excitement stirred Jud. The flashlight must 
bave been seen. He waved it again. Then he put a hand 
to his mouth and yelled: "Hi, there! Corning!" 

For some three hundred yards he rode at greater speed, 
the pans in the saddlebags clanking as the pack-horses 
broke into a trot. He bent forward, searching. 

In a clear spot near some willows he finally saw them — 
Laura and the bulky figure of Ed Valentine, standing at 
the head of their horse. ... 

The rancher called in bewilderment: “Hey, what in 
hell y ou doin’ here? Thought you figured to stay up 



Jud’s relief was so great that his wfiole bod> weiu limp. 
When he drew rein, he pushed back his hat and wiped a 
sleeve across his forehead. It was wet. 

“Changed my mind," he said. 

Laura slowly came toward him. The big forest-green 
shirt was bunched about her shoulders; she was hitching 
up the belt of the jeans. 

1 "Anything wrong?” she asked. 

"Saw your flash go over the cliff. Thought you might 
be in trouble.” 

“O-oh —” 

"Just a little accident,” Valentine said. “No trouble.” 
The girl explained: “Ed was holding the rifle across his 
lap, and it slid off when we were near the edge. I saw it 
go and tried to grab it - and lost the light too. They 

Jud didn’t answer. He swung out of the creaking - 
saddle, and keeping a hand on the horn, leaned ,his six- 
feet-two against the horse. Valentine, he saw, had begun 

'What’d you think?” the rancher asked. "That one of 
us went with the light?” 

"Could be.” 

The heavy man chuckled. "Well, anyhow, damn’ nice 
o’ you to corne hightailin’ after us. Now that your wor- 
ries are over, suppose we ail ride.” 

Jud turned to the lead pack-horse. "Wait till I shift 
saddlebags,” he said, and added to Laura: "You can use 
this feller.” 

Still grinning, Valentine helped redistribute the packs. 
A few minutes later they were traveling down the slope 
again, in single file. The rancher went first, with Laura 
behind him on a long-legged sorrel. Jud trailed with the 
second pack-horse, following them mto lower country, 
where they passed wide régions of sage, sweet-scented 
after the rain. 

More than once the girl glanced back at him, her eyes 
perplexed, but Jud kept his head lowered. Presently he 
noticed that she was allowing the distance between her 
and the rancher to widen. It was some fifteen feet—then 
thirty, forty. 

There came a time when Valentine disappeared 
around boulders sixty feet ahead. Laura slowed her horse 
until Jud was beside her. She searched his face irt the 
moonlight. 

"What’s the matter?” she whispered. 

His mouth hardened. “That rifle. What made you 
think it might hâve been Marty Sharrock’s?” 

"Oh, that —" She held her breath. “Well, I know he 
owned a Winchester. Saw him with it. But then, of 
course, a lot of people own Winchesters.” 

“But not many people throw loaded Winchesters into 
arroyos and leave ’em there — is that it? Sounds like 
something only a dead man would do.” 

Laura looked ahead, saying nothing. 

He didn’t know to what extent she’d be willing to dis- 
cuss the man she was going to marry, but he took a chance. 
“You sure that rifle slipped from Valentine’s lap?" 

"Of course it slipped!” 

"It wasn’t — helped along any?” 

From beyond the boulders Ed Valentine called: "Heyl 
What’s holdm’ you?” 

"Corning!” Laura answered. "Cinch needs tighten- 
ing!” She gave Jud a last quick look. “It slipped!” she 
said fiercely. "It just slipped!" Then she prodded the 
sorrel into a trot; and after that, he had no opportunity to 
talk to her alone. 

Riding in the rear again, he let a bitter expression corne 
to his lips. The glibness with which she’d called, "Cinch 
needs tightening!” reminded him that earlier in the night, 
she had lied to him too. He was sure of it now. She 
wouldn’t hâve left home alone, without a rifle, to hunt 
cattle-thieves. This girl was beautiful, yes; and the mem- 



"Ail l’m askiri is a fair break!" Valentin* said. 


ory of holding her in his arms could still stir him. But 
how much of what she said could a man ever believe? 

He straightened in the saddle, drew a long breath. 
After ail, he had an approximate idea of where the rifle 
had gone over the cliff. About a mile below the lookout 
cabin. Unless it had landed on a high ledge, maybe it 
could be found again. 

At ten o’clock the next morning a mud-spattered 
1937 Ford rolled up to the Twin Rivers station of the 
United States Forest Service, some four miles outside the 
town. A fat, grizzled man in his sixties eased himself 
out from behind the wheel, grunting with the effort. He 
wore a faded blue shirt, old overalls tucked into high- 
heeled riding-boots, and a dusty gray sombrero with an 

For a moment he stood beside the car, hat in hand, 
squinting at the Ranger station out of puffy little eyes. 
it was a neat clapboard building, painted gray, as simple 
in architecture as Army barracks. But he surveyed it as 
if it were a spavined horse somebody had urged him to 
buy. Behind it there was a barn; beyond that ran the 
fence of a small corral; and as final background, several 
miles away, rolled the towering blue heights of the Sangre 
de Cristos. 

The man’s glance went to the top of a fifty-foot pôle. 
Up there the flag, flapping against sunny blue skies, 
looked mighty pretty this morning, and he grunted again 
with a kind of grudging appréciation as he walked up the 
grassy rise to the door. Tangled gray hait lay thick on 
his head, and heavy puffs showed under his eyes. 

He pushed open the door, stepping into a small office 
that had two desks facing each other. On the wall above 
them hung a map of the Ranger district—some two hun- 


dred thousand acres of the country that lay around 
Twin Rivers. 

Young Mike Leslie, the assistant Ranger, sat at one of 
the desks, filling out a report. Straw-colored hair dangled 
over his forehead. Though he was twenty-five, Mike had 
the face of a boy of eighteen — snub-nosed, blue-eyed, with 
the disarming stare of a child. He looked up in surprise. 

"Why, howdy, Cy.” 

"Howdy.” The old man’s voice seemed to rattle over 
gravel. “Heard we got ourselves a new Ranger.” 

“That’s right. Rode in last night.” 

"Ed Valentine told me. Figured l’d drop by an’ get 
acquainted—if he’s around.” 

Mike Leslie got up—small, spry, quick. “Hâve a seat, 
Cy. I’U get him.” 

He hurried up the stairs to a bedroom where Jud 
Morgan, with empty saddlebags strewn around him, had 
just hung his belongings on hooks. Mike shut the door, 
then spoke in a low voice. 

"It’s started, Jud. Cy Baldrick’s here.” 

In a two-hour talk after breakfast, Mike had told Jud 
Morgan almost everything he knew about local problems. 
And he had talked a good deal about Cy Baldrick, presi¬ 
dent of the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Association. So 
Jud’s brows rose as he took a stubby briar pipe from his 
mouth. 

"Sure didn’t lose any time,” fie said. 

“When you talk to him —well, he’s the one hombre 
you’ve got to handle with glovfes. Iï he’s against you, 
you’re licked. Carries more influence in Twin Rivers 
than anybody else.” 

Jud put the pipe back between his teeth and reached 
for the door. 

“Wait!” Mike sounded uneasy. "Couple things you 
better remember. Baldrick's the son-of-a-gun who fought 
so hard to get Marty Sharrock transferred out of here. 
Kept sending wires about Marty’s incompétence to the 
Régional Forester, and to Washington, and even to the 
Senators and Congressmen from New Mexico, asking them 
to put on the pressure. He’U probably fight you the same 
way if you don’t knuckle under to him.” 

“Knuckle under — how?” 

"Cotfcult him, take his advice, ask him to ride with you 
on inspection trips —” 

“In other words, invite him to run my office?" 

"Just about.” 

Jud nodded. "Thanks for the warning.” He opened 
the door. “Let’s go.” 

ïh their long discussion of local problems Jud had found 
his assistant Ranger earnest, well-informed, eager to do a 
good job; and he was prepared now to accept Mike’s esti- 
mate of Cy Baldrick. 

Yet the gravel-voiced rancher turned out to be neither 
hostile nor overbearing in this first encounter. On the 
other hand, he gave no indication of friendship, either. 
Baldrick seemed to hâve had but one purpose in coming 
— to make a dispassionate appraisal of the new Ranger. 
Time after time, while they talked, his puffy eyes traveled 
over Jud’s lean figure. He remained as poker-faced as a 
judge reserving decision. 

For the most part his conversation concerned the local 
range, both inside and outside the National Forest; and 
he asked Jud questions about his expérience with cows. 
Whether ot not the answers satisfied him. he didn’t say, 
He stayed half an hour, and when he finally rose to go, 
slapping his sombrero against his leg, he said: 

“Like to hâve you corne to the stockmen’s meetin’ Wed- 
nesday night. Say a few words to the boys.” 

"Glad to.” 

"You know how folks feel about a new Ranger — want 
to find out everything about him Where’s he from? 
What’re his ideas?” 

"Sure,” Jud said. "I understand.” 
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to a spot a couple of miles away. "See the red bluff? 
Meet you in Iront of it. From there we can follow 

"But why should you want to go?” 

She thought that over before answering. Then she 
said slowly: “Marty Sharrock’s disappeartng has given 
the whole Stockmen’s Association a bad name. Lots of 
folks know we were trying to get rid of him — but we tried 
legal ways only, like having Kim transferred.... Ail the 
same, it looks bad for us. As a member of the Association, 
l’d sort of like to—get to the bottom of it.” 

"No other reason?” 

She frowned. “What other reason could there be?" 

'Tm just wondering.” 

"You wonder too muchl” 

She stepped into the car, slammed the door, and Jud 
watched her drive away. Over the back of the open seat 
he could see the blonde hair flying in the sunshine. He 
kept his eyes on it until Mike Leslie came down the slope 
with the saddled black horse. 

"Fraternizing with the enemy?” Mike said, grinning. 

"Just reconnoitering for information.” 

Mike chuckled and patted the black’s neck. "Meet 
Vlethuselah," he said. "He’ll jar your spine a bit, but 
he’ll get you around mighty fast.” 

When he'd picked up his bag of food and tied it to the 
back of the saddle, Jud mounted. "I’d like to say hello 
to Mrs. Sharrock before I go,” he said. "Where’ll I 
fmd her?” 

Mike pointed along the road, in the direction of the 
mountains. "A mile up that way there’s a fork; take the 
i ight turn about half a mile farther. You’ll hit a dude 
ranch — the C Bar C, run by Mrs. Ruth Crain. That’s 
where she’s living, with her kid.” Mike looked concerned. 
“I tried to get her to stay on here. When she heard you’d 
got Marty’s job, though, she insisted on clearing out, to 
eave the place to you. Of course, she won’t go away from 
Fwin Rivers — not till shè knows about Marty.” 

Jud felt uncomfortable. "Hâte to think I drove her 

"That's the way she wants it. ’ Then Mike brightened. 
‘Say, you’ll get a kick out of Ruth Crain. For my money, 
he’s the best looker in seven States. Brains, too. And 

Jud said grimly, "About time I met somebody on our 
ide. How does her hùsband stand?" 

“She — has no husband. Killed in Italy. First bunch 
to hit the beachhead at Anzio.” 

"Oh?” 

"Clyde W. Crain—used to Write books about the West. 
Pretty near ail he left her was the ranch. It’s empty now;' 
but corne summer, she draws quite a crowd of dudes.” 

Jud picked up the reins. "Well thanks, Mike. See 
you about sundown.” 

He rode fifty yards along the road, and then Mike called 
after him: "Get Ruth Crain to corne to the meeting 
Wednesday night! That gai can be counted on to get up 
and speak her mindl” 


Chapter Four 

EAR THE CORRAL OF THE DUDE RANCH, A BOY 

of six was making desperate efforts to lasso 
a kitten. He chased her furiously. As if 
enjoying the game, the kitten darted from 
the corral fence to the base of a cottonwood 
tree, waiting there, back hunched, for the 
boy to try another throw. 

But the youngster stopped when Jud dismounted. He 
came forward curiously, the miniature lariat trailing him. 

Jud pushed back his hat. There was no mistaking that 
shock of wild red hair above the freckled face. ‘TU bet," 
he said, “your name is Johnny Sharrock.” 


The boy looked puzzled. "That's right. And what's 

"Jud Morgan.” 

Brown eyes went wide in amazement. "Jud Morgan? 
You? Geel” 

"What’s the matter?” 

"My daddy told me about you—my mummy tool You 
fly airplanes over the Japs!” 

J ud grinned. "Well, I did once or twice," he admitted, 
"but that was a long time ago." He sent a solemn look at 
the kitten. "Pretty wild critter you’re trying to rope 

"I — 1 make out like it’s a buffalo." 

"Looks more like a wildcat to me. Takes a lot of gutt 
to lasso wildcats." 

"Geel Does it?” 

"Yep. Your mother around, Johnny?" 

“Sure—I’il get her!” 

Johnny ran off with ail the speed he could manage. 
The porch door banged behind him. 

A moment later, when Jud turned from tossing the 
reins over a corral post, the boy came out with his mother. 
As he took off his hat, Jud had a sense of dismay. Ann 
Sharrock looked worn and anxious - a tall, dark-haired 
woman who seemed much older than her thirty-two years. 
The past month must hâve done that to her. 

“Jud!” She came toward him quickly. She held out 
both hands, and as he took them, her voice caught. She 
couïdn’t talk. She turned her head, and he knew she was 
fighting tears. -He waited, trying to press reassurance into 
her Angers. When at last she lifted her face again, she 
bit her lip and did her best to smile. “Sorry, Jud. I — I 
didn’t mean to let go like that. It’s just —” 

”1 understand.” 

To his surprise, she kissed him. It was an impulsive 
kiss, meant for an old friend. Then she took his arm and 
led him into the house. 

He found himself in a high, raftered room that made 
him stare. This, obviously, was the lounge for ranch 
guests. A wagon-wheel, suspended from the ceiling, 
served as a chandelier, with half a dozen lights. The 
walls were lined with book-filled shelves, and a few Navajo 
rugs lent color to the floor. In a corner there was a piano 
with a bowl of spring wildflowers on it. The chairs were 
rustic, yet deep and comfortable. This, he decided, was 
the kind of home a wise man would build for himself— 
with a wise woman to share it. 

He had a pretty solemn talk with Ann Sharrock. 
Though he hadn’t wanted to speak too much about Marty, 
there was no avoiding it. Ann could think of nothing 
else. She was completely baffled by her husband's dis- 
appearance — and scared. 

Finally he said: "Look, Ann. The Ranger station is 
your home. I wish you’d stay there.” 

"Oh, no. There’s no room.” 

"Mike and I could double up." 

"I wouldn’t hear of it. It’s your job now, and your 
house. But I — I’d be glad to corne over any time and 
help out. I used to do ail Marty’s typewriting, you know. 
And I’d take ail fire-lookout reports, too. I’d like to go 
on doing it for you, Jud, if you’ll let me." 

“Why, sure—’’ 

"I need something to do.” She sounded a little desper¬ 
ate. "After you’ve tried everything, hunted everywhere 
— when there’s nothing left but waiting — waiting day in 
and day out —’’ 

"You corne over and get to work tomorrow,” Jud said. 

The porch door opened, and a girl with chestnut-colored 
hair came into the room. A deerskin jacket hung open 
over her blouse; a broad belt of silver-inlaid cowhide 
topped off her skirt. She tossed her hat and a pair of 
gauntlets to a chair, and sent a hand through her hair. 

Jud, getting up, heard Ann introduce him to Ruth 
Crain. He was thinking, in wonder that Mike Leslie 
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hadn’t exaggcrated a t ail. This woman, though not very 
tall, was a looker, ail right. She had lively, gracious 
beauty, and her handclasp was as warm as her smile. 

"Ann’s told me a lot about you,” she said. 

“Mike Leslie’s told me quite a few nice things about 
you, too,” Jud answered. “Too bad you couldn’t hear 

Ruth Crain laughed. ‘‘Oh, I bribe Mike with Sunday 
dinners ... You tell him if he wants any more, he’U hâve 
to bririg you along. You men need home-cooked meals 
now and then. And if you plan to be my friend, Jud 
Morgan, you’ll corne often. Sunday dinner’s at one. 
Weekdays, it’s at six.” 

Her brown eyes were warm, sparkling. Her whole 
attitude, in fact, was so cordial and easy and winning that 
Jud surrendered at once. He liked Ruth Crain. She 
made you feel like settling back in one of her easy-chairs, 
stretching out your legs, telling yourself this was home. 
He judged her to be in her mid-twenties. That meant 
she’d been pretty young when her husband died at Anzio; 
pretty young to undertake the running of a dude ranch 
on her own, anyhow. Even while they talked, Jud knew 
he was going to enjoy Corning here. 

Presently Ruth Crain started for a far door. But he 
stopped her by mentioning the invitation he’d got from 
Cy Baldrick to attend the Wednesday meeting. 

“Hope you'll be there," he said. 

A faint frown came to her face. "Well... I was plan¬ 
ning to stay away from stockmen's meetings for a while. 
They make me see red. I — I get into too many fights.” 

Jud was silent while she rubbed an uncertain hand over 
the top of a chair. 

She said: “My husband wrote hait a dozen books to 
plead for the future of the West — for conservation, for 
sensible use of what we hâve here. In a way those books 
are my Bible. I know what he lived for, what he believed 
in, and I try to fight for those things because I believe in 
them too. That’s why it makes me furious when some 
of oür people — especially some of our women, whom men 
are too gallant to answer — get up and cry out against the 
Forest Service and intelligent management. Last meet¬ 
ing I came so close to a hair-pulling match that it made 
me ashamed.” 

Ann Sharrock said gently: “It wasn’t your fault, Ruth. 
It was the way Laura Griscom spoke.” 

“Maybe. I keep telling myself that people like Laura 
Griscom believe jn their ideas just as honestly as I believe 
in mine — and no doubt she does.. But I get angry, just 
the same. Still,"—Ruth suddenly smiled at Jud—“since 
this is your welcome, 1*11 corne. And I‘ll try to behave - 
even with Laura Griscom." 

She left them then. Jud roused himself. It was time 
to start. There was, however, one thing more he had to 
learn from Ann Sharrock. Yet he didn’t want to terrify 
her with the query, or build futile hopes with an explana- 
tion of what had happened. He thought a moment. 

“Look, Ann, before I go... Marty had a Winchester 
.22. It’s the only thing I never saw described in the 
notices. Guess they just took it for granted that a rifle 
is a rifle. But would there be any spécial way of identi- 
fying Marty’s gun?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly. "The Marshal asked me 
that, too, and I told him. Marty bought it in Wyoming 
from a man named Sanders. And Sanders had scratched 
his initiais in the stock. Marty rubbed and polished for 
ail he was worth, and you could hardly make out the 
initiais at ail when he finished. But if you knew just 
where to look in good light, you could still see them—B.S." 

“Thanks,” Jud said. He ran a hand through the 
rumpled red hair of Johnny Sharrock, who’d corne to 
stand beside him. "Well, I’ve got to get on.” 

At the corral fence, where he went for his horse, he 
found Ruth Crain unsaddling her pony. She hung the 


satkile over a post, then turned to fact him, leaning back 
against the fence with her elbows propped on a bar. Her 
eyes appraised his lank figure, and sht smiled. 

"Quite a job they handed you,” she said. 

“It should keep me busy,” he agreed. 

She became grave. “I’d say it’s one of the biggest jobs 
in the Forest Service. I guess you know our Twin Rivers 
Stockmen’s Association was among the first to pétition 
Congress to put the Service out of business.” 

He nodded. 

“And they’ve made more noise about it than any other 
association in the Southwest," she said. “As a resuit, 
other associations hâve been turning to Twin Rivers for 
leadership. They’ve copied that first pétition almost Word 
for word. What Twin Rivers does, the others back.” 

“I’ve noticed.” 

“So if, by the grâce of heaven or magic or what-have- 
you, a man could figure out some way to swing the Twin 
Rivers crowd over to our side — to the Government’s side 
— why, he'd be knocking the keystone right out of the 
whole arch, you might say. If Twin Rivers were to 
change its mind, a lot of others would weaken too. They 
might even trail along with Twin Rivers.” 

Jud smiled. “You sure do make it Sound like a man-size 
responsibility. Kind of scares me to hear it put that 
way.” Yet he liked her straightforward thinking, and he 
knew she was seeing his problem clearly. He swung into 
the saddle. “Got any ideas how a man might go about 
doing the job?” 

“No-o.” Her glance went over him again in that 
appraising way; then her brown eyes rose to meet his. She 
said quietly: “But l’ve got a hunch you hâve.” 

When Jud reached the foot of the red bluff 
half an hour later, Laura was waiting on an impatient 
pinto. She had changed back to jeans and a red shirt, 
and her hat dangled on her back, so that the bright hair 
shone in the sun. He noticed a bag on the saddle; she 
must hâve brought food too. 

As they rode up through the foothills, he wondered 
why being close to this girl tautened his nerves. Again 
and again he looked over her figure; and when she turned 
her head he studied the firm face with its high cheekbones 
and wide-set hazel eyes. Yes, it was a beautiful face, an 
independent sort of face, and there was a shine about it 
that quickened everything in him. With Laura, he 
realized, it was as if he were constantly facing a challenge. 

While they rode, she kept their talk impersonal. She 
pointed out things which she seemed to feel he ought to 
see — stretches of rich blue gramma, small bunches of cows 
grazing here and there. On his own account Jud con- 
sidered other things: the quality of the soil the horses trod, 
stands of pinon on the hills, scattered clumps of cotton- 
woods, aspen and willows. He looked around in silence, 
like a man making computations. 

But always his thoughts came back to the girl slightly 
ahead of him. It was ridiculous, he knew, to let himself 
be stirred like this. In range matters she represented 
every idea to which he was opposed. She belonged to an 
alien tribe —the direct opposite to someone like Ruth 

Crain, for example, with whom he could feel at ease_ 

And yet there was something compelling about Laura 
that made him want to wrench their différences out of 
his mind. 

By one o’clock they were ridxng along the base of the 
cliff. In daylight its face was shot through with streaks 
of red and chrome-yellow; and far ahead, where it rose 
in a copper-colored wall to a height of twelve hundred 
feet, he could see, on its rim, the tiny black speck which 
must be the lookout. They rode a few miles; and sud¬ 
denly Jud leaned forward, squinting. 

“Is that smoke?” 

Laura had to search before she spied it—a faint gray 
spiral. It was half a mile away, rising out of a hollow. 


They prodded the horses into a brisk run. A tew 
minutes la ter they saw it in the bottom of the saucer — 
the embers of a small camphre, with no one around. 

"Looks as if your people still need plenty of éducation,” 
Jud said harshly. “Leaving Eres like that in a country 
covered with brush!” 

“Must be dudes,” Laura said 

Whatevei the explanation might be, Jud felt a Ranger's 
anger when he dismounted. He went close to the embers, 
intending to scatter them and stamp them out. But as 
soon as he thrust his boot into the ashes, he kicked some- 
thing hard, metallic. In surprise he gave it a harder 

kick-and there was the barre! of a rifle_ The stock 

was burned away. 


Chapter Five 

I ANOTHER KICK JUD MORGAN SENT THE 

I rifle-barrel flying Eve feet from the Ere. 
A few pièces of glowing ash still clung 
where the stock had been. The métal was 
too Hot to touch. 

Laura sat in the saddle. She hadn’t 
spoken; but Jud, squinting up against the sun, was aware 
of the shock in her face, 

He said with more harshness than he intended: "Looks 
as if maybe your friend Valentine got here ahead of us.” 

“Nol” She swung quickly down to the ground. "It — 
it couldn’t hâve been Edi” 

“Nobody else knew where to go hunt for the rifle.” 

"But Ed.... Nol He came to our place this morn- 
ing. He was right there, talking to my brother Joe, when 
I leftl” 

"Did you tell him where you were heading?” 

"Of course notl” 

Her defense of Ed Valentine was a natural thing, yet 
it irritated Jud. He said: "Ail the same, riding hard, 
he could hâve left after you, and got here before us.” 

“We’d hâve seen himl It’s wide open country.” 

Her attitude seemed to rule out argument, and it added 
to his resentment. Turning away, he scattered the 
embers with deliberate movements of his boot. He 
stamped them out. When he finished, he walked away, 
glancing over the ground. 

A few yards from the Ere the tracks of a horse were 
clear. The horse had been staked long enough to chum 
up the soil in one spot, and then it had gone toward the 
cliff. The marks led down among boulders in a deep 
gully. 

Jud followed them for a couple of hundred yards. 
They went in the general direction of Twin Rivers. One 
thing caught his interest. Whereas three of the prints 
were always sharp and clear, the fourth tended to be 
smudged. It was as if the horse had dragged its right 
foreleg a little, scuffing the ground an inch or two before 
lifting its hoof.... 

When he came back to the girl, she seemed too absorbed 
in thought to notice him. He put a hand on her arm. 

He said: "Look, Laura. I’m sorry if I seemed to accuse 
Ed. It’s just that this business of Marty Sharrock - well, 

She lowered her head. Jud found himself looking into 
her blonde hair, so close to it that the breeze blew a few 
strands against his face; and he had again that impulse 
to pull her doser, to forget Ed Valentine and rifles and 
limping horses.... 

Laura looked up into his eyes. "I know,” she said. "1 
can’t — blâme you much.” 

That was ail. He went to squat beside the rifle. Yet 
he felt better. He was no longer resentful. That instant 
of intimacy, of understanding, was tonie. He could even 
speak now of the rifle he had found, without letting his 
voice Sound tight. 



"That’s one he put over on us," Jud muttered. "Maybe 

"When it’s cool enough to be handled,” he said, "we’ll 
take it to the Marshal.” He gave her a glance. “Did you 
notice any marks on the stock when you found it yes- 

"No-o. I didn’t look. It was raintng too hard." 

She too sounded more at ease, and that was good. He 
asked: “Think you can End the place you picked it up?” 

“I — don’t know. There are a lot of arroyos up there. 
It’s wild country.” 

"You could corne pretty dose to it?” 

"I suppose so.” 

He pressed her no furthei. He just squatted and 
watched the rifle as it cooled. 

After a time it occurred to him that since they had to 
wait, they might as well eat. He went to untie his food- 
bag from the saddle. He was busy with it when she cried 

He followed the direction of her hand. 

Several miles away, topping a ridge, he saw a rider. AU 
he could make out was a dark speck and a trail of dust. 
The figure was galloping hell-bent for town. It crossed 
the ridge and disappeared. 

Jud grasped the saddle-horn and started to lift a foot. 

"No use,” Laura said. "He’s too far.” 

She was right, he saw. At the speed the rider was mak- 
ing, he couldn't be overtaken Jud let go of the saddle. 
Shading his eyes, he watched the distant ridge till the dust 

"That’s one he put over on us,” he muttered. “Know 
anybody besides Ed Valentine who might be looking for 
this rifle?” 

She flung back: "Who said Ed might?” 

"I’m just asking." 

"I wouldn’t know.” 
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sters without moiiey. without men, without anything 
They had a rough time.”. 

“What did you do about it?” 

“Ran a sort of canteen in an old barn near Twin Rivers 
— a combination school and eating-place for Indian kids. 
Plenty of people helped out. I collected funds and food 
from ’most everybody around town. Got quite a few 
women to help, too. It worked out pretty well till the 
fathers came back... So one night last year they had 
a big powwow, built a fire, and made me a Navajo.” 

Jud’s eyes were lively. "Keep going.” 

“That's the whole story.” 

“I don’t mean about the Navajos. i mean about your- 
self.” 

She gave him a curious, half-amused look. “Why?” 

“I’m sort of trying to put you together in my mind. 
Been trying to figure you out since we met.” 

The smile came again. “Makes me Sound like a jigsaw 
puzzle.... What piece you want to start with?” 

"Let’s say the time you were born.” 

“Right here in Twin Rivers, on the Diamond G. 
Twenty-three years ago Next piece?” 

“Pick up the one when you had freckles and pigtails.” 

“That would be a year or two after my mother died_ 

Well, Pa reared me just about the same way he did my 
brother Joe. Figured I ought to know a bit about every- 
thing. When I wasn’t at school, I fed chickens, rode 
herd, helped brand calves, put out sait on the hills — even 
learned to break broncos One day I was trying to break 
a particularly ornery cayuse, and the crazy horse bucked 
me plumb over the corral fence just as the parson’s wife 
drove by. She came running in to Pa and told him he 
ought to be ashamed. Letting a girl carry on like that, 
ail flying legs and arms, especially with a lot of cowhands 
standing around and laughing their fool heads off. By 
the time Pa got out, I was in the midst of a terrifie kicking 
fight with one of the hands, because I hadn’t liked the 
way he laughed.” 

Laura looked off toward the mountains, smiling. 

“I guess Pa got scared. Maybe it seemed I was turning 
out to be more man than woman. I even looked like a 
boy—tall and skinny. Anyhow, he packed me off to a 
girls’ school in Santa Fe, with orders that they turn me 
into a lady. After a while I began to learn a little about 
behaving the way a young lady should, so I guess Pa felt 
better. Summer vacations, though, I’d corne right home, 
get into a pair of old levis, and do a man's job again.” 

She became grave. 

“Finally I had a year at Southern Cal. And then Pa 
died. That was three years ago, in the midst of the war. 
He left the Diamond G to Joe and me, but Joe was in the 
Pacific. So I quit Cal and came home to run the place. 
Ran it alone for quite a spell—till Joe came back. Now, 
of course, we ruri it together. Joe’s married, by the way. 
He’s got a nice wife and two youngsters.” 

“Sure sounds as if you had twenty-three mighty crowded 
years.” Jud squinted at the sun. "When do we get to 
the part about Ed Valentine?” 

"Well — you already know that." 

"The Valentine spread runs next to ours. I’ve known 
Ed ail my life.” 

“Meaning you made up your mind to become Mrs. 
Valentine when you were about four?” 

"No-o. It wasn't till this past winter — when I got back 
from Washington.” Her tone changed. “Stockmen’s 
Association sent me to Washington as a sort of delegate — 
to talk to Congressmen and Senators, about getting the 
Forest Service off our necks.” 

“Uh-huh,” Jud said dryly. "Mike Leslie told me about 
that.” Mike had also told him that, after her trip to 
Washington, Marty Sharrock had spent weeks in writing 
long letters. He’d had to answer Congressional demands 


loi explanations to various chaiges Laura had made. “Of 
course," Mike had said, "once the Congressmen knew the 
facts, they were satisfied and dropped the thing. But for 
a while Marty had plenty of headaches. He was pretty 
sore at Laura Griscom.” 

Be cause Jud rnnN’T want to résumé the Forest Service 
argument, he asked nothing else. Laura hadn’t men- 
tioned the recent postponement of her wedding, but he 
let it go. It wasn’t his business. Now that he knew a 
few things about the girl, he felt better. She seemed 
warmer, more understandable. And yet, he realized, she 
had told him only superficial facts about herself - the 
kind of facts he might hâve learned from other people. 
Nothing she’d said had any connection with her actions 
in the mountains yesterday. And if he pressed her about 
those, he guessed, she’d drag out the old story about hunt- 
ing cattle-thieves.... 

He kept his eyes on the tracfcs they were following; they 
led now across a rolling, gray-green région of sagebrush. 
An hour later, however, where the hoof-marks joined 
scores of others on a dirt road leading to Twin Rivers, 
they became hopelessly confused: Looking for them was 
like trying to find the spoor of one sheep where hundreds 
had trampled. 

Laura said: "Kind of expected it might wind up like 

Half a mile farther, the road forked, and Laura stopped 
her pinto. She nodded toward the right fork. “I go 
this way.” 

“How about coming to the Marshal with me?” 

Her eyes fell to the rifle-barrel he held. “You can tell 
him just about everything we know.” 

"Most likely he’Il want to talk to you too.” 

“He knows where to find me.” 

Suddenly her manner changed. She held out her hand 
and gave him a smile that was bright and friendly. 

“Nice riding with you, Jud,” she said. "Times I can 
almost forget you’re a Ranger.” 

A slow grin came to his face. "Times 1 can almost 
forget you’re a headache to the Forest Service.” 

She laughed, and he watched her ride away. From the 
rim of a little slope she waved to him before she dis- 
appeared. 

He loped on toward the Ranger station; from there he 
intended to drive the car down to the Marshal in town. 
On both sides of the dirt road cattle grazed, and Jud’s 
eyes roamed over the grass. Blue gramma, much of it. 
Side-oats and timothy, maybe eight inches high, in good 
shape. The way it ought to look in May when intelli- 
gently managed. That was the mark of Marty Sharrock, 
of ail the Rangers before him. 

At last, rounding a bend, Jud came in sight of the 
Ranger station; and what he saw made him draw rein 

Cows — some two hundred milling Herefords — were 
herded in front of the building. Five mounted men 
kept them bunched. They covered the grass around the 
station, the road in front of it, the space between the 
house and the barn; and they stirred up a great cloud of 
dust. Out of the middle of the mass the flagpole rose, 
the flag hanging listless in the afternoon heat. 

Bewildered, Jud kicked the black’s ribs. He went on 
quickly, and his ears were full of the cattle’s bawling. He 
had to ride around them to get the horse to the corral. 
When he dismounted, he looked at the brands of the 
nearest cows. The marks -esembled an anchor. 

He called to one of the riders: “Hey, what’s up?” 

“Tryin’ to find out where in hell to run these critters!” 
the man answered. "Far as I’m concerned, just as soon 
leave ’em right here!” 

“Whose are they?” 

“Been bought by Ed Valentine!” 

“Valentine? What in — ” 
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"No senst askin' me Mister Vaientine’s inside there. 
Go talk to him.” 

Jud looked at the remnant of the rifle in his hand. He 
went to the barn and put the thing into the back of the 
car. This was sometliing he didn’t want to discuss with 
Valentine now. As he walked to the station, he had to 
pick his way around the cows. Their dust choked him, 
and their bawling deafened him. When he approached 
the door, he could hear angry voices above the din: Ed 
Vaientine’s and Mike Leslie’s. 

He went in to find Mike, flushed, eyes very bright, facing 
not only Valentine but another man —a lanky, dust- 
covered figure with a week’s growth of graying beard. 
Mike seemed very much relieved to see Jud Morgan step 
into the office. 

He cried above the noise of the cows: "Valentine, here, 
wants a permit to run two hundred additional head onto 
Forest range!” 

"Ail I’m askin’ is a fair break!” Valentine said. His 
heavy face was as flushed as Mike’s, and wet with sweat, 
streaked with dust. His eyes were almost as angry as 
they’d been when he had corne into the mountain look- 
out. “Seems like a fair break, though, is just too much 
to expect o* the Forest Service!” 

Throwing his hat aside, Jud pushed back his brown 
hair. "What’s it ail about?” 

"He went and bought these cows,” Mike began. “An’—” 

“I can talk for myself!” Valentine shouted. He 
pointed to the dusty man beside him. “This here is Wade 
Crosby, from over to Lincoln Forks! Wade’s goin’ out o’ 
business. Couple months ago I made a deal to buy his 
stock. Didn’t figure they’d get here till June, but Wade 
didn’t understand it that way — ” 

"Thought he was ready to take delivery any time,” 
Crosby eut in, his voice hoarse. 

"Well, I ain’t!” Valentine said. “My grass — my own 
grass — is feeding ail the cows it can take right now! You 
Rangers won’t let me use more grass in the forest, so I 
got to go find private pasture I can rent! And that’ll take 
time. Maybe two-three weeks! Ail I’m askin’ is the 
right to run these cows onto Forest grass for three weeks! 
I’U pay whatever it’s worth. Is that askin’ too much o’ 
the Government o’ the United States — a chance to feed 
some cows till I can find a place for ’em? Damn it, I got 
to put ’em somewhere!” 

Jud looked out of the window. That mass of cattle 
had traveled sixty-odd miles from Lincoln Forks, and 
the cows were gray with the dust of the trip. 

He turned back to Valentine. "You asking for a three- 
weeks’ spécial grazing permit? Is that it?" 

"Yes!” 

Valentine stared. His mouth opened, then closed 
again. He drew a hand across his lips. "You mean I —’’ 

“Drive the cows onto forest grass,” Jud said. "Corne 
around tomorrow, and I’il hâve the permit for you.” 

It came so easily that Valentine didn’t seem prepared 
for the concession. He’d been readv to shout and argue. 
Now there was no need for that. He looked at Mike 
Leslie, as though to seek confirmation of what he’d heard; 
Mike seemed as surprised as the rancher himself. 

"Go on," Jud said. “Get ’em out of here.” 


Chaptt 


yards up the slope, on their way to forage, 
Mike said with bitterness he couldn’t hide: 
“Well, I sure hope you know what you’re 
doing.” 

"Government’s got to be reasonable,” 


"The Government, though, has a right to expect 
ranchers to be reasonable too!" Mike said. ‘Where aoes 
he corne off to buy cattle before he knows where he’s 
going to feed ’em?” 

“He was wrong. But it wouldn’t bave helped to say 
no to a temporary permit. There he was, loaded down 
with two hundred head What could he do — pick ’em 
up by the tails and throw ’em into the sky? If we’d 
ignored his trouble, we’d hâve got the Stockmen’s Associ¬ 
ation down on our heads worse than ever.” 

“Maybe. But —” 

Jud said: “I’d bet dollars to peanuts he staged this thing. 
He’s too old a hand at the cattle business to let himself 
get caught short the way he did.” 

Mike looked puzzled. 

“He probably figured that if he had the cows right 
here, on our doorstep, with no place to put ’em, it would 
be like throwing them into our lap. Give us plenty of 
embarrassaient, and put public sympathy on his side. 
Nobody wants to see cows starve. Also, he’d set a prece¬ 
dent for extra permits, if he won his point.” 

“Well, he did win, and you know what’s going to 
happen now?” Mike said. “Trouble! Plenty trouble! 
When other folks see Valentine drive those cows onto 
Forest range, they’ll corne around demanding extra 
permits.” 

Jud smiled. “I’m counting on that.” 

“Huh?” 

“We’ll hâve to turn them down, of course. They may 
be sore, but they’ll be sore at Valentine too. Folks always 
turn against people who kind of steal a march, the smart- 
alecks who get thèmselvés extra benefits. Things like 
that, Mike, can start a rift even in a Stockmen’s Associ- 

Mike Leslie blinked. Then he sat on his desk and 
thoughtfully plucked at his lower lip. “Say,” he said, 
after a long silence, “maybe you got something there." 

H alfan „ouk l A ter, having told Mike about the 
burned rifle, Jud washed up, backed the old Chewy 
out of the barn, and drove to town to see the Marshal. 

In the late sunshine Twin Rivers looked as drab as 
most cow towns he had known. He crossed the rattling 
wooden bridge where two creeks met, then drove up the 
main Street. This was his first daylight view of the town. 
He looked around with interest. There were the usual 
saloons, the post office, the Cattlemen’s Bank. There was 
a big general store called the Trading Post, its Windows 
filled with Indian blankets, moccasins and jewelry. He 
noticed quite a few Indians on the Street. They seemed 
to gather near the State movie theater — “Open Fridays 
and Saturdays” — where he was to hâve his first official 
encounter with the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Association. 

Next door to Willebrant’s Drug Store he saw the Mar- 
shal’s office, and he parked the car. 

Marshal Sam Tudbury was short, thin, tight-lipped - a 
white-haired man with a small white mustache. His 
tanned face, however, didn’t seem as old as the hair 
hinted; fifty or so, Jud guessed. He saw that part of the 
Marshal’s left ear was missing, and he recalled something 
Mike had told him about a gun-fight years ago, up in the 

They shook hands solemnly. Sam Tudbury appeared 
pleased to meet the new Ranger. When they sat down, 
he offered a cigar. Jud declined, and the Marshal lit 
one himself. He had been sending curious glances at 
the rifle-barrel in Jud’s hands. Now as he listened to its 
story, he lifted his brows. 

“Mighty interestin’,” he said, examining the barrel. 
“Yes sir, that’s mighty interestin’.... Near Lost Canon, 
you say?” 

“So Laura Griscom told me.” 

“That’s maybe fifteen-twenty miles out o’ Sharrock’s 
district. Wonder what he might’ve been doin’ up there.” 
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“Did posses hunt up that way?” 

“Not as I remember. Couldn’t figure any reason to 
ride up into lost country like that.” Tudbury put the 
cigar into a tray. He turned the barrel over and over in 
his hands. "Reckon I’U drift up there, though, for a 
look. Want to mosey along?” 

“Can’t,” Jud said. “Got too much on my hands. Got 
to get this job going. 

Tudbury nodded. “Maybe I could get Laura Griscom 
to corne show me where she found it.” 

‘Tm sure you could.” 

"Good man, Sharrock." 

Jud was silent. 

“Well,” Tudbury said “you leave this thing with me. 
TU see where it leads.” He leaned back, picked up the 
cigar and gave Jud a narrow-eyed appraisal through a 
cloud of smoke. “You figuring to carry on Marty Shar- 
rock’s policies?” 

"Why notî They’re the Service policies.” 

“The way they’re observed, though, sort of dépends a 
lot on the Ranger, don’t it? On whether he's lenient or 
tough, smart or dumb?” 

“Same as the peace of a town dépends on how lenient 
or tough, smart or dumb the Marshal is, you might say. 
Yes, that’s true. I figure to do the job the best way I 

Tudbury smiled. He got up with Jud, and held his 
hand out across the desk. "Any tinte 1 can help,” he 
said, “just yell. Seein’ we both work for the same boss.” 

At eight-thirtv next morning, when Jud stepped 
out of the house to light an after-breakfast pipe, he saw 
a car corne down the road. It stopped near the station, 
while a long cloud of dust settled behind it. Ruth Crain 
was at the wheel. Beside her sat Johnny and Ann Shar- 

Remembering that Ann was to start work today, Jud 
went down the little slope to welcome her. "Typewriter’s 
waiting," he said. 

Ann smiled as she stepped out of the car. It seemed to 
him that her face, under the dull dark hair, didn’t look 
quite so worn this morning. 

"You don’t know how much this means to me, Jud,” 
•he said. 

‘Tt’ll mean a lot more to Mike and me. He’s even 
•lower on a typewriter than I am.” •* 

He felt Johnny tugging at his levis. He grinned down 
at the freckled face, rumpled the fiery Sharrock hair. 
“Hi, there, big feller.” 

"Can I stay too?” Johnny asked. “ Just play around?” 

‘You bet.” 

"Daddy used to let me help pull the flag up mornings. 
Down again nights, too.” 

"Well, it’s a funny thing,” Jud said. "Mike and 1 were 
just wondering where we’d find a man to help with the 
flag. From now on, it’s your job.” 

Johnny whooped and ran off to the familiar barn. 
When Jud glanced at the boy’s mother, he saw tears in 
her eyes; but she was smiling as she hurried up to the 
door of the house. 

Ruth Crain said quietly: "You’re ail right, Ranger.” 

He looked at her — calm beautiful with her wealth of 
chestnut hair, relaxed at the car’s wheel. Instead of 
speaking, he puffed at his pipe a couple of times. You 
didn’t hâve to speak much with Ruth Crain, he knew 
intuitively. Your mind could meet hers in silence. 

She peered up the long green slope that led to the moun 
tains. Alter a while she said: “I drove into town last 
night. Heard about Ed Valentine’s two hundred cows 
A few men were - laughing over it.” 

"That so?” 

‘‘Seems Valentine told them he figured the smartest 
thing to do was take his cows right to the Ranger station. 
If he didn’t get a permit, he’d ride off with his men and 


leave the cattle right there. Let you figure out what to 
do with them. Well, since you didn’t wam to be left 
with two hundred Herefords bawling ail over the place, 
’ you gave him his permit.” 

Jud looked at his pipe. "That’s one way of putting it." 

"I suppose you had - your own reason?" 

He nodded. 

“Kind of thought so.” Sht waited a moment, giving 
him a chance to speak. When he didn’t, she threw gear» 
into reverse. “Well, I’ve got to go Dinner Sunday?” 

She swung the car around; and at that moment Jud 
saw a man on a piebald cayuse loping down the road. 
He was still a hundred yards away - a stocky man with 
a floppy sombrero. 

“Happen to know who that is?” Jud asked. 

“Ed Valentine’s top hand,” Ruth said. “Buck Stevens.” 

Ruth drove away. Smoking his pipe, Jud watched the 
rider. Probably coming for the permit. And then he 
saw something that made him take the pipe from his 
mouth. Buck Stevens had a cayuse that limped slightly. 
Nothing much. Nothing you’d worry about. It was 
just that its right foreleg always seemed to drag a little 
before it was lifted. 

Buck Stevens introduced himself. “Ed Valentine 
asked me to ride by for that permit,” he said. 

“Sure,” Jud answered. “Corne in." 

He puffed at his pipe while the cowpuncher led his 
horse to a rorral fence-post. Stevens was short; he had a 
torso so heavy that the burden of carrying it seemed too 
much for his stubby legs. They were bowed. 

Jud’s eyes traveled over the tracks the cayuse left- 
duplicates of the tracks he had seen near the cliff, the 
mark of the right foreleg always smudged. He knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe as Buck Stevens came back. 

“Horse gone sort of lame, hasn’t he?” 

“Naw,” Stevens said. “Born that way.” 

“He’s ail right. It don’t slow him up any.” 

Jud led Ed Valentine’s top hand into the station, where 
he dictated a three-week spécial grazing permit to Ann 
Sharrock. She typed it without comment. Mike Leslie 
was telephoning a weather report to the office of the Dis¬ 
trict Supervisor. Beyond a casual nod, he gave Buck 
no attention. The room, taking the scent from the cow- 
puncher’s clothes, seemed slowly to fill with the smell of 
cattle and sweat. 

As Jud sat down to sign the permit, he said: “Got a 
feeling I saw you yesterday, Stevens.” 

“Me? Naw.” 

“Your horse, too. Up in the hills.” 

Buck’s face was impassive. “Not me. Never got off 
our spread yestiddy.” 

“Funny. I could’ve sworn —“ 

“Ain’t been up in the hills in weeks.” 

“Well, I could be wrong.” Jud gave him the paper. 
“Has Valentine started to hunt that grass?” 

“He’ll be goin’ today or tomorrow.” 

“Might be quite a job. Where can a man rent grass 
around here, anyhow?” 

Buck said bitterly: “No place. He’ll hâve to travel 
. maybe forty-fifty miles.” 

“Too bad he didn’t figure that before he bought the 

Buck Stevens folded the paper and put it into a pocket. 
When he picked up the floppy sombrero he had dropped 
on a chair, he looked at it, brows drawn. 

“Supposin’ Ed don’t find grass right away,” he said. 
“What happens if he’s got no place to take his cows in 
three weeks?” 

“Did Ed tell you to ask me that?” 

“Naw. I’m talkin’ for myself.” 

“He’s liable to be socked with heavy penalties.” 
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“A fine, and maybe suspension of his regular grazing 

"Hell!” Buck said. "Wonder i£ he knows that.” 

“No doubt he does. Anyhow, you can tell him.” 

“I sure will_ Meantime. any restrictions on where 

"No. Just stay inside drift fences.” 

The bowlegged man left. From the door Jud watched 
him mount, ride up the road; on a horse, he no longer 
looked short; When he was out of sight, Jud went to sit 
on a corner of his desk. He picked up the téléphoné and 
asked the operator to get him Marshal Tudbury’s office. 

Ann Sharrock stopped cleaning the typewriter to stare. 
Mike, who had begun to finger a stack of pink papers, 
lifted his eyes too. 

ud said: “Hello, Marshal. ... Morgan.” 

“Howdy.” 

“Remember my telling you about those tracks we 
followed?” 

"l’ve just seen ’em again. Under Buck Stevens' horse." 

There was a moment of silence. Mike Leslie let a few 
papers slip out of his hands. The Marshal repeated in 
a wondering tone; "Buck Stevens?” 

"He daims he wasn’t off his spread yesterday.” 

“Whereas you daim he was?" 

"I can only go by the tracks. Unless there are two 
horses around with the same kind of foreleg limp.” 

“Ain’t hardly likely, is it?” 

"That’s why I’m calling.” 

After a pause Tudbury said: "Well, now, that’s some- 
thin ’.... I suppose there’d be folks on Valentine’s spread 
who’d back up Buck’s story?” 

"Guess maybe he could find some,” Jud agreed. “A 
man can always fix himself up with witnesses — if he’s got 
the right kind of friends.” 

“Could be you got something,” the Marshal said slowly. 
“Some things do fit in, like Valentine maybe telling his 
top hand just where he’d dropped that rifle over the 
cliff —” He stopped. “Let me think this over, Morgan. 
I’U be talkin’ to you again.” 

When Jud put down the téléphoné, he found Ann Shar¬ 
rock watching him with harassed eyes. "Jud!” Her 
voice was tense. “Is this about — Marty?” 

He nodded. Refilling his pipe, he had to tell her the 
whole story. When he finished he asked: “Did Marty 
ever hâve any trouble with Stevens?” 

“Why, no.” Ann seemed confused. "Don’t think 1 
ever heard him even mention Buck. Did you, Mike?” 

Mike Leslie shook a puzzled head. “His business was 
ail with Ed Valentine.” 

"Did Marty happen to speak of Valentine that last day?” 

“No,” Ann said, trying to remember details. "He 
didn’t speak about anybody in particular. He was just 
going off on a routine inspection trip. same as he always 
did before spring round up.” 

Jud sighed and sat down in his chair. No use trying 
to guess. He pulled a stack of papers close to him and 
went to work. There was a great deal to do, and for a 
couple of hours he seemed to forget both Marty and Buck 
Stevens. Outside, little Johnny Sharrock had trans- 
formed the corral to a stockade. Using a stick as a gun, 
he was shooting scores of Comanches, and his shouts of 
"Bang! Bang!” came through the morning stillness. 

Jud dictated half a dozen letters - wondering how soon 
Marshal Tudbury would call back with a completely for 

mulated plan; or if he would call at ail- While Ann 

worked on the letters, he studied the list of Twin Rivers 
permittees, and the number of cattle each was entitled 
to graze on the public lands. Practically every rancher 
he saw by the records, was running the maximum of his 
allowance. There was a second list of names: people 



with timber rights in the mountains. But this, he found, 
was an inactive list at the moment, with only a couple of 
sawmills working. A third list, over which he went care- 
fully, was a roster of men available for emergency duty 
in case of forest fires. 


Chapter Seven 

H for the sounds of Ann’s typewriting and, 
upstairs, the occasional clatter and tinkle 
of Rosie Dawn’s Indian jewelry as she 
went about her task of cleaning house. It 
remained quiet until Laura Griscom’s car 
stopped outside. 

Laura brought a tall, blond man in with her - a man 
who put Jud’s laundered clothes down on a chair. He 
had the same wide-spread eyes as Laura, the same high 
cheek-bones; but in his case the features seemed somehow 
too prominent, giving him an almost Slavic look. 

“ ’Morning,” Laura said cheerfully. “Thought it was 
high time you met my brother Joe." 

Joe Griscom had a nice smile. Jud liked his handshake 
too. He was under thirty, with a fine athlete’s body. 
The upper buttons of his shirt were open, showing a 
powerful chest. 

Jud’s eyes roamed to Laura. She wore a short skirt and 
a light yellow sweater that was almost the same color as 
the hair which hung to her shoulders. It seemed to him 
that he noticed new attractions every time he glanced at 
Laura Griscom. 

She had greeted both Ann Sharrock and Mike, and now 
she brought her attention back to Jud. 
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“Long as i had to deliver your clothes,” she said, "Joe 
took this chance to corne along and talk business." 

“It’s about Wade Crosby over in Lincoln Forks,” Joe 
told him when they were seated. “Reckon you met him 
yesterday — the man who sold Ed Valentine those cows.” 

Jud nodded. He was still considering Laura and 
smiling a little. Her personality seemed to change with 
her clothes. Today - well, this was how she must hâve 
looked when she was a co-ed at Southern Cal. Completely 
féminine. And mighty soothing to the eye. There were 
some things for which a man might envy Ed Valentine. .. 

Joe Griscom’s brisk voice brought him back from the 
contemplation. Joe was saying: “Ail told, Wade Crosby 
owns about twelve hundred head. He’s selling out at a 
low price, to get rid of ’em quick. I’d like to buy a hun¬ 
dred or so myself.” 

Jud fixed alert eyes on the man. 

s At the price Crosby is asking,” Joe went on, “Laura 
and I could clear maybe fifteen hundred dollars by the 
time we drive to market. Ail we need is a place to graze 

“Meaning you too figure to rent private pasture?” 

“Soon as we can find grass at a price that’U leave us some 
profit, yes. Trouble is, Wade Crosby wants a quick deci¬ 
sion. I’d hâve to take the cows off his hands within a 
couple of days. That’s ail right with me - provided you’ll 
give us a permit to run them onto Forest range till I can 
find private grass.” 

Laura said: “Same kind of permit you gave Ed.” 

The téléphoné rang. While Mike Leslie answered, 
Jud stared at his hands. He’d been expecting requests 
like this, but he wished the first hadn’t corne from Laura. 
It was bound to lead to an argument.... 

Mike put a hand over the transmitter. “Cy Baldrick,” 
he said. “Wants to talk to you.” 

Jud picked up the téléphoné. The raspy voice of the 
president of the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Association was 
so cracklihg and clear that he had to hold the instrument 
away from his ear. 

“Hi,” Baldrick said. “I hear you just gave Ed Valen¬ 
tine a spécial permit for two hundred head. Very nicel 
Yes sir, that’s very nice indeed.” 

“Glad you’re pleased.” 

“Best thing the Service has done around here in years. 
Most reasonable, anyway. How about issuin’ one of 
those permits to met" 

“Oh.-” 

“You know the situation, don’t you?” 

“What situation?” 

“Well,” Baldrick said, “lots of us cattlemen knew Wade 
Crosby was sellin’ out. In fact, ail of us knew it. Only 
reason we didn’t buy was we couldn’t figure where to 
graze extra stock. Now if you hand out extra permits— 
of which I’m a hundred per cent in favor, you understand 
— it’ll change the picture. Me, I could take two-three 
hundred head off Crosby's spread tomorrow. I wouldn’t 
want more than you gave Ed Valentine, but I sure feel 
I’m entitled to as much.” 

Jud glanced at Laura and Joe Griscom. They must 
hâve heard Cy Baldrick’s words. In the stillness of the 
office, his voice had been distinct. 

He said: “I’ve got other folks in here right now, asking 
the same thing.” 

“Naturally. Knew you would.” 

Jud said: “Look, Baldrick: Valentine had me squeezed. 
Caught me when I couldn’t help myself. You folks are 
ail in a different position. You haven’t bought any stock. 
You don’t hâve hungry cattle on your hands. So I’m 
turning down ail requests for further permits.” 

“Now, hold onl That range can take more cows—’’ 

“I'm starting my inspection trip Thursday,” Jud said. 
“Once I’ve had a chance to see the grass for myself, maybe 
I’U change my mind. Right now I’ve got to play the cards 


the way they were dealt to me — which means no more 
permits.” 

Baldrick’s voice changed. “Why should Ed Valentine 
hâve an advantage over the rest of us?” he demanded. 
“Hell, no reason I can’t pull the same stunt he did! What 
would you do if I showed up at the Ranger station with 
two hundred cows? Just because a man plays it straight—” 

“In your case, and in the case of everybody else," Jud 
answered, "I’ve had a chance to issue a warning in advance, 
as I’m issuing it now. If you bring any cows around, it’ll 
be at your own risk; I won’t hâve any sense of responsibil- 
ity about them.” 

“You Sound mighty final.” 

“Got to.” 

“Folks around here ain’t going to like it, Morgan.” ' 

“That can’t be helped. They’U hâve to understand my 


position.’ 

A new note, almost of warning, crept into Cy Baldrick’s 
tones: “If I was you, I don’t know as I’d start a new job 
by lettin’ myself be accused o’ playin’ favorites—especially 
with Government property.” 

“I wouldn’t call it playing favorites. It’s just that Val¬ 
entine outsmarted me.” 

Mike Leslie, who was listening on the other extension, 
said: “I don’t want to butt in, Cy, but it looks to me like 
Valentine outsmarted the rest of you, too.” 

“What d’you mean by that, Mike?" 

"Didn’t he know some of you others might be interested 
in buying Crosby’s stock? You and Joe Griscom, for in- 

"Well, yeah, but—” 

“Then why didn’t he tell you what he had in mind? 
Instead of grabbing off two hundred head for himself, why 
couldn’t he get maybe six-seven hundred here, to be split 
among you ? We’d hâve had to issue a permit for six 
hundred, same as we did for two hundred.’’ 

Baldrick didn’t answer that. 

Glancing at Laura, Jud saw her eyes become troubled; 
her brother looked down at the floor. 

"If you ask me,” Mike was saying, "Ed Valentine kind 
of stole a march on everybody!" 

Jud said: "Anyhow, that’s the way it stands, Baldrick. 
Sorry. Be seeing you at the meeting.” He put down the 
téléphoné and turned to Laura and Joe Griscom. “That 
answer your question too?" 

Joe was silent, but Laura’s eyes flashed in anger. "It 
isn’t fairl” she said. 

“What isn’t?” 

"Ed’s having an advantage over everybody else! It’s no 
good for him; it’s no good for you; it’s no good for any- 
body. It’ll just cause trouble.” 

"He wanted it that way.” 

Joe said thoughtfully, still looking at the floor: “Funny 
that Ed never thought of letting the rest of us in on it.” 

Laura flashed at him: "Does he hâve to think for every 
rancher in Twin Rivers?” 


“Don’t blâme him because the rest of us were slow!” 

“Ail the same, he might’ve mentioned something. It 
wouldn’t hâve cost him anything.” 

Jud looked. across the two desks at Mike Leslie, whose 
straw-colored hair hung over his forehead. Here it was— 
an indication of how other ranchers would soon feel. By 
this time Cy Baldrick, too, must be wondering with a 
twinge of resentment why the president of the Stockmen’s 
Association hadn’t been given an opportunity to share Ed 
Valentine’s luck. 


As Laura rose to leave, she looked angry. Jud 
guessed this wasn’t quick spitfire anger which would pass 
like a squall; it was deep, smoldering, persistent. She 
turned to the door; but her brother wanted an accounting 
of what he owed in grazing fees, and he waited while Mike 
got his records out of a file. So Laura went out alone. 
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Jud followed. Ht walked with her to the open-topped 
roadster; While they wàited for Joe, he leaned one arm 
on the car’s door. 

Suddenly Laura surprised him with a flash of insight. 
"What are you trying to do to us,” she asked, divide and 
conquer?” 

"I don’t want to conquer,” he said. "I just want folks 
to see what happens on the range when every man is out 
for himself.” 

"People are always out for themselvesl Ed’s no differ¬ 
ent than anybody else!” 

He considered her face, with its worried brows, and a 
faint smile came to his lips. “When you’re sore, Laura,” 
he said, '‘you’re a mighty good-looking gai. Matter of 
fact, you’re a mighty good-looking gai even when you 

This, Jud knew, was hardly the answer she had ex- 
pected. While she stared, a queer impulse stirred him. 
He lifted a hand to her chin, as though he could see her 
face better by tilting it back like that. His eyes took in 
’every feature carefully, and the seconds passed. At last 

“I wish you were on my side.” 

And *hen, because her face was so close and because the 
impulse had been unreasoning from the start, Jud let it 
hâve its way. He bent forward and kissed her. Heknew, 
as he did it, that this wasn’t a whim of the moment. He’d 
been wanting to kiss her for a long time. There was 
something inévitable in it. 

He didn’t hurry. And when he straightened, Laura 
looked at him with bewildered eyes, her face white and 
confused. Behind them the door creaked as Joe came 
out of the station. Jud released her chin, reluctantly. 

She didn’t speak at ail. She seemed too stunned. 

Long after Joe Griscom had driven Laura away, the 
moment left Jud with a glow that would not fade. Laura 
could hâve turned her face from him; she could hâve 
pushed him away. She hadn’t. When it was over, she 
might even hâve become furious. She hadn't done that, 

The day passed, and Jud clung pieasantly to the mem- 
ory of the kiss. Yet there were plenty of things to distract 
his thoughts. A group of Navajos came around to ask 
the right to chop firewood in the Forest. Each man 
wanted a cord for his own use. Jud granted the plea. 
Also he received five more requests for extra grazing rights 
from local cattlemen. To refuse them ail wasn’t easy; 
still, he had to be firm about it. 

By the next morning, which was Wednesday, he decided 
to make a preliminary survey of the forage within a few 
miles of the Ranger station. Too many of the petitioners 
he had turned down had said: "Why don’t you go look at 
the grass? You’U see how much we got!” His refusai of 
permits would be more effective, he knew, if it were based 
on personal observation. With Ann Sharrock in the 
office to answer téléphoné calls and see visitors, he asked 
Mike to ride along with him. 

They followed a driftfenceacrossrolling range. Plenty 
of cows grazed here, lifting white faces as the men passed. 
In a way, Jud felt pleased with what he saw. The grass 
was in good condition; the cattle looked well fed. And 
he liked other things, too—for example, the way the dis¬ 
tant Sangre de Cristos loomed against the sky, ail green 
and brown, with deep blue shadows in their valleys. It 
was inspiring country to work in; perhaps not as spectacu- 
lar as the Grand Teton région he had known in Wyoming, 
with its jagged snow-covered peaks, but in its own quiet 
way this New Mexican range was beautiful. 

He began to think of what he’d said to Laura —how 
much bptter the job could be if she believed in what he 
had to do. He frowned a little. Maybe he was letting 
thoughts of Laura Griscom become too much involvea 
in his task..,. 


On the other side of the drift fence there were no cows 
at ail. The grass there was some six inches high —side- 
oats and timothy, for the most part, bent before a morning 

Mike Leslie said: “Marty figured to open that country 
about the middleof June. Four thousand acres. Bythat 
time this grass here will be pretty well chewed down.” 

Jud nodded. 

“Last year,” Mike added, “the Stockmen’s Association 
wanted it opened by the end of May. They kicked up 
quite a fuss, but Marty refused. He almost had a fist fight 
with Ed Valentine over it.” 

’ “Sounds like Valentine is always mighty free with his 
fists.” 

“Yep.” Mike gave him an appraising glance. "You 
try to slap penalties on him when his three-week permit is 
up, and Fil bet you get into a fight with him too.” 

Jud looked away at the mountains. He hoped Valen¬ 
tine wouldn’t attempt to dispute matters that way. He 
didn’t want to fight Ed —or anybody else. Up in the 
timber country of the north, where he had been stationed 
for a few months when first he’d joined the Forest Service, 
Jud Morgan had got his fill of fist-fighting. Loggers were 
tough, the toughest crowd he’d ever worked with. When 
they got a little drunk and came at you, there was no 
choice; you either fought and won your fight, or you got 
your face permanently damaged. Like everyone else, Jud 
had been drawn into several fights that winter. It had 
been a normal part of the life. You couldn’t mingle with 
people and avotd it. And he’d learned a great deal about 
fighting, from the loggers. Principally, he'd learned how 
to dodge a fast swing and how to put the weight of his 
whole body behind a punch. But it was knowledge he 
didn’t care to use here, when nothing could be gained by 
usingit. 

He turned his mind to other things. Strange, that Mar- 
shal Tudbury hadn’t called back about the matter of Buck 
Stevens. Maybe he’d call today. This was, Jud re- 
minded himself, the day of the Twin Rivers stockmen’s 
meeting. Tonight he’d encounter them ail in a group. 
He wondered if he ought to be preparing some sort of 

He and Mike had been following the drift fence for 
some two miles when they heard the thud of hoofs far 
behind them. Looking back, they saw two riders. The 
men were galloping hard in their direction. Jud drew 
rein, turned his horse. 

"Now what?” Mike said. “Nothing good ever cornes 
that fast.” 

They waited. Presently Jud recognized the men —Ed 
Valentine and Buck Stevens —and tightened his hold on 
the reins. In fact, his whole lean body tightened. Ed 
was riding a few yards ahead of his top hand. The brim 
of his sombrero was bent up by the wind. 

“I don’t like it,” Mike muttered. “Something’s wrong.” 

When they arrived, Valentine was out of his saddle 
before his horse had fully stopped. His heavy face was 
flushed. He jammed his sombrero over his saddle-horn, 
as if to be rid of it. He hitched up his belt, and his eyes 
blazed. 

“The Sharrock kid told me l’d find you up this-a-wayl” 
he said. "Get off that horse, Morgan!” 

Jud looked at the thick-shouldered man with puzzled 
eyes. He didn’t move. “What’s up?” 

"You know damn’ well what’s up! Get off that horse!” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking—” 

“Do I hâve to drag you off?” 

The way he came forward, Valentine looked as if he 
fully intended to do it, too. He was furious. Here, Jud 
realized, was the same unreasoning fury he had faced that 
night in the lookout cabin —the wild temper of a man 
ready to hit first and talk latèr. And this time there îr 
no Laura to intervene. 
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"Nothing good ever cornes that fast." 


Buck Stevens stopped his horse beside Mike’s. Jud sent 
him a brief glance, then looked back at Valentine. 

“If I’ve got to %ht,” he said. “I generally like to know 

"For turnin’ this whole damn’ town against me, that’s 
Wl “Me? 1 never — ” 

“You’re a liarl And if you ain’t got the guts to get off 
that horse, you’re yeller, too!" 

Jud’s lips drew in tight. Some things you couldn’t 
let pass. He dismounted. 

“Ed, you’ve got it wrong,” he said. “I didn't—” 

He couldn’t finish, because Valentine rushed at him. 
The mare skittered off against the fence. Valentine’s fist 
whizzed straight at his face. Jud jerked his head aside, 
and the blow missed his cheek by half an inch. But be- 
fore he could straighten, Valentine’s other fist crashed 
against his temple. 

It was a stinging blow. It staggered him, sent him reel- 
ing, and he blinked in surprise. By the time he found 
his footing, Valentine was coming at him again, head 
lowered, heavy shoulders hunched. Jud turned a little, 
pulled back a fist. 

He saw Valentine’s bunched knuckles fly at his face, but 
now he saw them in time. He sidestepped, and the blow 
grazed his ear. Ed was still coming forward with the 
momentum of his swing. Jud drove a fist into his stom- 
ach, stopping the charge. 

It was a dull and solid thud. It landed just under the 
ribs. It must hâve hurt, because Valentine caught his 
breath, bent over. Both hands dropped to protect the 
spot, to hold it for an instant, and in that moment his face 
was unguarded. 

Jud struck twice —a left and a right —choppy blows, 
slashing at the jaws, traveling no more than six inches. 
Both landed; there was nothing to stop them. 

The rancher’s head jerked right, then left. His arms 
reached out to grasp at Jud’s—and Jud drove a blow 


between them, straight at the chin. Suddenly Ed Valen- 
tine was on his knees, his head dangling as if he’d been 
clubbed. 

Jud stood over him, rubbing his knuckles. There was 
a numb feeling in his temple, but it was clearing now. 
Without fully glancing up, he knew that both Mike and 
Buck Stevens were standing in their stirrups, wide-eyed at 
the sight of Ed Valentine on his knees. 

When he lifted his face, Ed had to bring his eyes into 
focus. They were surprised and a little dazed. He looked 
at Jud's fists, then up at his head. 

And he lunged. It was an upward leap that flung him 
against Jud before a punch could stop him. His left arm 
hooked around Jud’s back, pulling him in close, hard. 
For a few seconds he had Jud’s hands pinioned between 
their bodies. And Ed's right arm was free. 

He drove quick blows into Jud’s ribs—short, jolting 
iabs, always at the same spot. Pounding like a piston, 
bruising, weakening, while his left arm pulled Jud against 
himself. 

Jud winced, fought to tear his arms free. He knew this 
kind of infighting. Loggers knew it too. Those punches 
hurt. They could drop a man in a few seconds. And 
now Ed’s blows climbed a little higher, banging away at 
the heart.... 

With a violent wrench Jud twisted his body sidewise. 
At the very instant he turned, he felt Valentine’s knee 
corne up. It was a terrifie heave intended for the groin; 
but because Jud had managed to spin, he caught it on the 
side of his thigh. He could feel it rake upward. 

Rage seized him. He smashed his shoulder against Val¬ 
entine as if he were flinging himself against a jammed 
door. Catching the rancher on one foot, with the other 
still raised, he sent the man stumbling back, off balance. 
And Jud went after him. He went after him crazily. 

He smashed a fist into Ed’s face. As the dark head 
snapped back, he drove another blow to Valentine’s ear, 
a third straight to the chin. His fists kept pounding in a 
wild, furious rhythm, finding jaws, head, chest, face. 
They drove Ed back against the fence. holding him there. 

Ed’s eyes bulged. Agony came into them, and even ter- 
ror. He tried to block the storm of blows, to fight back, 
but now his arms seemed stiff and slow, and he couldn’t 
coordinate their movements. Blood began running from 
his nose over his mouth, streaming down his chin. 

Suddenly he bent low under the blows, lifting his elbows 
to protect his head. And as he went down, Jud’s fist swept 
up almost from the grass, in a terrifie uppercut that caught 
Valentine on the jaw. 

The man pitched forward. He dropped face down 
beside the fence, arms outstretched. His whole body 
went stiff; there was not even a twitch of motion.... 

After a few moments of staring, Buck Stevens got out of 
his saddle. He moved in a daze. Sinking to his knees 
beside Valentine, he rolled the man over on his back. 
Blood still covered the mouth and Ed’s breathing was la- 
bored, his brows drawn in pain. Whether or not he was 
unconscious, Jud couldn’t tell; but Ed was clearly through 
with the fight. 

There was pain in Jud’s side too, where Valentine’s 
punches had hammered. There was still a numbness in 
his head, too. But he gave no attention to these. He 
walked a few yards to get his horse. When he came back, 
leading the mare, his breathing was steadier. 

He said to Buck Stevens, “What made him blow his 
top?” and his voice was harsh. 

Buck looked around at him, uneasily. “Talk he had 
with Cy Baldrick.” 

“Well, get him home. And tell him next time to ask 
questions before he starts throwing fistsl” 

Jud climbed into the saddle. With a jerk of his head 
he beckoned to Mike Leslie, sent a final glance at Ed Val¬ 
entine, still motionless in the grass, then continued riding 
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alu ng the line ol the drift tence. His face was pale now, 
the bones gaunt under the drawn skin. 

After a while Mike said: “Man, I didn't know you could 
slug like thatl” 

Jud Morgan was thinking about Valentine’s knee—the 
knee that had been driven up to crash into his groin. 
The memory of it filled him with a deep and blazing con- 
tempt for the man. He could understand and respect a 
fist fight—dean, hard, pitiless. But a kick at the groin 
was like drawing a knife, and he despised Valentine for it. 
It sickened him, suddenly, to remember that Laura Gris- 
com planned to marry this man. 


Chapter Eight 

W Though its eruptive quality had subsided 

PUS black mood that colored everything he said 
■■Sr] and did. Talking to Mike, he was need- 

. . ■ m i l lessly curt, and he hated himself for it. 

When he shaved for the meeting with the Stockmen’s 
Association, he nicked his jaw and stood cursing in front 
of the mirror while the blood dried. 

He and Mike had planned to eat at the Fiesta Café in 
Twin Rivers before going to the meeting. But when 
Mike came back after driving Ann Sharrock and Johnny 
home, he said: “Say, Jud, I sort of made a date. Ruth 
Crain said if we’d corne by to her place for pot-luck about 
six-thirty, why, she’d drive on to the meeting with us. 
Okay?" 

Though he tried to hide it by being casual, there was 
no mistaking the hope in Mike's blue eyes. Jud gave him 
a quick glance. He had been noticing the way Mike 
talked about Ruth, the way his face glowed when he saw 
her, with a kind of admiration that wasn’t far short of wor- 
ship.... Jud kept his own voice diffident. 

“Sure,” he said. "Glad to. 

Mike at once went off to his room, whistling “Anni- 
versary Song.” And Jud did some thinking while he 
knotted his tie. Nice kid, Mike. Good as they came. * 
Couldn’t ask for a better assistant. He’d learned that 
Mike hailed from Iowa; his father practiced law in Des 
Moines—represented some insurance companies and had 
a good chance of becoming a judge. Mike himself had 
taken a degree from the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
just before the Signal Corps had got him in ' 42 . Corning 
out of the war as a first lieutenant, he’d joined the Forest 
Service almost immediately. This was his first station; 
and, Jud had gathered, he considered himself mighty 
lucky to hâve had a year and a half of service with 
Marty Sharrock. 

Yes, a nice kid, dedicated to his job. You could count 
on him every minute. With a sense of satisfaction Jud 
finished knotting the tie — and suddenly thought of some- 
thing that alarmed him. He turned to the door. 

“Hey, Mikel” he called. “Did you mention the fight 
to Ruth?” 

“N 0 - 0 -” 

“To Ann?” 

“No. Wasn’t sure you’d want me to talk about it to 

“Good. Let’s forget about it.” 

Jud hoped earnestly that Valentine would stay out of 
sight till his bruises vanished, not spreading the news of 
the fight. He hoped Buck Stevens could be kept silent 
too. It never helped a Ranger to acquire the réputation 
of settling issues by force instead of by reason. A Ranger 
was supposed to be on good terms with stockmen—their 
friend, their adviser. Where différences arose, logic had 
to prevail, and the public welfare. To let it become 
known that Jud had begun his administration of the Twin 
Rivers district with a fist-fight could benefit nobody. It 


would probably stir resentment. lt might even bring 
sneers at the high-handed methods of the Forest Service. 

Mike must hâve realized ail this when he decided to say 
nothing about the fight; and Jud was grateful for his 

Half an hour later they sat down to an evening meal in 
the C Bar C’s raftered living-room under the hanging 
wagon-wheel that was a chandelier Ruth Crain had set 
tall Mexican candies on the table. Their light drew 
glints from her chestnut-colored hair, and flashed in the 
depths of her dark eyes. She sat opposite Jud, so that he 
had ample opportunity to observe the play of candlelight 
and shadow over her expressive face. He watched it in 
fascination. 

Her manner was easy, friendly. When his eyes met 
hers, she smiled in a way that seemed to tell him how glad 
she was he had corne. She gave him thicken with a savory 
Mexican sauce, and enchiladas that were marvelously 
light. Long before the meal was over, he realized, in 
surprise, that the black mood of the day had completely 
passed. He felt fine, sitting here across the table from 
Ruth Crain; felt, somehow, as if he’d been coming here for 
years. Once the dude guests began to arrive for the sum- 
mer, he supposed, this kind of privacy would no longer 
be possible. But while it lasted, it was wonderful. 

Over coffee he looked around at the well-filled book- 
shelves. And his eyes went to the piano. It could be 
mighty pleasant, he thought a bit wistfully, to sit in this 
room of an evening, smoking a pipe, listening to Ruth 
Crain play_ 

Mike said: “We’d better get started.” 

Jud smiled at Ruth. “Kind of hâte to break up any- 
thing as nice as this.” 

“Call it a temporary break,” she said, rising. “You 
corne back any time you like, and we’U continue.” 

He nodded at the piano. 'Next time will you throw 
in a bit of Chopin or Gershwin?” 

She laughed. “You and Mike — except that he calls for 
‘Don’t Fence Me In’ and ‘Home on the Range.'... Ail 
right,” she said. “Next time it’s music.” 

Ann Sharrock didn’t drive to town with them. Jud 
guessed she didn’t want to go through the ordeal of talking 
to a hundred curious strangers about Marty. 

In the car, as they rolled toward town, Ruth said 
thoüghtfully: “What are you going to talk about, Jud?” 

For a while she was silent, watching the road. “You’ll 
never get a better chance to put in a few licks for the 
Service. If you had something exciting to throw into that 
meeting—something to pull a lot of people over to your 

“Yes,” Jud said dryly. “I’ve been looking for some¬ 
thing like that. It isn’t easy to find.” 

Mike said: "Trouble is, the Service doesn’t deal in 
bombshells.” 

“Still — ” Ruth hesitated. “I-I’d sort of like to see 
you make the most of this opportunity, Jud.” 

He glanced at her, his eyes searching. 

"Got any ideas?” 

"No. I—I just feel there ought to be some way—” 

I t was dark when they drove into Twin Rivers. The 
front of the movie theater was lit as on a Saturday night, 
and quite a few people were going into the place. Jud 
parked the car. As he stepped out of it, somebody spoke 
to him, and he turned to face the slight, white-mustached 
figure of Marshal Sam Tudbury. 

"Tried to phone you awhile back," Tudbury said, “but 
no answer. Got a second before you go in?” 

The Marshal took him aside. “Thought you might 
like to know. Had a talk with Laura Griscom. She told 
me just about where she found that rifle.” 

Jud gave him a sharp, questioning look. 
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“So I sent a couple o£ men to poke around Lost Canon," 
Tudbury said. “They’re there now.” 

‘‘Good.” 

‘‘Seein’ it's more than a month since Sharrock went up 
there — if he did — don’t know just what my boys may find. 
But they'll hunt, anyway. . . . Now you better get 
inside, an’ give folks their chance to tear the new Ranger 
apart. Luck to you!” 

When Jud went into the theater, he found at least a 
hundred and fifty men and women in the seats. Bald- 
rick met him at the door. Fat, cleanly shaved, his thick 
gray hair brushed back in a way that was startlingly 
handsome, Baldrick led him to the stage. Two chairs 
had been set on it. They sat down. 

Jud looked over the audience. Ruth and Mike had 
found seats in the fourth row, on the side. She gave him 
an encouraging smile, and he answered with a nod. He 
felt nervous. It wasn’t because he had to face an audi¬ 
ence, but rather because he knew Ruth was right. He 
ought to hâve some way of enlisting the good will of this 
crowd. But how? 

He could see neither Valentine nor Laura. The fact 
that Ed wasn’t there could perhaps be explained by his 
bruised face; but the absence o£ Laura was something 
he couldn’t understand. 

Then he saw her. She walked in with her brother Joe, 
and a dark slim girl who, Jud guessed, must be Joe’s wife. 
They sat down some ten rows from the platform. Laura’s 
eyes met Jud’s squarely. He tried to see in them whether 
she knew anything about his fight with Ed, but they 
revealed nothing. When she smiled, it seemed to him 
there was something forced and strained in it. Well, he 
felt a little strained himself after that kiss.... She shook 
back her blonde hair, exchanged a word with the girl 
beside her. 

Then Cy Baldrick got up, lifting a hand for silence. 
He cleared his throat, adjusted his black string of a neck- 
tie, and said: 

“Folks, we got ourselves a new Ranger, an’, frankly, I 
don’t know much more about him than any o’ you others 
know. So I asked Jud Morgan to corne here tonight an’ 
tell us about himself. He don’t hâve to tell us about the 
Service — we already know about that, an plenty.” 

A few people laughed. Baldrick put up his hand and 
cleared his throat again. 

“What we want to know is what kind o’ man the Gov¬ 
ernment has sent our way, an’ does he know the différence 
between a heifer an’ a goat. Where’s he from, an’ how 
much work has he done around cows? With that in mind, 
friends, I’m mighty glad now to interduce Ranger Jud 

Xwas some dutiful applause as Cy Baldrick sat 
down. Then Jud rose to his lanky six feet two. He 
drew a deep breath as he stepped to the front of the stage. 

B lt before he spoke a word, a mocking voice called 
from the rear: “ 'Fore you start that speech, Ranger, how 
about givin’ a man an extra permit — same as Valentine 

There was a little laughter. And from the other side 
of the theater a second voice, slightly more bitter, cried: 
“Yeah! How about playin’ fairJ” 

Then it began to snowball. As the spirit of challenge 
caught the audience, the cries broke from right and left, 
growing louder, more insistent, more jeering. A clatter 
of applause lent them impetus. Man after man took up 
the calls. The noise rose to overwhelm any effort Jud 
might hâve made to speak. 

His face went gray. There was no mistaking the mock¬ 
ing hostility in the uproar. He saw plenty of people 
trying to hush their neighbors, but those who were making 
the clamor were in an unassailable majority. They 
didn’t want a speech. They wanted action — permits; 


and one man threw it ail into a single succinct phrase 
when he yelled: 

“Put up or shut up. Ranger!" 

Jud looked around at Cy Baldrick. The old man had 
risen, but he seemed bewildered, not sure of whether to 
quell the noise or let it hâve its moment. 

Anger flared in Jud. He lifted his hands for silence. 
But the onslaught of noise grew louder, more strident, 
more jeering. It was like a game in which everybody 
had decided to join. 

“Do we get permits or don t we?” 

“Do we rate as good as Valentine or don't we?” 

And finally, above ail the other cries, there was a shrill 
and sneering; “How much did Valentine pay you. 
Ranger ?” 

Mike Leslie jumped up, his fists clenched. He started 
for the man who'd said that. But two ranchers rose to 
stop him. And other men got up. It looked like the 
beginning of a riot. 


Chapter Nine 

B whip. He wanted to jump into the audi¬ 
ence and find the man who had spoken; 
slap the words down his throat. Mike 
Leslie hadn’t reached the fellow as yet, 
because half a dozen people had risen in 
the aisle to block him. 

By this time Cy Baldrick’s arms were waving high. 
“Quiet!” he roared. “Damn it, everybody, quiet!” 

Despite him, the noise grew louder and more challeng- 
ing, an upheaval of Sound that overwhelmed ail his cries. 
His fat face began to sweat. He pushed a harassed hand 
through his hair, leaving it disheveled. His anger 
changed to pleading, but that went unheard too. 

Jud said in disgust: “The hell with it!” 

He turned back to his chair. No use trying to out- 
shout this storm. No use letting his temper go. These 
people, he realized, weren’t incensed merely because he 
had issued an extra permit to Ed Valentine. They were 
taking this means of revealing their general antagonism 
to the Forest Service, of letting him know exactly how 
they felt about Government Controls. Any pretext at ail 
would hâve started them. 

When he sat down, everybody in the theater seemed 
to be adding to the din. A dozen private arguments 
were under way. He saw men shaking fingers at one 
another. And he saw, too, in surprise, that Ed Valen¬ 
tine had just corne in. There was tape on his upper 
lip. His arrivai caused many people to stop talking 
and glower at him. But Valentine, after a startled glance 
at the confusion of the meeting, sat down in the last row. 

Suddenly Laura was pushing her way into the aisle, 
her face white with fury. She walked quickly towàrd 
the stage. There was an empty seat in the first row, and 
she climbed upon it. She didn’t attempt to speak against 
the uproar. She just stood there, one hand raised. 

After a moment there were calls of "Sh! .... Sh!" 
Maybe she won attention because everybody knew how 
opposed she was to the Forest Service; probably they ex- 
pected her to summarize and crystallize their own com- 
plaints, or add to them. Whatever the reason, they 
were willing to listen to Laura Griscom. Silence came 
quickly. The men who had risen sat down again. 

When Laura spoke, her voice had a harsh quality. 
“1 want an extra permit as much as any of youl" she 
said. “But I came here tonight to hear what Ranger 
Morgan has to say.” Her tones became bitter. “My 
father helped organize the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation. He was proud of it, and I’ve always been proud 
of it too; but right now — right now I’m ashamed of it!” 
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As her angry eyes flicked over the startled crowd, she 
could hâve whispered, and they’d hâve heard her. 

“I never before knew this Association to invite a guest," 
she said, “just to slap him down. If there’s no decency 
left in us, if we’re just a mob that wants a riot, let’s 
break it up and go home. . . . Ranger Morgan didn’t 
force himself on us. Our president asked him to corne. 

So if there is some decency among us, let’s shut up. 
Let’s give our guest the attention he has the right to 
expect. Anybody who doesn’t agréé — this would be a 
good time to get up and leave.” 

Nobody got up. Nobody spoke. Here and there a 
few people exchanged uneasy glances, but that was ail. 
The theater was quiet now. 

Over her shoulder Laura glanced at Jud as if to invite 
him to go on. She stepped down into the aisle, tossed 
back her hair, and went to her own seat. 

Jùd got up, waiting until she was settled. Then he 
went to the front of the stage and nodded to her. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. 

He was proud of Laura. The pride welled through 
him, making him forget his moment of anger. When 
he looked over the audience and began to speak, that 
sense of pride steadied his voice, so that he talked with- 
out rancor, without excitement, as though there had been 
no incident at ail to disturb him: 

”1 know how you folks feel,” he said. “A stranger 
drifts in among you — a man who, by virtue of his green 
shirt, exercises a certain amount of control over your 
earnings — and naturally you bristle at the sight of him. 
Can’t blâme you. Maybe, in your place, I’d be sore too. 

I know my father used to be dead-set against the U.S. 
Forest Service when he thought the Government was 
infringing on his rights. He made plenty of bitter 
speeches about it across the dinner-table. 

“In fact,” Jud went on, “in those days my father 
would hâve had seven fits if he thought his own son 
would ever go into the Service. He expected me to be 
a cattle-man. To keep running the Rafter M — which 
was our family brand — the way he and my grandfather 
had run it before me. I was reared to know cows and 
to hâte anybody and anything that interfered with the 
right of any American to raise as much beef as he damn’ 
well pleased. My father wasn’t a big cattle-man—never 
ran more than six hundred head. But if he stayed small, 
he wanted it to be his own choice, and not because the 
Government forced it on him." 

This, obviously, was not the kind of talk the ranchers 
had expected. He could feel a new quality corne into the 
audience. He could see it in the surprised faces. They 
were curious now; puzzled. 

When he glanced at Laura, he saw the perplexity in 
her face too. It occurred to him that he’d never told 
her much about himself. Well, she’d get it now. . . 

"We never overgrazed our land,” Jud said. “My 
father was too wise a cattle-man to do that. And our 
grass was good. But suddenly, almost without any kind 
of warning, something began to happen ta it. Dust 
drifted in. Brown and gray, it came on every wind. 

It came even without wind. It got thicker and thicker, 
and our grass was stifled under it, and the land began 
to look dead. . . . We lived at Bat Hollow, Oklahoma. 

I guess you remember what happened to Oklahoma in 
the days of the Dust Bowl. We were right in the middle 

“My father died at a time when a lot of our cows were 
dying too - dying for want of grass. My mother had 
gone a few years before — and there I was, the sole owner 
of a lot of dust. I looked around at it, and I sort of 
wanted to cry. I wished I could hâve. 

”1 couldn’t understand why this curse had corne 
on the land. We’d done nothing to bring it. We’d 
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treated the land the best we knew how. And now there 
was nothing to show for it — except a stretch of brown 
desert. I got rid of what cows I had left. Couldn’t feed 
’em any more. AU I owned was dust. 

“The thing got under my skin. 1 had to find out 
why it had happened. It seemed so damned unfair - 
not only to me, but to ail our neighbors, to everybody 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles. So I went around 
asking questions. And I found out something I've never 
forgotten: It isn’t just what you do that affects your 
land; it’s what everybody else does, too. You can be the 
victims of the foolishnëss, the blindness, the selfishness 
of men hundreds of miles away. 

“I found out how people I’d never even seen had let 
their land go to dust by overgrazing, and not bothering 
to plant new grass right, not bothering about such things 
as trees and water and proper irrigation. And because 
they’d let their land go to dust, without anybody’s pro- 
testing, the dust had blown and covered our land, and 
everybody had lost out. 

“Then I learned how the big aim of the Forest Service 
is to prevent that kind of calamity from happening again, 
anywhere. The Forest Service wasn’t concerned only 
with cows and sheep, and the grass they ate. Ir was 
concerned with timber, too, and with watersheds — with 
everything that goes into the making of a prosperous 
land—the kind of things I’d never thought much about. 
Sure, they told me, sometimes folks got restraints put on 
them. But that was for the benefit of ail — just as we 
restrain a man from running hog-wild with a gun. 

“Well, after what I’d seen happen in Oklahoma, I was 
ail for any organization that was out to save the land. 
I couldn’t think of any fight to which I’d rather devote 
the rest of my life. I worked my way through college 
so’s I’d be eligible for the Service, and I got into it as 
soon as they’d take me. ... I guess that’s about ail 
the personal background I can give you folks.” He 
paused. “I’ve been with the Service ever since I left 
college — counting out the war years. I’ve worked 
among timber people and with caltle-men; and the 
longer I'm in it, the more convinced I become that it’s 
the finest safeguard there is to the future of the land. 
Because there’s got to be some over-all control against 
greed and short-sightedness.” 

When he finished, there was silence. He looked 
around, meeting Ruth Crain’s eyes, and Mike’s. Both 
were as absorbed as if he’d put a spell on them. Then 
Ruth’s face began to light up and shine at him with 
approval. 

“If you’ve got any questions,” Jud said, “why —1*11 
try to answer.” 

A black-bearded man rose in the rear. 

“Duke's my name. I feel kind o’ better, havin’ heard 
you. Ranger,” he said in a deep voice. "Leastwise, seems 

Eastern know-nothin' with a lot o' crazy Washington 
ideas. But I’m askin’ this: Do you realize the Fédéral 
Government, in its forest lands, owns eighty percent o’ 
this State o’ New Mexico?” 

“Yes, I know,” Jud said. 

“You realize how much taxes the State is losin’ because 
that land ain’t privately owned?” 

“Matter of fact," Jud said, “it isn’t losing anything, to 
speak of. I just saw the figures of our sister State, 
Arizona, which has the same problem to face as New 
Mexico. Arizona’s figures show that the rent cattle-men 
pay to use public lands — three cents an acre — is ten 
times what the State could collect in taxes. And what 
does the State get? Roads built and maintained; Ranger 
service to oversee the country; fire-lookouts — ail those 
things which could cost the State money.” 

Ruth Crain quickly rose, her hand up. When Jud 






"Corne onl” he shouted, and ran in a circle toward the 

It was so hot in there that they hunched and kept their 
arms around their heads for protection. They got a few 
axes and saddles and threw them out to safety. They 
picked up whatever else was movable, flung it out. But 
then the heat became too intense. There was no way 
of staying in the place. No way of saving it, either. 
They stumbled out. half blinded by heat and smoke. 

Cars and horses were arriving now. Everybody who 
had seen the blaze must hâve started for it. Cattle-men 
on their way homeward front the meeting had swung 
around and came racing down to the station. The road 
was full of headlights, and everywhere people were run- 
ning toward the fire. 

But there wasn’t anything they could do now — noth- 
ing beyond yelling and milling and watching the 
house go. 

Mike, his face streaked with sweat and dirt, came to 
Jud’s side. His voice was hoarse. "That couldn’t hâve 
started by itselfl” 

Just as grimy, Jud pulled a forearm across his face, 
to wipe it. He shook his head. 

When he glanced toward the road, he saw that more 
than a hundred people were already here. A crowd of 
Navajos had corne too, in a truck. Some had brought 
axes, and others carried buckets; but they were too late 
to be of help. 

"Jud!” 

He turned at the call, saw Laura running toward him. 
Her eyes were desperate. Her hair streamed behind her. 

"How’d it start?” she cried. 

“Don’t know.” His voice was thick. 

“Was anybody here?" 

"No." 

“Rosie Dawn?” 

"She left at five this afternoon." 

Then he saw Marshal Tudbury. The white-haired 
little man, having left his car on the road, hurried over 
with the same questions Laura had uttered. Joe Gris- 
com was behind him. and Cy Baldrick, even Ed Valen- 
tine — ail the people Jud had seen at the meeting. 

And Jud could answer nothing. 

Tudbury snapped: "Did you leave a supper-fire in the 
kitchen?” 

Mike heard that, and flung back: “Hell, no! We 
didn’t even cook tonight!” 

"Could’ve been a short circuit!” Baldrick said. 

"Sure," Mike answered scornfully "Or a meteor. Or 
a boit of lightning." 

Baldrick glared at him. “You think it was started 

"You bet I do!” 

"By who?” 

"You guess! I don’t know!” 

"Why in hell should anybody want to burn down the 
station?” 

Jud swung away from them ail and their argument. 
He felt heartsick and bitter. He was in no mood to 
share in the guessing. Near the corral fence he picked 
up one of the axes he had rescued from the barn. Carry- 
ing it, he started a round of the house, to see if trees 
had caught the sparks. Fortunately there was a wide 
clearance around the site of the station; the fire wasn’t 
likely to spread to timbêr. Still, to guard against it was 
better than to stand arguing. 

People asked him a hundred questions as he pushed 
among them. He had no replies. The roar of the fire 
was vicious in his ears, and the smell of it stung his 
nostrils. Time after time he coughed because of the 
smoke in his lungs. 

He passed Ruth Crain. She had corne with Ann 


Sharrock. Both looked wild-eyed Ruth said some- 
thing, but he didn’t catch it. 

Within an hour what had been the Ranger station was 
a heap of flaming embers. The roof had collapsed, and 
the walls had crumpled. Each time something crashed 
an explosion of sparks flew skyward through the smoke. 

By one o’clock there was just a masi of embers. People 
were going home — silent people now. grave and tight 
lipped. Ruth Crain found Jud near the crowd of 
Navajos, ax in hand. She looked exhausted, but her 
eyes were flashing as she glanced at his - his face streaked, 
his whole long body limp with discouragement. 

“Jud,” she said, “you and Mike corne to my place. 1 
told Mike you can put up there.” 

"Thanks, Ruth.” He was husky. 

"You got any notion of who could hâve done it?” 

He looked at her, but he didn’t answer. His eyes went 
back to the embers. 

“Can’t think of many people around here mean enough 
to do a thing like this!” she said. 

“Ail it takes is one,” he replied. 


Chapter Ten 

T NOON THE NEXT DAY JUD MORGAN, INSTEAD 
of leaving for his proposed inspection trip, 
got into the Chewy, backed it away from 
Ruth Crain’s house, and started along the 
road for the Diamond G ranch. On the 
seat beside him there was a five-gallon can, 
its screw-on top missing. Seven letters were stenciled in 
black on the container: G-r-i-s-c-o-m. 

His face was tired and gray. The corners of the ùps 
were drawn down in a way that was bitter. He drove 
without haste, his eyes steady, unswerving, as if they were 
fixed on things far beyond the road. 

It was his first visit to the Diamond G. As he ap 
proached it in the bright May sunshine, he couldn’t 
help being impressed by its neatness. The adobe house 
was big and very white, as if it had recently been washed 
clean. A windmill creaked behind it. The barns looked 
well kept, too. A couple of men he didn’t know worked 
by the corral fence, pausing to look at him as he brought 
the car to a stop. 

The house door opened, and Laura came out. She 
wore levis and a sweater, and she seemed at once glad 
and puzzled to see him. She hurried down a path as 
Jud got out of the car. 

“Hi,” he said. He reached to tht seat and brought 
out the five-gallon can. “This yours?” 

Her eyes widened. "Why, ye-es . . Where’d you 

“It was found alongside our road, just up a way from 
where the station stood. In brush.” 

Laura’s face lost color. 

“Hired some Navajos to clear the ashes away,” Jud 
said. “One of them found the can. Still smells of 
gasoline.” 

She jerked alarmed eyes up to his. “Judl You don’t 

"Where’d you generally keep it?” 

“In the barn! We’ve got two like it.” She explained 
in a rush, “Joe likes to keep an extra supply on hand. 
Sundays you can’t get gas in Twin Rivers.” 

The two cowhands were shuffling over from the corral 
now, curious. Susan Griscom. Joe’s slim wife, had corne 
out of the house, and she also hurried to the car. 

“Somebody who knew about the cans might’ve helped 
himself,” Jud said. "After dark.” 

"Nobody was here last night that I know of!” Laura 
turned to the cowhands. "You see anybody?” 
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Ed Valentine nodded to Ruth and left. 

Staring across the room at Mike Leslie, Jud was dum- 
lounded. 

"Well, what d’you know?” he said at last. “l’d hâve 
bet dollars to peanuts we were heading for trouble with 
Valentine when his three weeks were up!” 

“Me too,” Mike said, confused. "I figured he’d stall 
and ask for an extension of a few weeks. This — why 
damn it, this just doesn’t Sound, like Valentine!" 

Ruth Crain said quietly: "Yes, it does. I’m not 

They looked at her. She still sat at the piano, her face 
half in shadows, one hand on the keys. 

“I've. been around town enough to know how people 
feel about Valentine now," she said. “It’s not your grass 
his two hundred cows are eating It’s their grass. The 
longer he keeps his cows on that public grass, the less of 
it other folks hâve. So they’ve been watching him, say- 
ing he ought to hurry up and get his stock to private 
pasture.” She thought a moment. "Valentine doesn’t 
want enemies among the stockmen. He’s treasurer of 
the Association now, and some day he’d like to be its 
president, I imagine. Anyhow, he’s got to go on living 
around Twin Rivers, and he doesn’t want to live among 
neighbors who bear him a grudge. That’s why he's 
taking those cows away.” 

It made sense. Jud sat down to think about it. Pres- 
ently Ruth was playing again — something that flowed 
through his thoughts without disturbing them. He 
puffed at his pipe and leaned far back in his chair, pre- 
occupied eyes fixed on the ceiling. Maybe this was a 
victory over Valentine, but it didn’t feel like one. He 
thought for a half hour. He nodded vaguely when Ann 
Sharrock said good night and went off to bed. 

Suddenly a strange light came into his eyes. He got 
up, paced the room. Ruth and Mike watched him, but 
he was unaware of them. For the time he was as isolated 
as if he were walking on a mountaintop. 

At last he stopped. "Mike,” he said, “I’m going to 
do something that’ll knock folks off their feet.” 

Mike frowned, waiting. 

"Those four thousand acres we figured to open to 
limited grazing in the middle of june. . . . Mike, I’m 
going to throw ’em ail open to free and unrestricted 
grazing for everybody, starting tomorrowl" 

Mike stared. "You nuts?” 

"Maybe.” 

"What in thunder for?” 

Jud sat down again. He leaned forward, his hands 
clasped between his knees, eyes narrow and bright as 
they fastened themselves on a Navajo rug. 

"The only thing that’ll sway these stockmen, I think, 
is — expérience!” 

"But how in hell — ” 

"Before I came here,” Jud said, "I was told to do my 
level best to swing the Twin Rivers Stockmen’s Associa¬ 
tion over to our side. I don’t think it can be done with 
words. But actions — that’s different. Actions bring 
results. Look how' one act — just issuing a permit — put 
a split between Valentine and the others.” 

"But what’ve you got in mind with those four thousand 
acres?” Mike demanded. 

"If I throw ’em open to free and unrestricted graz¬ 
ing, everybody who wànts to graze extra cows will rush 
in. Unless I’m ail cockeyed, there won’t be enough 
grass on that stretch to feed ail the cows. The ranchers 
will start bickering and arguing among themselves — 
arguing that this man or that one is taking more than 
his fair share. The big fellows will shoulder the little 
ones out of the way — ” 

Ruth had risen, eyes bright with inspiration. She 
took two quick steps away from the piano. 


"You’re right, Jud!” she said. “It - it could be a sort 
of illustration of what happens to the whole range when 
Controls are removed! That’s something they’U ail 
understand — they’ll see it happen on their own landl” 
Mike protested: "But, Jud, it’ll ruin those four thousand 


“For this season, maybe. It’s worth it if we can make 
enough cattle-men realize what can happen without 

"Figure the Régional Forester will back such a play?” 

“He said he’d back any play I thought was worth 
making.” Jud got up again, went on pacing the room. 
“We’ll get hold of Cy Baldrick in the morning,” he said. 
“Ask him to call a spécial stockmen’s meeting to make 
the announcement.” 

On reconsideration, however, he decided not to wait 
until morning. He called Cy Baldrick at once. And 
he explained to the president of the Association, “A lot 
of you folks hâve a chance to make some extra money this 
year, and I don’t want to stand in your way. That’s 
why I’m doing this.” 

Baldrick, of course, was enthusiastic with the news. 
Maybe it wasn’t too late to get some of Wade Crosby’s 
cattle, he said, now that there was grass for them. And 
he didn’t hâve to call any spécial meeting. He’d get 
busy on the téléphoné right now. Folks would be glad 
to spread such an announcement. Within an hour 
everybody would know. . . . Doggone it, first time the 
Service had shown any real coopération, Baldrick 
declared. 

When Jud put down the téléphoné, he wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. This could be a danger- 
ous thing to try. If it failed, he’d deserve ail kinds of 
scorn. But if it succeeded — 

The téléphoné rang. 

Ruth answered it, looked around. “For you, Jud,” 
she said. “Sounds like Marshal Tudbury.” 

It was the Marshal. His voice was brittle, a little 
harsh, as he said, “Morgan, can you get over to my office 
pronto ? Bring Mike if you like. But nobody else.” 

/’What’s up?” 

“Better not tell Mrs. Sharrock yet, either.” 

"What’s up?” Jud repeated. 

“The boys up at Lost Canon found Marty Sharrock'* 


Chapter 


Eleven 


TEN O’CLOCK WHEN Jud PARKED IN 
I front of Marshal Tudbury’s office. Except 
for the saloons, it showed the only lights 
on the main Street. 

When Jud and Mike ran in, Tudbury 

- sat on a corner of his desk, smoking a 

cigar. Two men were with him—weary figures, dishev- 
eled, their clothes dirty, their jowls in need of shaves. 
With a wave of the cigar he introduced the others: 
Windy Davisson and Flick Stewart. 

"They been up to Lost Canon," Tudbury said. 

"Where — where’s the body?” Mike whispered. 

Tudbury said, "Tell ’em, boys.” 

Windy Davisson, a thick-set man of perhaps fifty, 
pulled a hand across his mouth. He looked as if he 
hadn’z slept in a week. There were heavy pouches 
under his eyes. 

He said: “Like Tudbury ordered, we poked ail around 
Lost Canon. For days. Then Flick here noticed some- 
thin’ queer in an arroyo. Bunch o’ rocks piled there. 
Plenty rocks in that country, but why a lot of ’em should 
be piled in that one arroyo, we couldn’t figure. It sure 
looked like somebody put ’em there. So Flick and me, 
we figured we better see what for.” 
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allowed.” She talked in a whisper. “He had a hundred 
and fifty extra head on public lands. Spring round-up 
would hâve showed it. Marty Sharrock would hâve fined 
him, maybe done something about the permit.” 

" jpu mean Marty' didn’t know about those extra 

“No. Ed had run them onto the range at night." 

Jud glanced at the Marshal. 

“So,” she said, “Ed rounded up a hundred and fifty 
head of his stock — he did that at night too, when there 
was nobody around to see — and he drove them off the 
Forest range. If they weren’t there during the spring 
round-up, Marty would never know about them.” 

“Go on.” 


, way to drive the cows was over the moun- 
, through Lost Canon. Otherwise, folks around 
here would hâve seen them. And that’s what Ed did. 
I knew about it, but there wasn’t anything I could do. 
Ed had made arrangements to rent grass for those hun¬ 
dred and fifty head the other side of the hills, at Ozzie 
Weymark’s ranch. And the day after he started his 
drive, Marty Sharrock went on that inspection trip.” 

Her voice had become harried. Jud didn’t interrupt, 
nor did the Marshal. 

“When Marty disappeared, I — I got that awful fear,” 
she said. “A hundred and fifty cows leave plenty of 
tracks. What if Marty had corne across them? What 
if he’d followed them to see where they led and what 
it was ail about? If he’d caught up with Ed and accused 
him of anything — well, I knew Ed’s temper. That’s 
what scared me.” 

She looked up, agony in her eyes. 

"It was a terrible fear, Jud. It — it kept me awake 
nights. Drove me wild.” 

“Reckon it would.” 

"I was supposed to marry Ed then. Everything was 
fixed. Only —oh, I couldn’t with that feeling hanging 
over mel I couldn’t marry him, thinking that maybe— 

“And that’s why you put the wedding off.” 

“I told myself if I had time — just a little time — to 
clear my mind of the thing, to find out one way or 
another for sure. . . . Yes, I put it off to September.” 

"Didn’t Ed want to know why?” 

"I made up some excuse. He didn’t like it. But I 
held out.” 


"And so you went hunting on your own. In Lost 

"There wasn’t anybody I could talk to,” she said. "I 
had to do it myself. What I’d find, I didn’t know. But 
I had to go see. I had to satisfy myself. Ail I found 
was the rifle —and that didn’t mean much, because I 
couldn’t be sure it had been Marty Sharrock’s.” 

The Marshal asked: "Ever talk to Ed himself about 
Sharrock?” 

"If yoù mean did I — tell him what I was afraid of, 
no. No, I — couldn’t. We talked about Sharrock only 
the way everybody else did.” 

“Who was with him when he drove those hundred and 
fifty cows over the hills?” 

"Buck Stevens." 

“Anybody else?” 

"No. Just Ed and Buck.” 

"Ever talk to Buck about it?” 

“I tried, but it didn’t do any good. He shrugged it 
off as if nothing at ail was wrong.” 

Jud drew a hand across his forehead. She wasn’t 
holding anything back; he felt sure of that. What she’d 
said fitted together in an understandable pattern. The 
news that Ed Valentine had snatched a hundred and 
fifty illégal cows off the Forest range just before spring 
round-up wasn’t startling. Such tricks had been played 


before. And Jud could agréé that Marty Sharrock, find- 
ing the spoor of so many cattle running toward the 
mountains, might follow to see where it led. That 
would explain why Marty had traveled far out of his 

Laura was asking the Marshal: “What — what are you 
going to do about Ed?” 

"Nothin’ yet.” 

She started to speak, but checked the words. 

“We got no proof against him or Buck or anybody 
else,” Tudbury said. “AU we got so far is the body.” 
He went around the desk to his chair. "Course, I’il 
admit what you told us gives us a doggone’ good lead to 
work on. But we still got to find something better'n 
a guess — something that’U stick with a jury, an’ stick 
beyond ail reasonable doubt. That’s what I got to 
hunt for.” 

Laura, however, could offer no more help. Outside, 
a few minutes later, Jud wanted to drive home with her. 
She still looked shaken and pale, and he didn’t like to 
let her go alone. 

But she insisted on driving by herself. 

‘TU be ail right," she said. “I - I’ve got to think 
things out, Jud." 

Her hand was on the car’s door, and he put his own 
over it. “These past weeks must’ve been pretty rough 
on you," he said quietly. “I’m sorry.” 

"They’ve been nell." 

She opened the door and got into the car. Though 
she kept her face averted, he knew there were tears in 
her eyes. She said, "Good night, Jud," and drove off; and 
he stood watching the tail-lights of her car. 

After a while he crossed the Street to get Mike out of 
the Fiesta Café. On the way home, as he listened to 
what had happened, Mike shook his head in a grim way. 

“Toughest job of ail,” he said, "will be telling Ann.” 

For Ann Sharrock, however, the worst moment came 
not on hearing the news itself. Deep in her heart she 
must hâve been dreading it for weeks, and Jud's grave 
words were merely the confirmation of something she 
had secretly expected, much as she had recoiled from 
facing it. For Ann the worst moment occurred four 
days later, when she had to go to Twin Rivers to identify 
the body. 

That was the ordeal which finally broke her down. 
Ruth Crain, who had driven in with her and Jud and 
Mike, had to take her home, put her to bed. Ann was 
sick. A kind of hysteria assailed her; she lay sobbing 
into her pillow for hours, unable to speak, unable to 

Twin Rivers was too many years removed from its 
pioneer days to be callous to murder. Jud saw concern 
in the face of every cattle-man he met. Though they 
had bitterly disagreed with Marty Sharrock on his 
théories of Government control, most men had respected 
him for his integrity. The fact that he had been killed, 
possibly by somebody in the town, was not a pleasant 
thing for Twin Rivers to take. 

Another thing, too, bothered the ranchers. Jud en- 
countered it wherever he rode. This was the problem 
created by his opening of four thousand acres of public 
lands to free and untrammeled grazing. It had brought 
about a sudden grass rush as swift as any gold rush. And 
it had caused complications. 

Cy Baldrick, whom Jud met in Twin' Rivers the day 
the région was opened, stopped him to ask, "You hear 
who was the first hombre to drive his cows onto that 
new spread?” 

Baldrick sounded truculent, and that puzzled Jud. 
He said: “No. Who?" 

"Ed Valentine!" 

Jud raised his brows. 
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“Canceled his lease on the land he'd rented," Baldrick 
said. “Hadn’t signed any papers yet, so he got out of it. 
Why pay for land when he could run his two hundred 
cows onto free range right here?" 

“You say he’s done it already?” 

“This mornin’, yeah. He was first to open the drift 
fence an’ drive his cattle through.” 

Jud’s face was impassive. “Well," he said, "if the 
range is open, it’s open to everybody. He’s within his 
rights.” 

Baldrick grunted. 

"How about you?” Jud asked. "Going to run cattle 


The day after Marty Sharrock’s body had been brought 
to town, Wade Crosby’s seven hundred cows arrived. 
Jud sat his horse on a ridge and watched them being 
driven toward the free grass —a big, bawling, dust- 
covered drive, with a dozen cowpunchers cursing the 
cattle as they plodded along. Other people came to 
watch too. Jud saw little pleasure in their faces. This 
would overcrowd the free range; its grass would be gone 
long before the season ended. And then what? 

Then, maybe, he thought, l’il hâve every rancher 
around here hating my guts. If things don’t work out, 
I may even be kicked out of my job for being 


The old man scowled. “Damn’ right, X ami Three 
of us got hold o' Wade Crosby, long distance —Joe 
Griscom, Luke Evers, an’ me Crosby’s got seven hun¬ 
dred head left. We’re buyin’ ’em ail to be split among 
us. We’ll hâve ’em here in two-three days.” 

‘‘Good,’’ Jud said. 

The next afternoon he and Mike saddled their horses 
and rode out to see the newly opened région. As they, 
came in sight of it, Mike said: 

“Well, I’U be damned!” 

There were more cows grazing on it than either of 
them had dreamed of finding. As he peered up the long 
slope, Jud made an estimate of five hundred head; maybe 

They met a cowpuncher Jud recognized — Dutch War- 
ing — one of the two men he had seen near Laura’s barn. 

“Where’d ail these cows corne from?” Jud called. 

Dutch grinned. "Ail over. Folks drove ’em in from 
their private land. First corne, first served, they figured.’’ 

“How many Diamond G cows you got here?” 

“Sixty. Joe’s orders.” 

Half a mile farther up the slope, they met a bearded 
cattle-man Jud remembered seeing at the meeting, a 
chunky figure with a worried scowl His name, Mike 
whispered, was Duke. 

Duke demanded: “What’s ail this I héar about Baldrick 
an’ them others fixin’ to drive seven hundred head onto 

"That’s right,” Jud said. 

“There ain’t enough grass for that many!” He waved 
over the range. “Not with what we got here alreadyl” 

“Reckon not," Jud agreed. 

"Well? What you gonna do?” 

"Me? Nothing.” 

“Looka here, man,” Duke protested, "what's the use 
givin’ us four thousand free acres if you’re gonna let 
cows without limit corne onto it? The thing don’t make 
sensel Suppose folks from ten-twenty miles away décidé 
to run their stock over here, too?” 

“Well, that's free grazing,” Jud said. 

“It’s cockeyedl” 

Jud gave him a thoughtful look. "Didn’t I see your 
name on the pétition that asked for the removal of Gov¬ 
ernment Controls?” 

"Sure, I signed it! But — ’’ 

“Well, you got it,” Jud said. “Leastwise, on a small 

Duke scowled again. “That’s the trouble with it. 
Scale’s too small!” 

"Wouldn’t make much difterence if there were a hun¬ 
dred thousand free acres,” Jud said. “In that case, 
cattle-men from other places would drive here. You’d 
be just as crowded. . . How many head you got here, 
Duke?” 

“Only twenty. But, hell, I want to see my twenty get 
enough grass! If Baldrick an’ Valentine an’ them other 
big fellers are goin’ ter crowd me out — ” 

“You better talk to them,” [ud said. “It’s out of my 
hands now. The grass is ail yours." 

He couldn’t help smiling as he rode away with Mike. 


Still, it was a risk he had to run. If these cattle-men 
learned a lesson from this expérience, he might yet 
achieve the thing for which he’d corne to Twin Rivers. 


Late the following afternoon, when he was 
washing up for supper, Jud looked out of 
a window to see three riders approaching 
Ruth Crain’s house — Marshal Tudbury 
and two young fellows Jud didn’t know. 

Jud ran a towel over his wet face, then hurried out. 
Mike had gone to supervise the removal of a drift fence, 
and he hadn’t yet corne home. Ruth was outside, how- 
ever, talking to Tudbury. The white-haired Marshal 
didn’t dismount. He glanced up as Jud appeared. 

“Figured you might want to ride along,” he said in a 
tight voice. “Aimin’ to hâve a talk with Buck Stevens." 

Jud started. “Anything new?" 

"Saddle up. I’U tell you as we go.” He nodded to 
the two young riders behind him. “Meet Bill Gorth, 
my nephew. An’ Doug Westlake." 

Jud nodded to the men. He was aware of a curious 
sense of excitement about them. It was in Tudbury’s 
voice, too. So he muttered something to Ruth about 
missing supper, and ran to saddle his chestnut mare. 

"I hear Buck's been helpin’ move your drift fence,” 
Tudbury said when they rode off together. "We’ll most 
likely find him by that new stretch o’ free grass." 

Jud asked quickly: “What’ve you got on him?" 

Tudbury was deliberate in replying. He ran a hand 
over his small white mustache, then jerked his head 
toward the two men behind them. 

“My nephew Bill an’ his sidekick,” he said, “work for 
the téléphoné company — linemen. They just got back 
after spendin’ a couple weeks lookin’ over the lines to 
fire-lookout stations. Gave me an idea.” 

It was almost sundown, and the Marshal squinted 
westward at faint streams of color that were beginning 
to flow across the sky. A breeze stirred the white hair 
under the brim of his sombrero. 

“That day you found the rifle in a campfire,” Tud¬ 
bury said, "Bill, here, an’ Doug, were headin’ out on 
their trip. They could’ve gone by way o’ the cliff trail, 
passing above the spot where the campfire was.” 

“Did they?" 

"No-o. But then, Buck Stevens don’t know that." 

Jud’s eyes widened in understanding. He glanced 
back at Bill and Doug; young fellows, lean, both of 
them with a determined cast to their lips. 

"How high would you say the cliff was at that par- 
ticular spot?” Tudbury asked. 

“Four or five hundred feet.’ 

“So if Bill an’ Doug looked down at Buck Stevens, 
they couldn’t’ve been mistaken about him. Not at four 
or five hundred. feet.” 

Jud asked: “Why wouldn’t they call out to him?” 

"Too puzzled by what they saw.” Tudbury said. "A 
man burnin’ up a rifle — well. it don’t look right. They 
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when they’d get 


figured to shut up — an’ report to me 


"Now, wait a minutel” Buck cried. “You can’t lock 
me up for that firel It was an accident!" 

"Accident?” 


Tudbury asked: "Think Buck’ll fall for it?” 

"He might. Worth trying.’ 

“AU I want to see,” Tudbury said grimly, “is how 
much I can scare out o’ the buzzardl" 

As they loped on, across green range where cows 
watched them, Jud had a sense of rising excitement. It 
was increased by the fact that the Marshal wore a 
holstered gun at his hip. This was the first time Jud 
had seen the man armed. 

“If you’re right about the hoof-marks you spotted out 
there,” Tudbury said, "then we know damn’ well it was 
Buck burned the rifle. Trick is to make him admit it — 
an’ tell us how corne! An’ how it ties up with Ed 
Valentine!” 

It was almost dark when they saw half a dozen men 
riding through a hollow. Work on the drift fence 
must hâve stopped for the day; the cowpunchers were 
riding homeward. Among them Jud recognized the 
short, heavy-bodied figure of Buck Stevens, with his 
floppy sombrero. 

Tudbury cailed out, ahd the six men drëw rein, took- 
ing around in surprise. 

"Corne on,” the Marshal said, touching heels to his 
horse. "Just let me handle this. I got Bill an’ Doug 
rehearsed in case they hâve to talk up.” 

They rode at a fast lope. The six men who’d worked 
on the drift fence came from different ranches, the Mar¬ 
shal said as he peered over them. Only two were from 
. Valentine’s outfit — Buck and a cowpuncher named Gus 

When they stopped, among curious stares, the Marshal 
said: "Been huntin’ for you, Buck?’ 

Buck Stevens glanced quickly at Bill and Doug, his 
eyes uneasy. Then he looked back at Tudbury. 

"What for?” 

"Little matter o’ building yourself a fire." 

Jud saw Buck start. His face was dirty, streaked with 
a mixture of dust and sweat; but under the grime it 
lost color. 

"Fire? What you talkin' about?” 

Tudbury dismounted. "Get down, Buck.” His voice 
was hard, curt, fiat. Jud noticed that his right hand 
rested on the butt of his holstered gun. 

IN growing bewilderment Buck Stevens blinked from 
the Marshal to-the other men around him. He found 
surprise in their faces; but that was ail — no sign of any- 
one coming to his assistance. 

"I said get down, Buck." 

Buck Stevens slowly swung out of his saddle. On his 
feet he didn’t look very impressive — short, bowlegged, 

"I don’t get it, Marshal.” 

"It just so happens,” -Tudbury said, "that Bill an’ 
Doug saw you start that fire. They were ridin’ by no 
more’n four hundred feet from you — only you never 
lifted your eyes to see ’em.” 

Buck seemed to be holding his breath. Again he 
looked around at the circle of mounted men, as if seek- 
ing help. He met only frowns. His glance darted to 
Tudbury’s hand on the gun. 

"What you got to say?’’ the Marshal snapped. 

"Why — uh — ’’ 

"It’d better be good. I’m declarin’ you under arrest.” 

“Now, looka here — ” Buck gasped. 

“With two reliable eyewitnesses against you," Tud¬ 
bury said, "I don’t know as there’s much you can say.” 
He glanced at Rester, the other rider from Valentine’s 
outfit. “Gus,” he said, “you go tell your boss his top 
hand won’t be back for quite a spell. He’ll be locked 


"Yeah! I —I was lightin’ a cigarette. There was 
nobody around, an’ I was waitin’ to see Morgan. The 
match must’ve been lit when I dropped it. I walked 
around the place, an’ when I got back, the fire’d got 
started. I tried to stamp it out, but it had took hold 
a’ready. When that buildin’ started to go —hell, I’il 
admit I was scared, an’ I hightailed put o’ there proh.to. 
I — I didn’t want the responsibility pinned on me. But 
ail the same, it was an accident!" 

Jud stared at the Marshal. astounded, and Tudbury 
stared back at him. 

Buck was talking about burning down the Ranger 
station! 

One of the cowpunchers flung out harshly: “Why in 
hell didn’t you hop inside an’ phone for help?” 

"The door was blazin’!” Buck said. 


1 here was a moment of silence; Buck must hâve felt 
the hostility in it, and the disbelief. He rubbed nervous 
hands along his thighs. His eyes went again to Tud¬ 
bury’s gùns. 

“Now, that’s mighty interestin’," the Marshal said in 
a low tone. “So you admit startin’ that fire too.” 

Buck scowled. "What d’you mean, tooV‘ 

“It happens I wasn’t talkin’ about that there fire a-tall," 
Tudbury said slowly. "We know that one wasn’t no 
accident. r Gasoline was poured. Long as you admit you 
started it, though, it gives me another charge to hold 
you on.” 

Buck Stevens’ voice became a little shrill. "What in 
hell you talkin’ about, Marshal? You said the fire — " 


"I’m talkin’ about the campfire where you burned up 
the stock o’ Marty Sharrock’s rifle. That’s where Bill 
and Doug saw you — from the top o' thè cliff!” 

Buck Stevens was stunned. Twice he parted his lips 
to speak, but no sounds came. A gray patina, lifeless 
as clay, spread under the grime on his face. The realiza- 
tion that he’d confessed something of which he hadn’t 
even been accused seemed to be too much for him. 

“Ail right,” Tudbury said nodding at Buck’s horse. 
“You can climb up now. I’m runnin’ you in.” 

"For — for what?" Buck got out hoarsely. "An 
accident?” 

“Two things. Settin’ fire to the Ranger station, an’ 
murderin’ Marty Sharrock. Let's go.” 

“I didn’t murder Marty Sharrock!" 

Buck’s scream left the Marshal cold. He nodded 
again toward the horse. “Let’s go, I said.” 

“I tell you I didn’t kill Sharrock! This is plumb 
locol I — ” 

"You burned his rifle. If you didn’t kill him, why 
would you be destroyin’ important evidence like that?” 


Buck abruptly stopped stammering. He gulped hard, 
clamped his mouth shut. He sCowled at the ground. 

"Get goin’,” Tudbury said. 

And then Buck, saying nothing more, climbed into 
his saddle. 

The whole crowd trailed along, talking in amazed 
whispers, while the Marshal escortea his prisoner to town. 
It was almost dark now. Far ahead, they saw lights in 
Twin Rivers. 

Jud couldn’t help admiring the adroitness with which 
Sam Tudbury had managed Valentine’s top hand. This, 
he realized, was only the beginning. The real grilling 
would corne when Buck had been locked behind bars. 
But for the présent it would do; it had yielded more 
than Jud had dreamed possible. 

The Twin Rivers jail —used no more than once or 
twice in the past few years — was a small adobe building 
just outside the town. It had an office behind which 
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“What am I doing here?" he asked. . . . The girl said something that sounded like “Cha." 


I T was a bare room, with paper- 
paned Windows along one side 
and straw mats on the floor. A 
Japanese girl knelt beside him. 
“I beg your pardon," Jonathan said. 
"I thought you were Miss Krugie.” 

The girl lowered her eyes and said, 
“Wakari masen.” 

“It beats ail hell," said Jonathan. 
He was Hat on his back on a bed of 
quilts on the floor, his head on a hard 
round pillow.' He discovered that he 
was wearing a wide-sleeved yukata and 
a pair of yellow sîippers. The yukata 
was of black silk, decorated with a de¬ 
sign of silver chrysanthemums. Jona¬ 
than had an idea he looked pretty 
sharp in it, perhaps inscrutable and 
menacing. He gave the Jap girl an in¬ 
scrutable look and she smiled shyly 
and blushed and lowered her eyes and 
covered her face with her hands. Jona¬ 
than sat up, the better to witness this 
phenomenon of an exotic culture. He 
was attacked by head-pains and nausea 
and lay down again at once. 


He said, “What the devil is the mat- 
ter with me?” 

^ The girl peeked at him between her 

“What am I doing here?” he asked. 
“Where is Miss Krugie?" 

“Dozo, wakari masen." 

“You know my friend-o? Where my 
friend-o?” 

“Friend-o," she said in delight, nod- 
ding her head. She crawled away and 
crawled back with a bowl and said 
something that sounded like "Cha." 

Jonathan took the bowl and beheld 
that it was tea. He raised his head 
and drank, spilling some down his 
chin. The girl was right on the bail 
with a tea paper, and cleaned him up. 
She was wearing a yellow and scarlet 
kimono and an obi tied in an enor- 
mous and intricate bow at her back, 
where it looked not unlike the butter- 
fly wings it was indeed intended to re¬ 
semble. She was colorful and cjuite 
pretty but Jonathan was more inter- 
ested in getting through to her little 
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mind with some words she might un- 
derstand, than he was in her appear- 
ance. His memory was somewhere in, 
a baie of cotton and in its possession 
was his paltry command of the Japa¬ 
nese language. He closed his eyes and 
strove to remember. The thought of 
a banjo swam across his mental vision: 
Banjo, obenjo, obenjo-wa doko desu- 
ka: the one phrase you learn in a for- 
eign country before ail others: “Where 
is the toilet?” Or, in the customary 
Anglican delicacy of the phrase-books, 
the W. C. So, substitute Miss Krugie 
for obenjo— or would she take dokoni 
imasu-ka? Either one should be close 
enough. 

He opened his eyes and said, “Miss 
Krugie— wa doko desu-ka?" 

The girl’s hands fluttered like two 
startled birds and she chattered unin- 
telligibly for some time. 

“Miss Krugie,” Jonathan said pa- 
tiently, when she had finished. 

The girl’s hands fell hopelessly and 
she sighed. 
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Jonathan dozed, it seemed for a 
minute or two. Suddenly his mind 
cleared, his memory returned at a gal- 
lop, and he said, "Good Lord, how 
long hâve I been asleep here?” The 
girl came crawling with the bowl of 
tea and he shook his hand at it. “Mr. 
Hagoromo,” he said. “Hagoromo— 
Hagoromo-san.'” 

T HE girl gave him an anxious look, 
rose to her feet and hurried noise- 
lessly from the room. A little time 
passed, while Jonathan practiced sit- 
ting up. He felt a great deal better. 
His watch was gone, with the rest of 
his clothes, but there was darkness be- 
yond the opaque Windows (the room 
was lighted by a single electric bulb 
hung from the ceiling), and he there- 
fore risked the assumption that night 
had arrived. He had fallen in the 
goldfish pond, at the start of this whole 
ridiculous business, and that had been 
how many hours ago? 

The girl came in, bowed low, and 
scurried around picking up the tea 
utensils. She stopped at the door on 
the way out to fold her hands before 
her and bow once more, and then 
backed out and scurried away. An in¬ 
stant later the door slid open again 
and Miss Krugie and Mr. Hagoromo 

Miss Krugie began to laugh. She 
said, with her Australian accent, “I’m 
sorry, darling, but it is such a funny 
situation. How d’you feel now?” 
“Splendid, naturally!” snarled Jona- 

“Well, good-o,” Miss Krugie said 
cheerfully. “But your eyes still look 
a bit rummy.” 

“I beg you to accept my most hum¬ 
ble apologies,” Mr. Hagoromo said in 
his excellent English. “It has been a 
déplorable, shall we say, comedy of 
errors? I trust you are fully recov- 
ered?” 

“Oh, corne,” Miss Krugie said; “it 
wasn’t entirely your fault. . . . Are 
you able to get up, Johnny?” 

“I haven’t any clothes,” Jonathan 
pointed out. 

“Your uniform will be here at once,” 
Mr. Hagoromo said. He went to the 
door, moving in a sort of glide, and 
looked up and down the corridor and 
clapped his hands. He was tall for a 
Japanese, and possessed of a stately 
air. He wore a gray kimono and 
hom-rimmed spectacles. 

"How long hâve I been asleep?" 
Jonathan demanded. 


Miss Krugie glanced at her watch. 
“A couple of hours—more or less. You 
do look nice in that frock!” 

The Japanese girl came in carrying 
Jonathan’s clothes. They had been 
pressed after a slapdash fashion, but at 
least they were dried out. Mr. Ha¬ 
goromo suggested to Miss Krugie that 
they withdraw, to which Miss Krugie 
responded, “Too right,” waved to 
Jonathan and called, “Ta, darling!” 
and, with a suggestive leer in the di¬ 
rection of the maidservant, went out. 

After some difficulty, Jonathan suc- 
ceeded in chasing out the Jap girl 
also, who apparently had intended to 
stay and help him dress. The un- 
nerving thought assailed him that she 
might hâve been the one who had un- 
dressed him while he was unconscious. 
Such reflections did not improve his 
bitter humor. Neither did thoughts 
of Miss Krugie. 

Miss Krugie was of a type familiar 
to him, which didn’t make her any 
easier to endure. She was young and 
good to look upon, with blue-black 
hair coiled low on her neck and a slim- 
hipped body she was fond of exhibit- 
ing. She had a way of being falsely 
demure about the eyes that would ren- 
der her disturbingly appealing, Jona¬ 
than supposed, to anyone who didn’t 
know her very well. These were phys- 
ical attributes of what might be called 
the coed type, but Miss Krugie was 
rather the woman-undergraduate type. 
There is a différence. Whereas the 
coed is largely a créature of instinct 
evidencing an erratic behaviorism no 
more mysterious than that of any 
prairie chicken in its nuptial dance, 
the woman undergraduate considers 
herself an adult and a reasoning being. 
The woman undergraduate is serene- 
ly capable, supremely logical, and re- 
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ligiously iconoclastic. She takes noth- 
ing seriously except her Work. She 
reduces men to so many sniveling in- 
feriority complexes; she does this by 
laughing at them when they would 
rather not be laughed at. She does 
this, perhaps, in self-defense, as the 
woman undergraduate is usually plain 
enough to clabber milk. When,.now- 
ever, the sharp-fanged soûl of the 
woman undergraduate is overlaid with 
the inviting féminine characteristics 
of the harmless coed, the resuit is one 
of the most monstrous menaces to so¬ 
ciety that a menacing civilization has 
yet produced. 

Jonathan had been sent to Japan to 
assist S.C.A.P. in screening a number 
of commission recommendations af- 
fecting the future of the Japanese edu- 
cational System. He had arrived to 
find that he would be aided in this 
work by Miss Krugie, who had been 
introduced to him as an Australian 
educator. Miss Krugie had once re- 
ceived some attention for anthropo- 
logical field-work carried out among 
the aborigines in the neighborhood of 
Alice Springs, and she was unques- 
tionably sincere in her Work, but her 
expérience was necessarily limited by 
her tender years. Jonathan had an 
idea she had fallen heir to a Japanese 
junket more because she was the 
daughter of Australian General Sir 
Hugh Krugie, known affectionately 
among the Diggers as Hughie the 
Hangman, also presently stationed in 
apan, than because of any extraor- 
inary qualifications. Whatever the 
contributing factors, the inescapable 
conclusion was that Jonathan was 
stuck with her, and things were rough 
ail over. 

A NOH dance was one thing Jona¬ 
than had wanted to see while 
in Japan, for he had once written a 
monograph on noh masks* in the ôver- 
ambitious days of his early professor- 
ship. When he had mentioned this 
desire to Miss Krugie she had taken 
him in hand like a licensed guide. 
She had been in Japan for some weeks 
before Jonathan arrived, she too had 
been interested in the noh (condi- 
tioned in her case by prewar travel in 
Japan), and she haa succeeded, she 

*“Clues to the Influence upon Western 
Literature of the Naturalistic Wooden 
Masks of Sarugaku-no-Noh," Jordan Uni- 
versity Press, Lit. Tech. Sériés No. 7, 1939, 
J1.50. 
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“Something’s wrong with 
this clunker. Someone’s been 
driving it.” 


said, in meeting Hideyo Hagoromo, 
the foremost actor of the leading 
school. She proposed to take Jona¬ 
than out to see him; in fact, she in- 

Thus on a summer Sunday after- 
noon they had driven in-Jonathan’s 
jeep to Mr. Hagoromo’s theater, where 
performances were given on alternate 
Sundays. It developed that they had 
picked an off Sunday, but they found 
Mr. Hagoromo at home in his house 
adjoining the theater. He showed 
them over the stylized butai (stage) 
and displayed the drums and flûtes of 
the orchestra and some of the sym- 
bolist scenery. Carried away by en- 
thusiasm, he dug up another actor to 
play ture to his site and the two ap- 
peared masked on the stage to chant 
utai from several plays, Mr. Hagoromo 
explaining as they went along that 
they were doing a god play, a battle 
play, a play of pleasant wishes, and so 
on. Later, Mr. Hagoromo showed 
them his valuable collection of noh 

It had been an interesting after- 
noon. Jonathan had enjoyed himself 
in spite of Miss Krugie, until he fell 
in the goldfish pond. This misadven- 
ture had made frantic the host in Mr. 
Hagoromo, who got a drink of liquor, 
crushed a couple of aspirins in it, and 
forced it on Jonathan while he was 
still picking goldfish out of his ears. 
Jonathan had no more than drunk 
the stuff when it was discovered that 
Mr. Hagoromo had gotten hold of 
sleeping-tablets instead of the aspirin. 
Miss Krugie had found a rollicking 


amusement in this. Mr. Hagoromo 
had been horrified. Jonathan had 
gone to sleep in the act of wringing out 
his wallet. 

Now he dressed, checked his watch 
and belongings—nothing was missing 
but a provost-marshal pass that was of 
no use to him, anyway—and padded 
out to the other rooms of the house. 

I N the little indoor garden that took 
the place of a foyer, he found Miss 
Krugie. Mr. Hagoromo was pleading 
with them to stay and take some sup- 
per with him, that he might make 
amends for his unforgivable blunder 
with the sleeping-tablets. Miss Krugie 
said to think nothing of it, that it had 
been great fun, really, and that they 
absolutely had to pop off. Jonathan 
assured Mr. Hagoromo that he har- 
bored no ill will and requested Mr. 
Hagoromo not to disembowel himself 
on his account. They put on their 
shoes, Mr. Hagoromo gave them each 
a wrapped présent, bowed them fare- 
well with elaborate ceremony, and they 
went out into the night and found 
their jeep. The engine roared at a 
touch of the starter. 

“Something wrong with this clunk¬ 
er,” Jonathan said. 

“Why—because it started? Usually 
you hâve to wiggle the gear lever.” 

"Usually you do. When it starts like 
this it’s hot; someone’s been driving 

“But that’s absurd, darlingl Unless 
you were walking in your sleep.” 


“I didn’t hâve the key,” Jonathan 
explained. “The key was in my clothes ' 
and I didn’t hâve my clothes.” 

“You don’t need a key. There’s only 
a switch.” 

“It’s got a padlock on it. See the 
little padlock? See the little chain? 
When I get in I unlock the little pad¬ 
lock and take the little chain off the 
little wheel. If you don’t do that you 
can’t steer it. If you can’t steer it you 
can’t drive it. Right-o? Good-o?” 

“Oh, fair cow,” Miss Krugie said. 

Jonathan kicked the jeep in gear 
and drove downtown. Mr. Hagoro¬ 
mo’s neighborhood, in a university dis¬ 
trict, was half and half—blocks deso- 
lated by bombing altemated with 
strips of buildings comparatively un- 
touched. Nearer the center of town 
they drove through a great area that 
had been leveled by incendiaries—look- 
ing like nothing so much as an endless 
fîeld of blackened stubble in the moon- 
light—and were suddenly among the 
almost unmarked buildings of Kozi- 
mati, where, except that the architec¬ 
ture was generally too modernistic, 
they might hâve been in midtown New 
York. Jonathan dropped Miss Krugie 
at the Marunouti Hôtel, drove on to 
his quarters in the Yuraku Building, 
and went to bed. 

His roommate, a War Crimes war¬ 
rant oflicer, awakened him at ten in 
the moming and told him he was 
wanted on the téléphoné. Jonathan 
staggered down to the téléphonés at 
the end of the hall and answered one 
after another until Miss Krugie’s voice 
came out of the third receiver. 
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unstrung the Kita pearls and then he 
hollowed out the chessmen and put a 
pearl in the base of each piece. There 
are exactly thirty-two of the Kita 
pearls. In that way he could keep a 
fortune with him, wherever he might 
go, and hâve it in reasonable safety. 
And very defmitely a fortune: The 
Kita pearls are fabulous. Then too, 
he was probably anxious to give the 
pearls his personal protection because 
his title to them wasn’t entirely clear. 
The pearls were in the possession of 
his children—he's estranged from them 
-before the war. I’m not familiar 
with ail the story, but I hâve the im¬ 
pression that Baron Kita’s legal right 
to the pearls might conceivably be 
in doubt, in which case the nine points 
of the law of possession would be more 
important than ever. So it’s perfectly 
understandable why he went to such 
pains to conceal them where he 
thought they would be both safe and 

“Then he told you where he’d hid- 
den them?” 

“No, he told Major Fox, of the 
C.I.G., after the chessmen were stolen, 
and Major Fox told me this moming. 
Major Fox didn’t know where you 
were billeted and you haven’t been 
here long enough to be in the Locator; 
but he knows me, so he rang me up to 
ask where you were. I told him you 
had gone to Kyoto. Then I called 

“Now I’ve gone to Kyoto?" 

“Indeed you hâve, and you’d best 
stop there for a bit.” 

“You mean I’d better hide out.” 

“Too right, darling, you had. You 
can stay here if necessary; I don’t know 
of a better place.” 

"Because I pinched the chessmen?” 

"You’re staring at me again. You 
must discipline your émotions. Of 
course I’il help you and it shouldn’t be 
too long before it’s ail straightened 
out, because it’s really too fantastic to 
be difficult, but it does call for coolness. 

"It seems that last evening, while 
you were under the influence of drugs 
at Mr. Hagoromo’s, someone appeared 
in your uniform at Baron Kita’s house 
and surrendered a provost-marshal’s 
pass with your name on it to the 
M.P.’s on duty there, then went in the 
house and pinched the chessmen. Evi- 
dently he knew exactly where to go. 
Baron Kita was at dinner and he 
didn’t see the thief. He didn’t even 
learn of the robbery until this morn- 
ing, when he noticed for the first time 
that his strongbox had been rifled and 
the chessmen were gone.” 

"I don’t like the way you say ’under 
the influence of drugs’—that won’t 
sound so hot at a court-martial.” 

“So they investigated and you were 
the only person who had entered the 
house. Not you, I mean to say, but 
whoever was masquerading as you. 
My soûl, there won’t be any court- 


martial! Surely you’re not seriously 
alarmed?” 

“Why the hell should I be?” Jona¬ 
than asked, in a louder voice than he 
intended. Tm used to having the 
police of three continents looking for 

“But I explained to Major Fox 
where you were last evening, and what 
happened. Obviously you were the 
victim of some sort of plot. C.I.C. and 
C.I.D. men will go out and pick up 
Mr. Hagoromo and his accomplices 
and after the truth is out and the 
whole thing is smoothed over, you will 
corne back from Kyoto and that will 
be the end of it. 

"But if you give yourself up now 
you’ll hâve a rather rough go of it for 
a time at least, and you could expect 
to find yourself in a very awkward po¬ 
sition if the affair weren’t quickly 
solved. You see. Baron Kita quite 
naturally charges that the American 
Army deliberately robbed him. It 
could become an incident that would 
affect the ultimate value of the occu¬ 
pation. There’s bound to be a bloody 

“So I hide somewhere to make it ap- 
pear that I’m guiltyl” 

“Would you rather let them get 
their hands on you?” 

“I like the way you put things,” 
Jonathan said. “You make it sound 
as though there’s a mob waiting to tear 

“There jolly well is, until they learn 
to their own satisfaction that Mr. Ha¬ 
goromo is the only one to blâme. 
You’ll do much better to wait until the 
actual thief is caught, before you turn 
up. I thought you were supposed to 
be something of a criminologist, 
among other things, so you should be 
able to appreciate the necessity of this 



“Prison will be familiar to us" 
Mr. Hagoromo said. 
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course. And you’re not hiding. You 
caught the ten-twenty to Kyoto this 
moming—or rather, to Osaka. At 
Osaka you took the electric to Kyoto. 
You found the Kyoto Hôtel full—it’s 
the oflicers’ billet, and it always is— 
so you Iooked up a little Japanese inn. 
You don’t recall its exact address. You 
remember that it’s near the Gion 
Shrine. There are ever so many little 
places in that quarter where one could 
be lost for weeks. While there, you 
contact a few people concemed with 
Kyoto University and simply wander 
around and look at the wistaria. As 


soon as the Kita case is cleared up 
you retum to Tokyo and you are posi- 
tively amazed to know Major Fox was 
looking for you.” 

“It stinks,” Jonathan said. 

“I’m doing this because I feel partly 
responsible for the mess you’re in. 
Miss Krugie said, “but my responsi- 
bility stops short of enduring a simple- 
ton, and an ungracious one at thatl 
Do, please, run and give yourself up, 
and play the glistening innocent. I 
shan’t worry my head about you an- 

“Thât’s the best news I’ve had this 
week,” Jonathan said. 

“Johnny, where are you going?” 

“To give myself up.” 

"Darling, you fool—" 

There was a rap at the door. 

“The girl for the breakfast things,” 
Miss Krugie said. “—Yes?” 

A voice called, “Hank?” 

“Oh, fair cow,” Miss Krugie whis- 
pered, “it’s Major Fox!” She lifted 
her voice to a note of sweet surprise: 
“Freddy?” 

“May I corne in?" 

“Half a minute!” She gave Jona¬ 
than a cool look and whispered, “Do 
you prefer to be taken here?” 

Jonathan got up from his chair and 
Iooked here and there with the white- 
eyed attitude of a horse in a buming 
bam. He charged into the bathroom 
and closed the door. 

“Darling!” he heard. “Poor Freddy, 
you look fagged!” 

“I’ve been beating my brains out 
about this thing, Hank. Listen, every- 
thing is haywire. Are you sure you 
told me the truth?" 


Fox 


“Freddy!" 

Jonathan opened the bathroom door 
• inch and peered through. Major 
--- ma i e ingénue with curly 


blond hair and a voice of deep a: 
stirring timbre, a youthful, athletic 
figure in a beautifully tailored uni¬ 
form. He had a clean-cut profile that 
could hâve corne off a new dime. He 
was clearly the AU-American boy, 
America’s secret weapon. 

“You know I believe you, Hank, 
but I’ve been out to this noh theater 
that you— Who’s been breakfasting 

“My father dropped over. Hear 
him gargling, poor lamb? He’s taken 






the most dreadful cold. He’s in a vi¬ 
cions humor." 

Jonathan jumped to the lavatory, 
ran water in a glass and gargled at 
the top of his voice. Then he stopped 

“—But it’s silly to be afraid of him!” 
“Not that at ail, but he’s made it 
clear he doesn’t like me, and your 
father isn’t exactly a man to cross, 
rll tell you the worst and get out— 
you can meet me somewhere later." 

' “Harrrghl” Jonathan shouted. 

M ajor Fox’s voice, somewhat shak- 
en went on hastily in a lower 
tone: “There isn’t any Mr. Hagoromo! 
There was a Mr. Hagoromo who was 
a noh actor, but he died in 1919. He 
took his name from the title of a 
noh play, one of the best-known ones. 
The people who operate that theater 
and occupy the house next to it hâve 
been gone for a week and just returned 
this morning. Of course, we’ve pulled 
them ail in, but they swear they know 
nothing of you or this fellow Jaffrey 
and none of them fit your description 
of Mr. Hagoromo.” 

Miss Krugie’s shocked voice said, 
“But that’s incredible!” 

“I want you to corne and hâve a 
look and see if you can identify any 
of them.” 

“Haarroo!” Jonathan bellowed. 

“It’s just Freddy Fox, Father," Miss 
Krugie’s voice said at the bathroom 
door. There was a moment of excited 
whispering in the other room. Then 
a door closed. 

Miss Krugie said, “You may corne 
out now, Papa.” 

Jonathan came out and said, “What 
was that he told you?” 

“I’m to meet him in an hour and 
I’U know more then. It’s simply im¬ 
possible! He says- there isn’t any Mr. 
Hagoromo.” 

“Of course there isn’t. The guy’s 
taken it on the duffy.” 

“Poor Freddy!” 

Jonathan was outraged. He said, 
“Poor Freddy?” 

“He’s such a nice boy. It’s horrid 

“Hank,” Jonathan sneered. 

“I’m shocked that I don’t feel more 
loyalty for Freddy. I’ve no reason on 
earth to feel any loyalty for you, when 
you consider— Johnny, we must hâve 
stumbled onto something awfully big! 
It’s simply impossible that there isn’t 
any Mr. Hagoromo! I was out to see 
him last Wednesday, you know—I told 
you—and he told me to return sorae 
Sunday for a performance, so I took 
you out yesterday. ... I asked at the 
Travel Bureau and a man told me—” 
She chewed her lip in thought. “What 
in the world do you suppose it is?” 

“The beginning of my new life in 
Leavenworth.” 

“But the only thing they’ve really 
got on you is that pass the thief turned 


in when he entered Baron Kita’s house. 
What sort of pass was it? What were 
you doing with it?” 

“I got it'at the Provost-Marshal’s of¬ 
fice—a spécial permission to pass re- 
stricted-area Unes. You told me Mr. 
Hagoromo’s theater was ofE limits, like 
ail the other theaters in Tokyo. You 
told me to get it.” 

“Oh, yes, so I did. But it didn’t 
give spécifie permission to go into 
Baron Kita’s house. The thief took a 
chance using it. . . . I take it you’vé 
changed your mind about giving your- 

“I’ve got to think,” Jonathan said. 

“I’H run along and meet Freddy. 
Don’t worry too much, darling. It’U 
ail be right in a fortnight.” 

“Ha-ha!” Jonathan said. He sat 
down morosely and drank some cold 

"I do hâve faith in Freddy." 

Miss Krugie went to the mirror and 
put on a little white hat; she got a 
purse and a pair of gloves and stopped 
to kiss Jonathan lightly on the top of 
his head and went out. 

Jonathan had felt that his expéri¬ 
ence with crime was well rounded and 
extensive. He had considered himself 
an authority on the psychological as¬ 
pects of the subject. However, he 
never before had played the part of a 
wanted criminal and now, picturing 
M.P.’s combing the streets and rail- 
road stations of Tokyo and Osaka and 
Kyoto, looking for him, he began to 
appreciate the full meaning of the 
trite phrase concerning every man’s 
hand being against. He began to real- 
ize much about the psychology of 
crime that he had scarcely suspected 
heretofore—the géométrie progression 
of panic, for example. 
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Miss Krugie’s efforts in his behalf 
had only succeeded in putting him in 
a very bad light indeed, under the cir- 
cumstances, but what was done was 
done. Certainly it would now be 
wiser to remain free somewhat longer 
and watch developments rather than 
place himself in Major Fox’s hands, 
where he would be entirely helpless. 

He gnawed some toast. 

Unquestionably he was the victim 
of a very clever scheme; he had played 
the fall guy to such adroit direction 
that he hadn’t even felt the bump. 
Unquestionably Mr. Hagoromo had 
made the astute Dr. Jaffrey out to be 
nine kinds of a numskull! Unques¬ 
tionably he was in a hell of a situation. 

There was a knocking on the door 
and a girl’s voice called, “Disses.” 

J ONATHAN got up and slipped into 
a closet. Watching, he saw the Jap- 
anese girl in mompei corne in and 
pick up the breakfast dishes and go 
out. The closet was small and Miss 
Krugie, for the woman-undergraduate 
type, had a lot of clothes. In pawing 
his way back out to the open air, 
Jonathan cascaded a stack of hats off 
a shelf. One of them was a wide- 
brimmed Australian campaign hat— 
probably a keepsake that some Aussie 
outfit had presented to the General’s 
daughter. Jonathan had always had 
a secret hankering to wear one, so he 
tried it on for size and squatted on 
his heels to look at himself in the un- 
derslung mirror. Not bad! Swash- 
buckling—a dash of d’Artagnan and 
a soupçon of Buffalo Bill—in tact, a 
very fine hat. Jonathan had an idea 
the excellent Aussie military réputa¬ 
tion had been tailored of necessity to 
measure up to the Aussie hat. He 
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“Just don’t say any- 
thing about what 
I’ve found here, 
understand?” 
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than had an idea the fire that had 
gutted the once luxurious dwelling 
had been started by sparks from the 
holocaust that must hâve raged in the 
bombed area nearby; the place hadn’t 
received an incendiary of its own or 
it would hâve been leveled. Some of 
the walls were banks of Windows, ail 
now shuttered with thin sliding panels 
of wood. 

The boy pulled one of these aside. 
The window behind had been shat- 
tered. They entered the charred in- 
terior of the house. Some of the rooms 
had been burned to nothing more 
than a carpet of ashes on the ground, 
but in places the fire had left the 
floor and a few floor mats, burned 
around the edges, and even some of 
the paper screens which had served as 
partitions. Sunlight shot through 
holes in the roof to pierce the gloom 
with blinding pillars, in which the 
dust raised by their passage swam in 
choking clouds. 

“Here,” the Jap youth said. “I 
think here maybe.” He led the way 
down a corridor that ended in a 
pagoda enclosed on three sides by 
delicately carved lattice-work. He 
pointed to piles of mats in the corner. 
“Bedshere. Ritteruh stove.” Ablack 


frowned and then said, "Oh, yess!” 
and pointed in the direction of Mr. 
Hagoromo’s theater. 

"You’U do,” Jonathan said. “Corne 
on.” He walked from the market- 
place with his interpréter at his heels. 
A few yards down the alley he stopped 
and pointed to the house next door to 
Mr. Hagoromo’s. “You know who 
lives there?” 

The boy bowed and said, “Wass 
Baron Kita. Now burned inside, 

e ™^Baron Kita?” 

“Once Baron Kita hâve arruh this, 
gardens, pretty suki-ya-x.au pavirion— 
then one house onry, then burn fire- 
bomb, arruh but warruhs burn. Now 
he riw Sanban-tyo.” 

“Do you know who lives in the next 

"Hakone, noh actor. He riw in 
house by theater.” 

“You everhear of a Mr. Hagoromo?” 

The boy wrinkled his face and said, 
“Mr. Hagoromo I don't know, I’m 
sorry. Hagoromo —it is a coat, made 
of birds.” 

“Was Mr. Hakone at home last 

“In Kamakura, Mr. Hakone and his 
house—for vacation—corne back today. 
Now porice there.” The boy bowed 
and ventured with some timidity, 
"You Yankee porice?” 


“I’m Austrylian,” Jonathan said 
briefly. “Where do you live?” 

The boy gestured at the shacks in 
the burned land. 

"Then you’re around here every 
day. Who was in Mr. Hakone’s house 
last week?” 

The boy sucked in his breath and 
bowed a few times in a rather absent- 
minded manner. He said, “Porice 
don’t know?” 

“The Tokyo police know every- 
thing,” Jonathan said. “And they 
tell us.” 

"Porice don’t know,” the boy said, 
a statement this time. 

Jonathan still had in his hand the 
money the Jap had given him for his 
cigarettes. He handed it to the in¬ 
terpréter. He got his tobacco pouch 
out of his pocket and let the boy see 
it. “I want to know,” he said. 

T HE boy bowed deeply, his shining 
black eyes on the tobacco pouch. 
Jonathan gave it to him. 

“I show you,” the hoy said. 

He led Jonathan from the alley into 
the garden of the house he had de- 
scribed as Baron Kita’s. Some of the 
walls and sections of the gabled roofs 
of the house were undamaged. Jona¬ 
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from nowhere to take care of me, and 
of course it never occurred to me that 
he didn’t actually work there. I 
made an appointment to corne back 
the next morning, and he wrote his 
name on a card and gave it to me; I 
remember it was Mr. M. Takara. Oh, 
yes, the clerk was wearing a morning 
coat too. I recall thinking he must 
hâve been a superior sort—possibly a 
manager, or something of the kind. 

"So, as I say, I promised to corne in 
the next morning at ten and ask for 
him, and I did go back, but before I 
could ask he was at my elbow and he 
explained that he was terribly sorry, 
that the noh theater State of affairs 
was only a shadow of its prewar self, 
when over a dozen stages of several of 
the leading schools had been active in 
the city. However, he told me that 
Hideyo Hagoromo, one of the finest 
noh actors in Japan, had reëstablished 
his theater in Hongo, where perform¬ 
ances were to be seen on alternate 
Sundays, and Mr. Takara had ob- 


tained from a former director of the 
Society for International Cultural Re¬ 
lations a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Hagoromo, which Mr. Takara was 
pleased to présent me, and he did so, 
with a lovely bow. He told me that 
should I wish I might visit Mr. Hago¬ 
romo at Moto-mati 5-tyome, Hongo- 
ku, where Mr. Takara was sure Mr. 
Hagoromo would be delighted to dis- 
cuss the noh with anyone interested 
and would possibly be happy to ar¬ 
range an extra performance for a party 
of my friends. Really, when Mr. Ta¬ 
kara showed me out, clicking his teeth 
and bowing from the hips, I felt as 
grand as Mrs. MacArthur. 

“The letter of introduction to Mr. 
Hagoromo was in Japanese, of course, 
so I don’t hâve any idea what it said. 
And I’ve lost the card Mr. Takara 
gave me with his name on it. I went 
out Wednesday afternoon, as you 
know, to see Mr. Hagoromo, and gave 
him the letter of introduction, and 
spent a delightful hour or so talking. 
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to him. Naturally when you came in 
at the weekend and wanted to find a 
noh theater, I took you right out. 

“But now Mr. Hagoromo is gone, 
and everyone says he never existed, 
and at the Travel Bureau they say 
they hâve never heard of a Mr. Takara 
and that they would be very unlikely 
to furnish anyone a letter of intro¬ 
duction from a former director of the 
Society for International Cultural Re¬ 
lations. 

“Evidently it was an extremely well 
organized ring of some sort, directed 
by someone immensely clever. And 
now they hâve vanished into thin air." 

“Into thin air,” Jonathan repeated 
dreamily. “There to gloat in evil glee 
over the success of their sinister machi- 

“It’s nice you are amused,” said Miss 
Krugie. “Perhaps you can tell me 
what in the world we are going to do?” 

Jonathan raised his hand and looked 
at his watch. Apparently he had diffi- 
culty focusing his eyes. 










"In approximately six hours,” he 
said with a pontifie air, “the police 
will descend upon a character named 
Dus-Chotimirski.” 

Miss Krugie said, “Who?” 

“A stout gentleman with sagging 
eyes known as Dus-Chotimirski. They 
will find on him the pearls.” 

Miss Krugie said, wide-eyed, “John¬ 
ny, what are you talking about?” 

Jonathan waggled a finger at her. 
“You forget that I am an Intelligence 
officer. Corne what may, sink or swim, 
thick or thin, A-2 wins through. There 
are ways o£ keeping in touch, even 
from a hide-out.” 

“But I’ve been with Major Fox ail 
moming and I haven’t heard a thing 
o£—of anyone named whatever you 

Jonathan hiccuped expressively. He 
stretched out his legs at their full 
length and shut his eyes. 

“Johnny!” Miss Krugie said. 

“At the moment,” Jonathan said, 
“I hit the sack.” 


She cried, “Johnny!" He didn’t an- 
swer. She tugged at his shoulder. He 
breathed deeply in sleep. 

Miss Krugie got up and put on her 
little white hat and went out. Jona¬ 
than jumped to his feet, and tore o£E 
his jacket, threw it down and grabbed 
the Aussie hat and jacket and followed 
her. 

She left the hôtel and walked rapid- 
ly the £ew blocks to the esplanade at 
the palace moat and turned north. 
Jonathan, a hundred yards behind 
her, crossed the Street to the ricksha 
stand at the Bankers’ Club and 
climbed into one that had the top up. 
He called, " Kuru-maya-san!” and the 
ricksha-man came running. “Kita- 
made itte kudasai," Jonathan said, 
which meant, in broken Japanese, that 
he wished to go north. The man 
started out at a trot on the boulevard. 

Within a block they had almost 
overtaken Miss ■ Krugie. Apparently, 
Jonathan thought, she intended to 
walk ail the way. The girl must hâve 


muscles! Jonathan said, “Yukkun 
aruka," and the ricksha-man slowed to 
a walk and turned to look at him. 
Jonathan pointed to Miss Krugie. 
“Tsuite." The ricksha-man looked at 
Miss Krugie. He glanced at Jonathan 
again, with a grin o£ lecherous un- 
derstanding. 

At the Moto-mati Jonathan paid off 
the ricksha and followed Miss Krugie 
on foot. She crossed the alley behind 
Mr. Hagoromo’s theater, went through 
the little marketplace Jonathan had 
visited a few hours before, and dis- 
appeared in one of the corrugated iron 
shacks of the burned-over area beyond 
the alley. 

Jonathan gave her a couple of min¬ 
utes, then walked to the shack, slid 
the rickety door open and walked in. 

Mr. Hagoromo was squatting on a 
ragged mat on the dirt floor. The 
Japanese maidservant was squatting 
on another mat beside him. Miss 
Krugie was standing. They ail gave 
him a satisfactorily startled look. 
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“Konnichi-wa,” Jonathan said po- 
litely. He swept off the Australian hat 
and made a rather grandiloquent bow. 

“You beast!” Miss Krugie said. “Oh, 
you—you thing!" 

Mr. Hagoromo and the maidservant 
stood up and bowed. 

“I hope you will sometime be able 
to forgive us, Dr. Jaffrey,” the maid¬ 
servant said in English. 

“Don’t even speak to him!” snapped 
Miss Krugie. 

“We shall visit Major Fox within 
an hour,” said Mr. Hagoromo. 

"Good-o. I’m sure they won’t hold 
you too long. It’s a nasty shame.” 

“Prison will be familiar to us,” Mr. 
Hagoromo said, his spectacles glitter- 
ing. 

"And do tell Chotimirski how sorry 
I am. I really am. It’s such a pity.” 

Mr. Hagoromo and the maidservant 
bowed again. Miss Krugie pushed 
Jonathan outside and took his arm 
and pulled him away. She said, “Can’t 
you hurry? Or do you deliberately 
want to ruin everything for us too?” 

"Listen—” Jonathan began. 

"We mustn’t be seen here! Hurry!” 

They reached the Street. Jonathan 
was surprised to see that the ricksha- 
man had followed him from the corner 
and was waiting. The ricksha-man, 
evidently an old dog with deep knowl¬ 
edge of the ways of the world, smirked 
and bowed. Jonathan handed Miss 
Krugie into the carriage and got in 
beside her. Miss Krugie gave the ad- 
dress of her hôtel. 

“They are the son and daughter of 
Baron Kita, I présumé," Jonathan 

“Give me a cigarette, please,” Miss 
Krugie said. He searched his pockets 
but found none and Miss Krugie said 
acidly, "Can’t you be counted on for 
even the simplest things?” 

“Listen—” Jonathan began again. 

"So you were the Australian officer! 
I might’ve known it.” 

"Listen,” Jonathan said in a drill- 
field voice, “I want to know what the 
hell goes on!” 


The ricksha-man threw a surprised 
and frightened look over his shoulder 
and broke into a trot. 

“But surely you do know! You’ve 
been so clever!” 

“I was clever enough to know that 
no Jap could hâve disguised himself 
as me, to go out and steal the Baron’s 
chessmen. That left out Mr. Hago¬ 
romo. The only other people we’d 
seen in his house had been the maid¬ 
servant and the noh actor who helped 
Mr. Hagoromo give us a show; and 
since we’d only seen the actor while 
masked, he was obviously our thief. 
He had to be a European. And after 
I found where the thief and his bud- 
dies had been keeping a watch on the 
noh theater—from a wing of Baron 
Kita’s prewar home—I decided that 
I needed only to locate a Jap, a Jap 
girl, and a European, ail with some 
reason to be familiar with Baron 
Kita’s prewar house, and with some 
logical connection with Baron Kita’s 
présent household that could account 
for their knowing of the pearls in the 
chessmen—and with some connection 
with you.” 

“Connection with me?” 

“I looked into Baron Kita’s family 
and saw them in plain sight: Son and 
daughter, and a stateless European 
they’d been working with. Couldn’t 
be anyone else. Ail of them were ac¬ 
tive in educational cirdes, which could 
easily account for a previous acquaint- 
ance with you. Ail X had to do to 
prove I was right was drop a word 
about Dus-Chotimirski, and you took 
off like a ruptured duck.” 

“Yes, and you frightened me out of 
my wits, and the whole thing’s a dread- 
ful bust, and you risked ruination for 
ail of us! But if you connected me 
with Chotimirski, then surely Freddy 
will too, and we’re lost regardless.” 

“I picked it up from Mr. Hagoro- 
mo’s gift and the Melbourne Times- 
Pictonal —and Freddy doesn’t hâve 
either one. Mr. Hagoromo credited 
you with a Master’s degree—a good 
indication that he knew you better be- 


fore the war than he does now. No 
holder of a Doctor’s degree is going to 
let a new acquaintance get the mis- 
taken idea that he’s only got a Master’s. 
More likely, when Mr. Hagoromo last 
knew you, that was as far as you’d gone 
—which meant you were lying when 
you said you’d met him only last 
Wednesday. Then when you sent 
them some food, or took them some, 
you wrapped it in a newspaper that 
happened to be a Times-Pictorial 
you’d probably brought with you on 
the airplane—or maybe you’re a sub- 
scriber; in any event, it looked like 
your calling-card. 

“However, it doesn’t matter whether 
Freddy finds out or not. Naturally, 
I’m going to tum you in.” 

“Johnny, you couldn’t!” 

“Give me three good reasons why 
I should hold still for the hard time 
you’ve been giving me. Give me 


R IGHT-O,” Miss Krugie said grim- 
. Iy. “I’il jolly well give you a 
very handsome one—because if it’s ever 
shown that I was collusive in the theft 
of those chessmen, X’11 swear that you 
were collusive. too, and no one will 
ever believe you weren’t.” She gave 
him a pretty smile. “So it’s wink or 
sink for the two of us, darling. That’s 
why it was so miserably stupid to send 
me out to see them and then follow 
me there. How would it hâve looked 
if we’d been seen visiting them? And 
they’re to confess this afternoon—and 
it ail came to nothing anyway?” 

"Okay,” Jonathan said, "then it’s 
sink for the two of us. I’m not exactly 
eager, but I can’t go along with grand 
larceny. If they nail me with you, 
well, that’s tough.” 

“But it wasn’t grand larceny, John¬ 
ny—it wasn’t anything! Even if Choti¬ 
mirski had gotten the pearls it 
wouldn’t hâve been crime—not really 
crime. But he didn’t get them; they 
weren’t in the chessmen.” 

“They weren’t what?” 

“Baron Kita is claiming they were 
stolen; but they really weren’t, be¬ 
cause when Chotimirski got the chess¬ 
men they were empty. 

“You see, the pearls were Humiko’s, 
she actually had possession of them 
before the war, and then when she was 
arrested by the Jap war government 
her father got hold of them and kept 
them. He had no real right to them, 
but there’s the ridiculous Japanese 
double-standard property law, and 
Baron Kita was a favorite with the war- 
lords anyway and could do whatever 
he pleased. 

“After the war ended they—Humiko 
and her brother—tried to get the pearls 
back but Kita refused to give them up, 
and things were at sixes and sevens as 
far as the law is concerned, and they 
had no money or influence, and Baron 
Kita was still a powerful figure, so 
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they gave up hope of ever getting the 
pearls through legal process—before 
Baron Kita should hâve spent them in 
defense of the Zaibatsu, at any rate. 
When I came up a month ago and 
saw them, and they told me, I wanted 
to help them. I even talked to my 
father, but he said it wouldn’t do for 
him to get involved in anyone’s Per¬ 
sonal troubles, and I thought that any 
method, really, that would get the 
pearls hack from Baron Kita would be 
justified. 

“One of the servants with Baron 
Kita is loyal to Humiko and her broth- 
er, and he told Humiko the pearls 
were hidden in the chessmen, and we 
talked several times about a way to get 
at them, and then you came up and 
mentioned a noh draina, and there 
was that noh theater right there, and 
the people ail gone from it for a holi- 
day, and we thought if Chotimirski 
could get your uniform and some sort 
of pass—tnough I didn’t realize the 
pass would hâve your name on it, so 
they would be led directly to you; 
you’d never hâve heard of the stolen 
chessmen except for that. Anyway, I 
tripped you and you went into the 
goldfish pond, and it ail went off as 
smooth as silk—at least, until Freddy 
came looking for you. 

“Chotimirski was going to hide out 
some place in the country with the 
pearls, and Humiko and her brother 
were going to confess and explain ail 
the circumstances of the theft to the 
authorities and tell everything except 
where Chotimirski could be found 
with the pearls. Sooner or later their 
right to the pearls would be assured 
and then Chotimirski was to return 
and join them and they were going to 
use the pearls to finance a school here. 
I thought I was doing a fine and good 
thing in helping them. I don’t feel at 
ail guilty. Now, since Chotimirski 
didn’t get the pearls after ail, he’s go¬ 
ing to go with them to confess, and of 
course their confession will clear you. 
When you said what you did about 
Chotimirski being arrested, I thought 
there must hâve been a hitch and I 


M 1 


was scared to death, or I wouldn’t hâve 
taken a chance by going out to see 
them. But that was when they told me 
that Baron Kita had been too quick 
for them again, and Chotimirski 
hadn’t really got the pearls. That’s 
the only thing I’m sorry about.” 

“You’re not only psychopathie,” 
Jonathan said. "You’re sentimental 
besides. On you, it’s surprising. But 
it looks good.” 

“Then you won’t tell? You are 
going to happen back from Kyoto this 
afternoon as we’d planned?” 

Jonathan reached in his pocket and 
brought out a handful of pearls. He 
gave them to her. He said, “Here’s a 
stray,” and fished up another one. 

ISS KRUGIE held them in her 

. — hands and looked at them. 

“There is a popular cabalistic Sym¬ 
bol among criminals known as the 
double-cross,” Jonathan said. “Choti¬ 
mirski was familiar with it. lis rites 
are simple. Remove pearls from chess¬ 
men and secrete same. Inform con- 
federates chessmen were empty. Sadly 
confess abortive theft. Baron Kita 
insists pearls were in chessmen. Cho¬ 
timirski insists they were not; word 
against word—stalemate. Upon re- 
lease, secure pearls, remove self from 
scene, live happily ever after. But 
there is a somewhat more esoteric Sym¬ 
bol known as the double-cross switch. 
Its end resuit is to leave Baron Kita 
and Dus-Chotimirski both deep in a 
hole, which appears to be a good place 
for them.” 

“You darling,” Miss Krugie said 
breathlessly. She put the pearls away 
in her purse. “Johnny, you darling!” 

“I can’t help myself,” Jonathan said. 
“I’m a sucker for a sentimental wom- 
an. Here’s the hôtel.” 

Miss Krugie put her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. The ricksha- 
man was pleased and he came to lean 
on the wheel and sun them with a 
benevolent smile. 

Upstairs, Miss Krugie put her key in 
the door and said, “I’m dying to know 
how you did it. Does everything al- 
14? 


ways tum out so right when you’re 
about?” She opened the door. 

A massive figure with a brick-red 
face and snow-white hair got up out 
of a chair to greet them. Jonathan 
recognized General Krugie. 

“Oh, fair cow,” Miss Krugie said. 

“Been waiting for you,” the General 
boomed. “Looking for that fellow 
Jaffrey whom you’ve been assigned to. 
—Hullo, who’s this?” 

“This is Jaffrey,” Miss Krugie said. 
“He just got back from Kyoto. Just 
this minute.” 

“Austrylian?” the General bellowed, 
looking on Jonathan with the little 
red eyes of a berserk bull éléphant. 

“Oh, no,” Miss Krugie said, with a 
phony laugh. “He just-that is- 1 
say, is there someone with you?” 

“Eh? Yes, of course there’s someone 
with me. Young lady flew in today 
with the gold-braid Yank inspection- 
party that just came out from Wash¬ 
ington. She’s a secretary. Seems this 
fellow Jaffrey’s her young man and 
she wanted me to find him. Sent her 
to me, since he’s working with you. 
Follow me? Here my dear, here’s 
your young man. Got up like a 
Digger.” 

A very pretty girl with red hair and 
green eyes appeared from behind the 
General. Jonathan saw her as in a 
dream, dimly. She was wearing State- 
side clothes. She was holding his cap 
and jacket. She was ail that he had 
been remembering for something over 

“Well, good-o!" Miss Krugie ex- 
claimed. 

“ANNABEL!” Jonathan croaked. 
r\ “It’s been only 'twenty-nine 
months and two weeks and three 
days,” Annabel said to the General, 
in an angel’s voice. “So naturally—” 

“Oh, good-o,” General Krugie said. 
“Corne and waltz, Liz; give ’em half a 
chance." He took his daughter out of 
the room. His voice echoed back from 
the hall. “Hope you’ve not got the 
habit of bringing young men up to 
your room, eh? Not good practice, 
you know.” 

Jonathan stood in the door, looking 
at Annabel and swallowing. He said: 
“You don’t look real.” 

She came to him and took his hand 
and drew him inside and closed the 
door. She took off his wide-brimmed 
Australian hat and dropped it on a 
table. She said, “You do. You look 
very typical.” She got out a handker- 
chief and wiped Miss Krugie’s lipstick 
from his mouth. She said, "Now,” 
and drew his arms around her. 
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